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PARIS CENSORSHIP SINCE THE REVOLUTION. 


WE have followed the caprices of 
theatrical restriction, liberty, and 
ligencs in Paris from the days of the 
Moraleties and Mysterees to the vic- 
tory won by Beaumarchais, his allies 
being the infatuated princes and 
nobles whose downfall was one of 
the darling ainis of his piece. The 
struggle between barefaced licence 
and reasonable restraint did not en- 
dure much longer, the first triumph- 
ant step made in favour of the 
worse cause being the taking of the 
Bastille. 


SANS CULOTTE SPECTACLES. 


For a few days after that memor- 
able exploit the theatres were closed. 
Paris lived for the time in the open 
streets, discussing and resolving, and 
when the poor actors opened their 
doors, there was no one waiting to 
enter. 

Suard, already mentioned, still re- 
tained his office, and when the people 
began to take their usual places in 
Parterre or “ Paradis,” he found him- 
self obliged by the spirit of the hour 
to license several pieces examined and 
condemned already. During a repre- 
sentation on the 20th of August, 1789, 
the spectators cried out for the 
Charles 1X. of André Chenier, and 
the comedians waited on the Mayor, 
Mons. Bailly, to request permission. 
The power formerly exercised by the 
Liéutenant of Police had now passed 
into the hatids of the Municipal Chief. 

VOL, LXIX,—NO, COCCXI, 


Bailly, as a supporter of limited 
Monarchy did not judge it conducive 
to public tranquillity to sanction & 
drama in which a king would be ex- 
hibited firing on his subjects from his 
window, and a Cardinal blessing t 
poniards of assassins. This fun 
tionary’s opinions on the subject 
matters theatrical as cama in. his 
memoirs are not without weight. 


“T believe that the liberty of the press is 
the base of public liberty, but the same does 
not hold good with regard to the theatré, 
We should exclude from the theatre, where 
crowds assemble aiid mutually electrify each 
other, everything which tends to corrtipt 
morals or the spirit of the Government. 
The drama forms a portion of public in- 
struction which should not be entrusted to 
the public at large, but which the adminis- 
tration should superintend.” 


Such was the opinion of the Chief 
Civil Magistrate, Aug. 20, 1789, bat 
he reckoned without the patridts who 
in their newspapers insisted on the 
production of the pieces prohibited 
for some time by authority. Among 
these were Don Carlos, Lady Jane 
Gray, Mary Stuart, Henry VIII, 
the Constable of Bourbon, and Count 
Strafford. 

Charles TX. being at last authot- 
ized by the Municipal authorities, two 
of the Clubs, that of the Carmes and 
that of the Cordeliers, almost came 
to blows on the subject, this demand- 
ing the representation, that strongly 
0 posing it; but. acted it wds, fb 
the edification of all king-haters 
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several of the tirades being encored 
as if they were choice bits of arias. 
A few days after, the fish-wives of 
La Halle requested the Royal Family 
to assist at the performance of the 
Su of Henri Quatre. The King 
and Queen sent an apology, but that 
did not prevent the ladies of the Hall 
from rushing on the stage when the 
King’s health was being drunk, and 
joining with the actors in the chorus. 

In February 1790, there was such 
a supply of pieces in which the Reli- 
gious of both sexes were exposed to 
public derision and hatred, and so 
well was it seconded by the demand 
that the authorities Municipal and 
Communal, who were not deprived 
of good sense and a respect for reli- 
gion were cruelly beset. 

One of these pieces, exceedingly 
loose, from a moral stand-point, and 
called The Baron of Wolza, or The 
Danish Nuns, having been twice re- 
jected, and still forced on the notice 
of the authorities by the Vox populi, 
which was certainly not the Vox Dev 
in this no more than in innumerable 
other instances, was retouched, and 
the following favourable opinion then 
pronounced on it. 

“We have objected to the costume which 
the author gave to his personages ;—this 
costume has disappeared. We have re- 
marked to him on one or two situations as 
rather indecent; he has modified them. 
The gauze scarcely concealed the contours 
of the figures; he has substituted drapery 
not so transparent.” 


The Communal authorities were so 
mollified by these representations 
that they authorized the performance 
under another title. 

It was scarcely to be expected that 
even in its improved form and under 
the title of the Community the piece 
should conduce to public or private 
morality. 

Some of the earliest permitted 
“ dramas of costume” were compara- 
tively harmless. In one the Com- 
minges of D’Arnaud, a nobleman 
enters among the Trappists from 
being disappointed inlove. The lady 
follows, and in the garb of a brother 
monk, remains near, but unrecognised 
by him till her death at the close of 
the piece. The audiences of the day 
endured much sorrowful sentiment 
and many moral and religious axioms 
for the pleasure of seeing monks and 
nuns placed on the stage. They did 
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not, however, remain long satisfied 
with these pictures of pure and un- 
fortunate attachment. 

The actors of the Comédie Fran- 
gaise struggled hard against the new 
order of things. They were loyalists 
at heart, and when the theatre opened 
after Easter 1790, they would not per- 
mit Talma to recite André Chenier’s 
address brimming over with repub- 
lican foam. They excluded the great 
actor from the company, but after 
some struggles with the irresolute 
Mayor, and the consequent closing of 
the theatre, they were obliged to give 
way. The people were not as yet 
£0 given up to the power of their new 
masters but that they could endure 
such verses as these :— 


“ O King our liberty we place 
At the feet of thy virtue supreme. 
Govern this people who love you 
By the laws and by equity: 
It deposits in the hands of thyself 
Its redoubtable authority.” 


The Mayor was afraid to allow the 
next two lines to be spoken 
“We have the best of kings; 
Let us swear to die under his laws.” 


The patriots of the clubs were 
getting every day more averse to the 
existence of the censure however 
modified. At the Opera Comique 
they obliged Madame Saint-Aubin to 
tear on the stage a newspaper which 
had roughly handled a patriotic 
author. Talma and Naudet em- 
braced one another for the audience 
after the last had all stood up by 
common concert and shouted, “ Li- 
berty or death.” When the theatre 
of the Republic announced Jean Sans- 
Terre (John Lackland) the clubs of 
the Fauborg Saint Antoine made an 
outcry. They thought it was their 
General Santerre who was to be held 
up to scorn. The violent dramas of 
Chenier and the other early patriots 
were no longer tolerable ; they were 
considered so lukewarm in the cause 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
A plot of which we venture to give 
the outline was a great favourite at 
this stage of public virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

A convent of Dominicans lies in 
the neighbourhood of a nunnery, and 
by means of a subterranean passage 
the inmates of both houses exhibit to 
the pure-minded audiences their small 
respect for piety or morality, A 
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young girl is confided to the care of 
the abbess by her parents during their 
absence. One of the Dominican Su- 
periors falls in love with her, and the 
jealous abbess causes her to be im- 
mured where she will never more be 
heard of. The only honest monk in 
the community reveals what has hap- 
pened to the intended husband of the 
young girl. He makes an outcry, is 
seized on by the community and also 
immured. He finds a crowbar, works 
away and breaks into the young girl’s 
cell, and at this point the mayor and 
the police find out the state of things. 
Bride and bridegroom are rescued, 
and the secret sinners of both sexes 
receive their deserts. 

The aristocratic party presented 
themselves in force at those represen- 
tations which gave any opportunity 
of manifesting loyal sentiments. Fre- 
quent disturbances took place in con- 
sequence, and then the journals which 
had, most violently, insisted on the 
abolition of the censorship began, with 
@ curious inconsistency, to show thie 
necessity of restraining the directors 
from presenting any pieces but those 
cntlotty in unison with republican 
opinion. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
even while the life or death of the 
King was in question before the pa- 
triots of the day, Zhe Friend of the 
Laws by Laya continued to be re- 
eee. yet nothing could be more 

old and even savage than his treat- 
ment of the demagogues in power. 


“Patriots! what, those intrepid poltroons ! 

Preaching homicides in the recess of their 
studies ; 

Jugglers, patriots, seeking places, 

Investing their grimaces with an air of 
civism, 

And in order to make the best gift of 
heaven hateful, 

Making liberty as bloody as themselves.’ 


The Mayor himself visiting the 
theatre to induce the management to 
lay aside the piece, found himself 
surrounded by a crowd demanding 
with loud cries the representation of 
the Friend of the Laws. He wrote 
at once for instruction to the As- 
sembly then sitting. They came to 
the following resolution which was 
transmitted to the perplexed func- 
tionary. 


“The National Assembly do not recognise 
any laws which permit the municipal autho- 


rities to exercise censorship évet theatrical 
pieces. Besides the Assembly can have no 


inquietude, as the people shows itself the 
‘Friend to the Laws.’’ 


The Communal body much dissa- 
tisfied with this decision, brought the 
matter again before the Convention, 
to the disgust of Danton and his 
brothers of the Mountain. He ex- 
pressed their displeasure and their 
will in this energetic tirade :— 


“T acknowledge, Citizens, that it was 
my conviction that we had met for a more 
important object than the play-house 
(Voices, “the question is Liberty”). Yes, 
the question is liberty and the tragedy which 
we are going to represent before the nations. 
The question is to make the axe of the 
laws fall on the head of a tyrant, and not 
on a wretched play.” 


The Commune, that embodiment of 
the spirit of the clubs, did not cease 
till they got Laya’s drama suppressed, 
and not only it, but every one not 
breathing irreligion and licence. One 
of their darling spectacles was Lu 
Papesse, Jeanne, in which the he- 
roine, our legendary Pope Joan, dis- 
guised in male attire, kills several of 
her lovers, gets herself ordained priest, 
arrives at the Cardinalate, then at the 
Papacy, and finally gives leave to all 
the clergy to marry in order that she 
herself may espouse her lover. 

While Pope Joan was the delight 
of Commune and Convention Merope 
was prohibited. One of the members 
had witnessed the representation at 
the theatre Montansier, and deemed 
it subversive of the social order, that 
a woman in mourning should be al- 
lowed to weep her dead husband, and 
desire the return of her absent 
brothers. What was it but an at- 
tempt to excite sympathy for the 
“Widow Capet” in the Temple ? 
The danger was evidently imminent ; 
and as in the times of the old Ro- 
mans, the Dictator was charged to 
see that “no damage should befal 
the republic,” the Mayor was en- 
joined to hinder the performance of 
Merope and other such demoralizing 
spectacles. An edict passed at the 
time, enjoined that “ every theatre on 
which should be represented pieces 
tending to deprave the public spirit 
and to revive theshameful superstition 
of royalty should be closed, and the 
directors arrested and punished with 
the utmost rigour of the law.” 
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The Pope's Supper wust have been 
a rich treat to the new apostles of the 
Golden Age. The great dignitary 
himself was drunk, the ambassadors 
indulging in a boxing-match, an im- 
becile archbishop was stuttering. 
The cardinals were no ,better than 
they should be, and the Abbe Maury 
and the Cardinal de Bernis were 
singing indecent songs. This camel 
went down easily and pleasantly. 
Not so the poor little gnat /a- 
mela, the moral Mr. Richardson’s 
Pamela, one of whose crimes was 
that of being discovered to be the 
daughter of a count, just before her 
marriage. Even after the author, 

rancois de Neufchateau “changed 
all that” and left her peasant-born, 
it was found insufferable that a Gen- 
tleman should conduct himself as a 
man of honour. 

Even after improvements, the pro- 
duction of the unpatriotic piece gave 
so much offence that the Committee 
of Public Safety had the performers of 
the National Theatre and the author 
of Pamela arrested, and put in dur- 
ance in Saint Pelagic. 


“Next day Barrére accounted for this 
proceeding before the Convention. He ex- 
plained that the Committee had acted in 
virtue of the decree of the 2nd of August. 
Pamela as well as the Friend of the Laws 
disturbed public tranquillity. In that piece 
nobility not virtue was recompensed, It 
eulogized the English nation at the very 
moment when the Duke of York was 
ravaging our territory. The aristocrats, 
the moderates, and the Feuillants* had 
assembled to cheer the maxims uttered by 
the milords, The corrections made by the 
author were but an illusion; he had left 
untouched such lines as this,— 

“The triumphant party is alone legiti- 
mate,’ 

If the procedure of the Committee ap- 
pear to some too harsh, I need only remark 
to them that the theatres are the primary 
schools of enlightened men, and a supple- 
ment to public education.” t 


Let it be said to the credit of the 
or actors, especially those of the 
heatre Frangais, that they did not 
freely go with the mad tide, and that 
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whenever they dared show their 
feelings they were generally on the 
side of legitimate rule as opposed to 
anarchy and tyranny. But one after 
another all were obliged to yield to the 
unhappy condition of things. When 
Sylvain Maréchal, accompanied by 
the members of Convention, attended 
to read his piece, Zhe Last Judgment 
of the Kings, Grandménil, one of 
the actors, merely observed, “If I 

ronounce these words I shall be 
ane in case the royal family is ever 
restored.” “And are you not afraid 
of being hung if you don’t pronounce 
them ?”’ was the convincing rejoinder. 

In that precious piece all the royal 
and pontifical man-eaters of Europe, 
—the Emperor of Austria, the Em- 

ress of Russia, the Kings of Prussia, 
ingland, Spain, Naples, and Poland, 
and the Pontiff himself, were con- 
ducted into a desert isle by sans- 
culottes, and there abandoned. Being 
left to themselves they uttered mu- 
tual reproaches, quarrelled, fell to 
box, and finally a voleano opened at 
their feet and swallowed them all 
alive. A collection of the sans- 
culotte dramas, even if not amusing, 
would be found very curious. 

It is not in our power to write, nor 
would our readers like to hear de- 
scribed, some of the theatrical situa- 
tions in the *‘ Kings and the Priests,” 
and other pieces, played before the 
beginning of 1794, but from the period 
of the degradation of the Goddess 
of Reason, some scruples began to 
manifest themselves about those plays 
in which public worship was mocked. 

Till the death of Robespierre, the 
unfortunate licencers of plays were in 
as much need of pity as the recording 
angels in Lord Byron’s “Vision of 
Judgment.” The score (more or less) 
of theatres in Paris were obliged at 
every change of representation,—and 
these changes were nearly of daily 
occurrence, to submit a copy of the 
piece about to be next acted ; and if 
these devoted functionaries allowed 
anything to appear which was com- 

limentary, directly or indirectly, to 
ing, noble, or priest, they could 


* The Feuillants were strictly a btanch of the Monks of the Order of St. Bernard, dis- 


tinguished by white mantles, The Feuillantines were nuns of the same order. 


The ap- 


plication of the term to a particular school of Parisian politics, in 1794, is sufficiently 


obvious, 


+ Histoire de la Censure Théatrale en France: par Victor Hallays—Dabot. Paris: 


Dentu. 
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scarcely call their lives their own. 
And how contemptible was the result 
of their labours! 

The Royalist Cid became the gene- 
ral of the Spanish republicans. The 
line in Moliere, 


‘* Nous vivons sous un prince ennemi de la 
fraude,” 


became in the policeman’s hands,— 


“Tis sont passés, ces jours consacrés a la 
fraude.”* 


For “The King was passing,” the 
scrupulous men substituted the safe 
but rather nonsensical phrase, “The 
Law was passing.” 


IMPROVEMENT UNDER THE EMPIRE. 


There is nothing of an interesting 
nature to be recorded of the condi- 
tion of the theatre till the accession 
to power of Buonaparte. The actors 
continued in a state of fear and 
worry, and the licencers’ dreams were 
not untroubled, for they were always 
in fear that some unlucky word or 
phrase tolerating religion or monarchy 
might have escaped their notice, and 
the dramatic spectacles continued to 
mirror the immoral and _ irreligious 
spirit of theday. We shall only take 
notice of one tempest in a teacup oc- 
curring in 1798, when Hoffman was 
allowed an appearance for his Adrian. 
It had been rejected in 1792, but now 
on reducing the emperor to the rank 
of general, suppressing the words 
throne, king, reiga, and sending back 
the triumphal car to the property- 
room, the piece was privileged.~ Un- 
happily the play in its original form 
was in print for some time, and was 
sold extensively on the day before, 
and the day after the performance. 
Zealous deputies seizing on the pam- 
phlet, ran with it to the “ Council of 
the Five Hundred,” and demanded 
punishment on all concerned in the 
offence. There followed great indig- 
nation, a hurried message to the di- 
rectory, the licencer summoned, the 
mistake discovered, a sudden appease- 
ment, and a fraternization on a large 
scale | 

Lucien Buonaparte, Minister of the 
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Interior, was appointed to supervise 
all theatrical affairs in 1800. His 
reader and examiner was M. Nogaret, 
formerly attached to the staff of the 
Lieutenant-general of the police. Alle- 
gorical tableaux and pieces founded 
on the passing events of the day pre- 
vailed mich during the Consulate : 
the Peace of Luneville and the Peace 
of Amiens were expensively com- 
memorated. At the beginning of the 
war with England the managers dared 
not use a scrap of stuff of English 
manufacture in costumes or decora- 
tions, but after the peace nothing 
that was thought to grate on John 
Bull’s nerves would be permitted. 
Alexander Duval had just finished 
his tragedy of Struensée on the eve 
of the Treaty of Amiens, but met a 
stern veto to its appearance. He 
took for granted that Queen Matilda, 
sister to our George IIL, was really 
an adulteress, and had to suffer for 
his want of charity. 

Duval was again unfortunate with 
his Edward in Scotland, after two 
crowded representations. In one 
scene, Colonel Cope calls for a toast 
to the death of all the adherents of the 
House of Stuart ; the prince answers 
that he does not drink to (at) any 
one’s death. There was great ap- 
plause from the many royalists in the 

ouse, and the actors next day re- 
ceived an order to omit the passage. 
They did so, but substituted a stronger 
equivalent. Edward on receiving the 
order stood up, and dashed hisglags on 
the boards. Greater applause thun- 
dered from the royalists than before. 
TheFirstConsyl was present,and much 
interested in the piece, but witnessing 
the exuberant sympathy with Royalty 
under a cloud among the audience he 
was not at all sleanet. Next morning 
the director received orders to discon- 
tinue the Topresentarion. Napoleon 
found himself in the presence of two 
hostile parties, the royalists and the 
republicans, and kept a sharp watch 
on the proceedings of both. Next 
day it was the turn of the republicans 
to rejoice in the degradation of Roy- 
alty. They patiently sat out the five 
qreary acts of the King and the 

abourer to enjoy the spectacle of 


* “We live under a prince, enemy to fraud.” 


« They are passed,—those days consecrated to fraud.” 
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the vile condition into which the 
author had brought Don Pedro, per- 
jurer and assassin. 

Among the harmless plays which 
came under censure during the Con- 
sulship, and in which only the seers 
through mill-stones, the cgurt satel- 
lites, could detect harm,° was the 
Antechamber known at a later date 
by the name of Picaros and Diego, 
and still extant in a 32mo edition of 
French farces. A foolish knave and 
a roguish one returning from the east, 

rsonate two poblemen supposed to 

ave been shipwrecked. They pay a 
visit at the house of a nobleman to 
whose daughter and niece the drowned 
gentlemen had been affianced some 

ears before. Their design becomes 

nown to the servants and hangers 
on at the castle, and in the absence 
of the family for a day, they are re- 
ceived by these honest and merry folk 
who ape the nobleman and the ladies ; 
and the most laughable mystifications 
and mistakes ensue. The heiress is 
presented by a young dress maker to 
whom the lesser knave had been 
attached before his travels, and to 
whom he might have remained faith- 
ful but for his having heard a report 
of her marriage, and this circumstance 
greatly addsto the interest. Napoleon 
or his family would never have dis- 
covered the secret treason inherent in 
the piece ; but their favourites did, 
and Dupaty’s ‘merry and ingenious 

iece was obliged to wait for better 


8. 
Under the more genial sway of the 


Consulate and the Empire, the stand- 
ard tragedies and comedies of the 
17th and 18th centuries recovered 
their ancient influence, being most 
ably interpreted by Miles. Raucourt, 
Georges, and Duchesnois. Polyeucté 
alone of the ancient repertory found 
itself proscribed by the Minister of 
the Interior ; and the directors of the 
provincial theatres vainly solicited 

rmission to represent it. He 
readed that the example of religious 
fanaticism in the drama would sug- 
gest unfriendly applications to pre- 
sent circumstances, but the First 
Consul determined to witness the 
effect of the dreaded piece in persqn, 
and ordered it to be played at the 
Théatre Frangais. He sat it out, 
was delighted with the entertain- 
ment, and was convinced: of its 
harmlessness. So it was at once 
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acted in the city and the provinces, 
and never kindled the smallest spark 
of mischief. 

During the meditated descent on 
England in 1804, pieces were of 
course written in a great hurry for 
the occasion. The unlucky Alexander 
Duval tried his chance, and fortune 
again deserted him. He improvised 
the “Invasion by William the Con- 
queror” in five acts, and so great a 
crowd witnessed it that many of the 
newspaper critics could not gain ad- 
mission. The First Consul was pre- 
sent ; and next day while the author 
was using his — knife to im- 
prove the work, the order came to 
forbid a repetition. 

In the scene of the landing, the 
troops after gaining the strand, par- 
take of a repast before proceeding 
further; and one of the characters 
anticipates Taillefer in singing the 
song of Roland. As he concludes 
the last strophe he is struck by an 
arrow, and falls dead on the spot. 
It is supposed that the millstone- 
men represented this as an unlucky 
omen, and added their suspicions of 
the author’s royalist instincts. 

From 1800 the language of the 
revolution began to disappear, and 
the titles Monsieur and Madame to 
beheard. The Almanach Nationalin 
the year XI. (1801), announced in its 
preface that the words Monsieur and 
Citoyen would be indifferently used, 
but that Citoyenne should be no more 
applied to a lady of high or low 
estate. 

After the supervision of the drama 

had passed from the Minister of 
Police to the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, and from the Minister of the 
Interior to the General Direction of 
Public Instruction, it returned to the 
Minister of Police again in 1804, and 
four censors were selected to examine 
every piece. The first appointed 
were M. Brousse-Desfa:cherets, 
Lemontey, Lacretelle junior, and 
Esmenard. This arrangement held 
ood for thirty-one years, and was 
ound to work better than to have 
the censorship vested in an indi- 
vidual, who might be suspected in 
many instances to be swayed by per- 
sonal likes or dislikes. 

In 1807 the number of theatres in 
Paris was reduced; but still the 

ublic had sufficient accommodation. 
very house was limited to a certain 
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class of pieces, and the final appeal 
on this point should be made to the 
Minister of the Interior, who merely 
pronounced if such or such piece 
properly belonged to this or that 
repertory ; but did not in any in- 
stance interfere with the functions of 
the four tensors. 


“The censorship under the Empire was 
seconded by the public in its labours for 
the moral purification of the theatre. A 
singular reaction took place. After all the 
debaucheries of the imagination, and the 
gross errors of the understanding, which 
had been produced on the boards for more 
than ten years, weariness and disgust had 
seized on the spectators, and, letting them- 
selves take another bent, they arrived at 
an insufferable prudery. Educated people 
reserved all their admiration for the great 
tragic sorrows; the populace had no ears 
but for heavy and lugubrious melodramas, 
No on® cared to laugh. It was curious to 
find the censors getting uneasy about this 
prudery of audiences. Three of them in 
good set terms deprecated this condition 
of public feeling, which they did not look 
on as virtue, but a sort of pedantic hypo- 
erisy. And the government sympathised 
with them; and censors and government 
were right. If we should show ourselves 
without pity for those works which include 
evil teaching, we should not exclude any 
things that, without any injury to public 
morality, make a whole theatre resound 


with frank and hearty laughter.—(Hallay’s 
Dabdot.) 


The personalities of the early Greek 
comedy, and of the early years of the 
Revolution were no longer allowed, 
nor were the characters in any piece 
to assume the names of living families. 
The comedietta of Sophie Arnould 
and her Friends being announced, 
M. de Lauragais, who unfortunately 
had been reckoned among these 
unrigid gentlemen, appealed to the 
Prefect of Police, for fear of figuring 
in the Vaudeville. The officer re- 
quested information from the director, 
and the next day a letter from the 
three collaborateurs appeared in the 
Journal de Paris, announcing that 
their piece would be simply entitled 
Sophie Arnould, and would not com- 

romise any of her friends living or 
Sea The clergy, secular and re- 
gular, were left at peace. No cha- 
racter dared appear in dress of monk, 
nun, or priest. So exact had the age 
become that in the Marriage of Cor- 
neille, the Cardinal de Richelieu was 
obliged to leave his ecclesiastical 
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robes in the vestry. At the bottom 
of a report of the censors the Duke 
of Rovigo wrote “ Refused.—The 
ministers of religion are personages 
too grave to be laughed at, and they 
should be always presented as objects 
of veneration, and not of ridicule.” 

There wags much good sense and 
moderation shown by the censors and 
the government during the empire. 
Still political pieces, and those in- 
cluding Henri Quatre and the line 
of Bourbon generally, were closely 
watched. 

An occurrence pleasant to be re- 
corded was the interdiction of the 
Roi de Cocaigne in 1810. In the 
comedy the King of Cocaigne passes 
for some time for one out of his 
mind. George III. had come to be 
affected with his mental malady at 
the time, and notwithstanding the 
unfriendly relations between England 
and France the government had the 
good feeling and good taste to pre- 
vent offence being given to England 
or its governing family. 

The tats de Blois, written by 
Raynouard, was perused by the Em- 
peror himself in MS. He saw no 
— harm in it whatever, but 
ooked on it as a mediocre per- 
formance. Before allowing it a place 
on the public boards however, he 
wished to see its effect in his own 
theatre at St. Cloud. 


“ The Emperor listened to the piece atten- 
tively, and without betraying his impres- 
sions, but his opinion on its political ten- 
dency was completely changed. ‘ This 
circumstance,’ said he on the same evening, 
‘confirms me in what every one already 
knows, that there isa wide difference between 
the reading and the representation of a piece. 
I thought at first that this might pass, but I 
now see its inconveniences. The exagger- 
ated eulogiums on the Bourbons are the 
least; the diatribes against the revolution- 
ists are much worse. M, Raynouard has 
made out of the Chief of the Sixteen, the 
Capuchin Chabot of the Convention. There 
are in the piece bits for all parties, for all 
passions. If I allowed it to be acted in 
Paris, I might expect to be told that fifty 
persons were killed in the parterre. Besides 
the author has made Henri IV. a genuine 
Philintus, and the Duke of Guise a Figaro, 
things disagreeably jarring with history. 
For the Duke of Guise, one of the greatest 
personages of his time, was endowed with 
superior talents and qualities, which if he 
had dared to use he might have founded the 
fourth dynasty. Besides he was a relative 
of the Empress, a prince of the House of 
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Austria, with whom we are in friendship, 
and whose ambassador assisted this very 
evening at the representation.’ ¢ 

The Duke of Otranto received orders not to 
authorize the States of Blois, and so it was 
neither acted nor printed. MS. copies were 
circulated in Paris, and the Royalists 
snatched them out of each other's hands. 
The importance attached to this tragedy in 
1814 proved how correct was the Emperor's 
judgment as to its drift." —( Hallay’s Dabot.) 


The Revolutionary dramas were 
not licensed during the Empire. Even 
had they been played, they would 
have fallen cold on the ears of such 
audiences as we have just described. 
The Censors were also unfriendly to 

ieces too adulatory of the existing 

overnment ; and in this showed 
their good sense and that of the 
power whom they represented. So 
much importance was attached to the 
drama in Paris by the different 
European powers, whose ambassadors 
were resident in that city, that great 
attention was needed in the licensing 
of plays, and in observing their effects 
during the representation. 

Happy the country whose govern- 
ment and laws are so acceptable to 
the middle and lower classes of the 
nation that the rulers take little heed 
whether political tirades are or are 
not indulged in by tle popular actors 
in their theatres, royal or republican. 

The new nobility who acquired 
their titles by their prowess on the 
battlé-field, of course obtained brides 
from the families of the old nobility, 
as well as of those who were enriched 
by their own industry or the spoils of 
the royalist estates. These alliances 
gave rise to many ludicrous and some 
vexatious combinations. The dra- 
matist Etienne turning over this 
piquant and bizarre state of things, 
composed his Jntrigante, and so 
vated the acute sensibilities of the 
courtiers, who were better up in field 
tactics than court etiquette, that the 
ThéAtre Francais received orders to 
discontinue the representations. 

The Intrigante, the Baronne de 
Grandcour, has for brother “. Dar- 
villier, a rich manufacturer. In bis 
absence she fills his house with para- 
sites, and bends her energies to com- 

a match between Dorvilliex’s 
Sonahaer and a Count of the new 
ies. However, when a good 
deal of mischief has been acomplish- 
ed, and many sarcasms uttered on 
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the new men, the brother returns, 
routs the Baroness and her unworthy 
friends, and bestows his daughter's 
hand where her heart was already, 
viz., on an estimable man in her own 


rank. The Emperor would not have - 


interfered, although several jokes 
were cracked at the expense of the 
Court, but the ennobled men of the 
rank and file found the night-after- 
night performances intolerable, and 
had thém brought to an untimely end. 


THE PLAYS OF THE RESTORATION. 


But to an untimely end came also 
in its turn the Empire. While the 
invading armies were yet forming an 
immense ring of iron, contracting 
daily on the devoted centre—Paris, 
pieces calculated to inspire courage 
and suggest means for resistance 
were played at all the theatres. 
Among the heroes called from their 
tombs to rouse the national spirit 
were Philip Augustus, Saint Louis, 
Charles Martel, Saravt, and Joan of 
Arc. It was in vain, and a few days 
later William of Prussia and Alex- 
ander his brother (monarch), sitting 
in ease and dignity in their comfort- 
able box at the Opera-house, heard 
themselves thus apostrophised :— 


* Live William 
And his valiant warriors!” &c., &c. 


‘“* Live Alexander,— 
Live this king of kings!” &c,, &, 


The tables now being turned, those 
royalist pieces so long suppressed 
were put in rehearsal in all haste. 
The Hunting Party of Henri Quatre, 
the English at Bourdeaux, Edward 
in Scotland, the Battle of lury, Peter 
the Great, Gabrielle d’Estrées, the 
States of Blois, and the Triumph of 
Z'rajan, soon converted the late de- 
fenders of the Empire into the most 
loyal of royalists. Henri Quatre, the 
personification of paternal royalty, 
was enjoying his renovated existence 
on the boards of several theatres at 
the same time. 

A request was made for the author- 
ization of the Jntrigante, and was at 
once granted ; but strange to say, the 
author Etienne declined to avail him- 
self of his privilege. (It is doubtful 
whether the application had been 
made by himself or his well-wishers.) 
He added a newspaper explanation to 
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his refusal in terms which, if he 
wasn’t at the time under the influence 
of a momentary caprice, must reflect 
great credit on his feelings. 


“It would not become one in my position 
to establish the success of a work on the 
memory of its proscription by a Govern- 
ment urder which I wasemployed. When 
these words ‘‘ Forbidden by such or such a 
Government,” will have lost their influence, 
I shall perhaps decide on setting my play 
before the public eye. But till that time I 
shall carefully confine it to my portfolio, 
resolved not to give occasion through any 
fault of my own, to unkind reflections on 
him whose benefits I experienced.” 


The Censors appointed by the 
Empire continued to exercise their 
functions under the restored family, 
and Suard, whom our readeg may 
recollect in his office of Censor during 
the last years of Louis XVI, was 
placed on the pension list. 

Through the apparent good-will 
shown Dy the Parisians to the 
foreigners, a very ill feeling towards 
England was manifest. The Siege of 
Rouen by Henry V. being proposed 
for representation, was not permitted ; 
government dreading a violent de- 
monstration against the English by 
the occupiers of the pit. 

Actors and their managers are loyal 
to the powers that be from their 
exceptional position. It must haye 
been an irksome thing to the Paris 
artists to personate the Vicar of 
Bray and his family night after night, 
and to sing the praises of Louis 
XVIII. after zeaiously chanting an 
eulogium on Buonaparte the week 
before. To reduce the actor’s self- 
respect within the narrowest bounds, 
perhaps to-morrow his voice will be 
reclaimed by his imperial patron. 
This was what might be expected 
when the news arrived in Paris that 
Napoleon was no longer in Elba, but 
pressing the soil of France, and 
speedily approaching the capital. 
aie affairs wore too solemn an 
aspect during the “hundred days” 
for much thought to be wasted on 
the es bills. There were no occa- 
sional pieces improvised, and no plays 
performed but such as were strictly 
colourless as far as politics were eon- 
cerned. The single exception of 
** Belisaire” is not worth mention. 

It was not pleasant for a mere man 
of letters or a seeker for relaxation to 
spend his evenings in the pit of any 
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of the prineipal theatres during the 
carly years. the restoration. Though 
the Royalists had once more the upper 
hand, they were sadly troubled by the 
two unfriendly parties, the Buona- 
partists and the Republicans. The 
Censors did what they could to pre- 
vent any offence to either of the 
bodies in opposition, but so eagerly 
did the three parties hearken for any 
expression that could serve as an 
apology for applause or disapproha- 
tion, that the ministry were = in 
a state of chronic uneasiness. 

The inoffensive tragedy of Ger- 
manicus by Arnault afforded oppor- 
tunity for a battle-royal in the pit of 
the Thé&tre Frangais. Little did the 
noble Roman hero, the husband of 
Agrippina, the conqueror of Arminius, 
and the victim of the wicked Tiberius, 
ever dream in his tent in the German 
forest that his name should excite an 
ignoble combat in the pit of the 
Théatre Frangais eighteen centuries 
after his patriotic career was closed. 
The tragedy was performed in 1817, 
and every opportunity seized on for 
condemning or applauding according 


to the humour of the hostile perties. 


The curtain having fallen, whistling 
and applause began a strife ak 
was soon conducted with canes and 
torn-up benches. Some demanded 
the presence of the author, others 
shouted for non-compliance. Several 
peaceable individuals took refuge on 
the stage, and Talma, making his 
appearance in his ordinary dress, 
announced that the author’s wish 
was to remain unrecognised. The 
iece was laid aside, violent articles 
inserted in the journals, a lawsuit 
commenced by the sons of Arnault 
against M. Marainville, editor of the 
Royalist Drapeau Blane, and a slight 
wound received by this gentleman in 
a duel which succeeded the legal 
affair. After this concatenation of 
undesirable occurrences, no cane or 
offensive instrument was permitted 
inside the pit door of the theatre. 
Great as was the care of the censors 
in excluding obnoxious passages their 
success was but indifferent. In the 
* Spirit of Party or the Reconeilia- 
tion,” though one party indicated in 
the title was the English Ministry, 
and the other the Opposition, the 
Parisian partisans recognised them- 
selyes, and disputes in the pit, need- 
ing only the canes and the benches of 
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the combat described, were rife for 
the two evenings of the representa- 
tion. The piece appeared again, but 
the action was put back to the days 
of the Episcopalians and the Inde- 

ndents. During the reigns of 

uis XVIII. and Charles X., the 
Revolution, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, and the chief characters who 
flourished during these periods, were, 
as far as the theatre was concerned, 
as if they had never been. 

Edward in Scotland, the inter- 
dicted of 1802 and 1807, and Royalist 
to the core, was of course readily 
licensed in 1819, but all the eyes of 
the ministry opened wide at finding 
Charles Edward adopted and greeted 
by the Buonapartists as the repre- 
sentative of their exiled chief. 

The Zarare of Beaumarchais fur- 
nishes a rare instance of the many 
changes which a drama with any vita- 
lity in it, had to suffer in the course of 
thirty years. Revolutionary in 1787, 
it became constitutionally Royalist in 
1792, but was strictly Republican in 
1795. It was a warm partisan of 
Buonaparte in 1802, an Imperialist in 
1807, and ended in becoming a stanch 
Royalist in 1818. The original philo- 
sophical prologue dropped off in one 
of its early transformations ; even the 
plot had to endure radical changes. 
Originally Atar King of Ormuz was 
dethroned by Zarare, and murdered 
by rebels. Better things were in store 
for him. Under royalist patronage 


his crown and life were preserved, 


and his faithful Z’arare, who was the 
agent in these good interventions, was 
brilliantly rewarded. 

We find the same spirit impatient 
of control either in a moral or a 
political sense, ceaselessly struggling 


with authority from the youth of 


Louis XV. to the end of the Bourbon 
monarchy in 1830. Louis XVIII. 
with as good a will as Buonaparte to 
make the theatre fall in with his 
views, found it out of the question to 
have his wishes respected. An ex- 
pression most innocent in purport 
would be seized on by the parterre, 
and made a vehicle of disloyal out- 
burst. These passages would be 
noticed next day in the opposition 
papers, and next evening would be 
encored. The Mayor of Metz disap- 
pointed this last manceuvre by an- 
nouncing that no passage should be 
encored except in the operas, and 
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this precedent was followed generally 
through France. 

The lovers of new things endeav- 
oured to havethe “ Madness of Charles 
VI.” put upon the stage, which 
it will be recollected, was interdicted 
by Buonaparte in 1809. It would 
be a delightful spectacle to the un- 
friends of the last of the Bourbons— 
that of royalty degraded, imbecile, 
and contemptible. However their 
wishes were left ungratified in this 
as in several other instances. 

The Government being thus kept 
on the alert it is strange that Talma 
should have been allowed to personate 
Sylla for seventy nights without 
molestation. This piece, written by 
Jouy, represented the truculent 
Rom@: under the double aspect of 
severe despot, and generous master, 
and an effectivescene was contrived for 
his resignation. Talma in his make- 
up presented the late Emperor to the 
life, and of course the imperialists 
in the parterre were elated beyond 
measure. 

Ltegulus was another, if a lesser 
triumph for the friends of the Empire. 
Several covert references were made 
to the young king of Rome, but the 
Censors, made wise by the oversight 
in Sylla, rendered the piece as inno- 
cuous as lay in their power. The 
Odeon, excited by the success of these 
two dramas, exhumed the Regulus 
of Dorat, in which were found these 
apt allusions :— 


“He shall be some day the honour of his 
country. 


For his instruction my example and my 
name shall suffice ; 

Oh my son, my dearson! .. . 

Let your still young arm learn to avenge 
me, 


And these Romans shall direct your courage; 
Not one of them unfit to be thy aid. 
In every citizen I leave you a father. 


As citizen let him live, as hero Jet him die!” 


These exhortations,addressed by the 
parting Regulus to his son, could not 
fail of exciting a storm of applause. 
The prudent censors refused permis- 
sion. 

At a representation of the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, the folk in the pit 
having printed copies of the play in 
their hands, shouted to the actors 
that they were omitting some of the 
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best p: es, and demanded a cor- 
rect repetition. They refused, some 
copies were thrown on the stage, 
and at last they shouted them off the 
scene altogether. The commissary of 
police came forward, and declared 
that the omitted passages had not 
been heard in a theatre for eighteen 
years. Vain intervention; the cries 
and vociferations redoubled, and the 
police dismissed the audience. 

These regenerators were as hostile 
to English literature and politics as 
they were to the restored family. An 
English company presented Othello 
to a Parisian audience at the Porte St. 
Martin; but it was only in dumb 
show the first night, and thenext night 
they were not permitted to finigy the 

iece. (Not many years sincé our 
ndoners returned the compliment 
by their unkind reception of the 
“Three Musketeers.”) This was in 
1822. Five years made a great alter- 
ation in the taste of French audiences. 
In 1827, the party in opposition 
hoping for and expecting encourage- 
ment from beyond the Channel, 
cheered Mr. Charles Kemble and Miss 
Smithson to the echo. 

Any one reading in detail the petty 
and undignified combats of the Go- 
vernment and their ill-willers in the 
department of the theatre alone, 
might with some appearance of reason 
suppose that the other home affairs 
and all the foreign should have been 
treated with considerable neglect. 
The utmost care was taken that no 
seditious language should be left in 
theauthorized acting copy of a drama ; 
andin special, that theactor should not 
forget Hamlet’s advice to the players, 
and speak something not set down in 
his part. 

As there was less attention paid to 
the copies of plays in print, which 
consequently remained unmutilated, 
and as country managers were obliged 
to trust to these printed copies, a new 
subject of inquietude presented it- 
self However, a remedy was disco- 
vered by some ingenious friend of law 
and order. Every manager might, 
on application, be supplied from the 
bureau in Paris, with a corrected copy 
attested by the Government stamp. 
Every provincial manager who had 
no appetite for ne painsand penalties 
provided himself with those copies 
which had made acquaintance with the 
censor’s scoring pen. 
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The trouble a manager was obliged 
to take to get his pieces authorized 
from day to day, and the complicated 
process observed in the bureaux by 
the officials interested in the theatre 
are indescribable. 

The second decade of the nineteenth 
century exhibited an unhappy state 
of things in Paris. The enemies of 
Government not only wished for a 
political reformation and change of 
masters, and wrote and spoke vigor- 
ously to thatvend, but in order to help 
out their cause encouraged the issue 
in cheap forms of all of the publica- 
tions of Voltaire, Rousseau, D’Alem- 
bert, and Diderot, and promoted their 
sale among the people. Printers and 
publishers were ready to emit on bad 
paper, and in very small type, and 
for a few sous, these unwholesome but 
attractive works, and by this proceed- 
ing gave the friends of religion and 
social order much disquiet. In the go- 
vernmental relations with the theatre 
there was shown more zeal than dis- 
cretion. The actors were not allowed 
to name any of these apostles of infi- 
delity nor their works. The delight 
of the audience at the Odeon, and the 
uproarious applause following a re- 
petition of these lines by a servant 
while tracing out a direction in an 
itinerary, can be scarcely conceived :— 


“The Pont Royal,—ah well! 

Behold the domicile of a famous writer, 

Of Voltaire! At this name the world 
entire—but hist ! 

The house of Voltaire is farfrom the Institute, 

Here it in.” . . . 


Friends of good order as we are, 
we would not be sorry to be present 
when in an occasional piece the con- 
troller of a theatre sung these lines :— 

** Ah, for the honour of literature, 

These arms no longer strike terror.” 


At the conclusion of the second 
line, his interlocutor slily snatched a 
pair of scissors from the controller’s 
pocket, and brandishing them in great 
glee, repeated the distich in song to 
an electrified audience. 

The accession of Charles X. was 
attended with some indications of a 
quieter state of things. Several plays 
interdicted in the last reign, were 
authorized, and many that were sup- 
posed to contain much explosive mat- 
ter fell cold and flat on the audiences, 
The students of the Quartier Latin 
formed a power within a power, the 
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parterre of the Odeon situate on their 
Bide of the river was their paradise. 

At a time when not only hypocrisy 
but religion itself was at a sad dis- 
count, one might naturally expect 
the revival of Z'artufe, and revived it 
was, and repeated in all the provincial 
theatres. The students received it 
with such boisterous welcome one 
night at the Odeon that the police 
summarily and prematurely dismissed 
them and the rest of the audience. 

So eager and acute were the mal- 
contents in spying out every peg on 
which to hang a. demonstration, and 
so much were tlie officials on their 
guard to disappoint them, that the 
name given to acertain salad in vogue, 
the Capuchin’s beard was removed 
from a farce. Days and days after- 
wards the fault-finding papers treated 
their readers to every variety of puns, 
jokes in the worst taste, and words 
of ambiguous application, apropos to 
the Capuchin’s beard, and humbly 
entreated His Majesty to relieve his 
loving subjects from the capucinades 
under which they were groaning. 

In the years 1827 and 1828 there 
came an unaccountable relaxation in 
the proceedings of the censorship. 
Still, none of the great deeds of Na- 
poleon were allowed to be brought 
forward, nor allusions to his victories 
made, nor playsacted in which himself 
or his deeds were presented under as- 
sumed names and at remote epochs. 
Clerical costumes as well as the clergy 
themselves; were forbidden to be 
brought on the scene. 


THE ROMANTIC DRAMA AND ITS FOUNDER. 


The cerisors of that day had nearly 
as great a horrot of the introduction 
of the romantic school upon the boards 
of the theatre a8 théy had to Vol- 
taire and Napoleon.. However, M. 
Victor Hugo obtained an appearance 
for his Marion Delorme and his 
Hernani, and very disagreeable and 
bitter passages of arms (the authot’s 
to wit) took place between him 
and some of the censors of the day, 
men of talent and rectitude; and 
whose names deserve preservation. 
They were MM. Alisan de Chazet, 
Sauvo, Laya, author of “The Friend 
of the Laws” in the days of Terror, 
Briffault, and Cheron. Theré was a 
very pretty quarrel between the poet 
aad, M. Briffault. The opinion of this 
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gentlemani (his colleagues heartily con- 
curring) on the merits of “ Hernani” 
took this disparaging form: 

“The analysis can give but an imperfect 
idea of the bizarrerie of the conceptidi atid 
the vices of the execution. It seems 4 
tissue of extravagances, to which the author 
vainly strives to impart an air of elevation, 
and which are in effect but trivialities and 
grossness. The piece abounds in faults of 
every description. The king frequently 
expresses himself like a bandit, and the 
bandit treats the king as a brigand. The 
daughter of a Grandee of Spain is no other 
than a brazen-faced damsel without dignity 
or modesty. Still despite so many grave 
faults, I am of opinion that there can be no 
harm in authorizing the representation of 
this piece, but that it is essential not to re- 
eng one word. Itis good that the public 
showm see to what reach of error the hu- 
man mind can attain when disengaged from 
every rule and every good usage.” 


THE DRAMA OF THE THREE GLORIOUS DAYS. 


The Golden Age was proclaimed in 
July, 1830, all censorship ignored, and 
all good citizens were to “live happy 
ever after” as in the story books, 
their citizen king having no other 
earthly trouble but to promenade at 
his ease among his grocers and haber- 
dashers, and rejoice in the brisk trade 
they were driving. The theatres in- 
augurated the reign of Saturn b 
bringing forward in double quic 
time, the Visitandines, Charles 1X., 
Robert the Brigand Chief, the Capu- 
chin's Marriage, the Jesuit, and the 
Le Deum and the Tocsin, all econtain- 
ing most unflattering portraits of 
kings and churchmen, and distin- 
guished by accommodating systems of 
morality. People had forgotten the 
amenities of the conscription ; they 
only remembered the glories of the 
Empire and the irksomeness of the 
long silence imposed on authors and 
actors with regard to the name and 
deeds of the man of the gray coat 
and cocked-hat who never forgot 
any early kindness. Like famished 
wolves they threw themselves on 
every dramatic incident of his career, 
and brought out in rapid succession 
the Napoleon of Dumas, Josephine 
or the Return from. Wagram, the 
Scholar of Brienne, the Ligutenant 
of _ Artillery, the Gray Petene, 
Schinbrunn and St, Helena, and the 
Emperor, Even the good, easy, and 
long-headed citizen king began to 
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think he had had enough of the “Man 
in the Gray Coat,” but when the Son 
of the Man (Duke of Reichstadt) 
made his appearance he thought it 
only a degree better than finding 
Charles X. or Henry V. facing the 
fickle audience some night. The out- 
rages on morality and religion were 
only equalled, scarcely surpassed by 
the spectacles of 1793-1799. Living 
people were obliged to look at them- 
selves on the scene as the play writers 
chose to paint them, and in vain the 
relatives of public characters nolonger 
in life, deprecated their tesuscita- 
tion. 

Six months after the inauguration 
of the reign of licence the Govern- 
ment felt called on to eae 
close the floodgates of immorality 
threatening to swamp society with 
its pestilent waters. M. Montalevet 
did not arrogate for the Government 
the right to prevent the acting of any 
piece. It would merely punish offences 
against the usages of society or 
established morality. This was what 
was contemplated. 

Fifteen days before the acting of a 
play a copy should be deposited at 
the office of the ministry, and the 
representation, names of actors, &c., 
should correspond with this copy. 
After the first representation the judge 
if he saw sufficient cause would sus- 
petid the repetitions, and make within 
five days his report to the council, 
who would at once remove the restric- 
tion, or send the case to a jury. This 
would have been an unwise enactment, 
taking the loss of time by the theatre 
into account. 

An offence against public or reli- 
gious morality or good manners, was 
to be punished by an imprisonment 

of from two months to two years, and 
a fine varying from fifty francs to 
five thousand. An itisult offered to 
the king was to be expiated by a sum 
varying from 500 to 10,000 fratics, 
aiid an imprisonment from six months 
to five years. Fines and iinprison- 
itients Were properly proportioned to 
offences given to foreign potentates 
ahd ministers foreigii aiid native. 

The representation of a living indi- 
vidual on the stagé cost the culprit 
500 to 5,000 frances, The relatives of 
person deceased within twenty- 
five years might have the manager on 
whose stage he was personified, pun- 
ished by a fine of 800 to 3,000 francs, 


and an imprisonment of not less than 
fifteen days or more than a year. 
These regulations if p into law 
and enforced, would have been niore 
distressing to managers than the 
censorship in its worst days. How- 
ever a press of other affairs prevented 
their discussion in the first year, and 
so many objections were made by 
authors and managers in the second 
that the Government contented itself 
with threatening the law of 1804; 
but without daring to use it. So 
those primary schools of the people 
as Barrtre called the Boulevard 
theatres in 1793, continued to instruct 
the youtli of the marais and the fat- 
borgs in the moralities proféssed by 
Robert Macaire and Bertrand, or 
found in the “Two days of a Bride” 
and the “ Wedding Night.” Some of 
these seeds possibly bore fruit in the 
assassination of the heroic Arch- 
bishop some seventeen years later. 
The incident about to be related is 
worthy of a place among the curiosi- 
ties of the drama. The “ Trial of a 
Marshal of France (Ney) in 1815” 
was announced at the Noveantés in 
September 1831. The Prefect of 
Police forbade tlie representation, and 
defaced the large bills. The manager 
nevertheless had his doors opened, 
and the audience admitted. They 
were obliged by the police to evacuate 
the house, yet next day fresh posters 
were stuck up. An immense crowd 
assembled, but were dispersed by 
two troops of the Municipal Guards, 
and the house closed. The authors 
cited the minister and the Prefect of 
Police before the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and employed Garnier Pages 
as their advocate; but after some 
unnecessary trouble and expense, thé 
tribunal announced its own incom- 
petetice, as it was a matter in which 
the Administration was conceriied. 
The venerable and benevolent poet 
who with his family now solace the 
misery of the indigent of oné of the 
Chantel Islands, does not probably 
dwell with thtuch pleasure on the pré- 
duction of his Le Rot Pamuse svitie 
thirty-five years since. The minister 
M: d’Atgout expressed & wish to 6b 
the MS. M. Vietor Hugo declared 
he wotild rather withdraw his piece 
than submit to any censorship. The 
minister said he had the right, but 
would fot insist on it, being confident 
of M. Vi Huge’s sense of what wits 
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due to public morality. The great 
ae of the romantic and slightly 

thy school justified the minister’s 
g opinion by producing a play 
which was designated next day in 
the National, Hugo’s friend and a 
virulent opponent of the Government 
of July in terms some of which our 
readers would scarcely tolerate in 
translation. 


“T scarceiy dare to introduce you into 
the abode to which M. Victor Hugo has con- 
ducted us. You have in the same den, 
murder * * * * and drunkenness,— 
things so to say the most horrible and re- 
pugnant in the world. It is between this 
triad,—a poignard, a woman of ill fame, 
and a wine pot, thut our poet places Francis I. 
Francis gets drunk, and lies down on the 
ground,—Le Rois’amuse . And not a 
single moral ray gleams on this ignoble 
gloom; not a thought to raise humanity 
thus groping after pleasure through mire 
and blood.” 


The prgeniien was atonceforbidden, 
but M. Hugo formally demanded of 
the Théatre Frangais the continuance 
of the play. The theatre interposed 
the minister between itself and the 
poet. From nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing the court of the Chamber of 
Commerce was crowded ; the advo- 
cates spoke amidst continual interrup- 
tions, and asquad of National Guards 
were introduced to preserve order. 
The poet assisted by M. Odillon Bar- 
rot pleaded his cause in a cloudy 
fashion ; was sometimes eloquent, 
but proved nothing. At theconclusion 
the court pronounced its own incom- 
petence, and condemned theteacher of 
the new morality to pay; the entire 
costs. So the king ceased to amuse 
himself, nor was he even called on in 
the saturnalia of 1848 to get drunk. 
The Italians seem to possess the secret 
of moral disinfection. They converted 
the drama into the opera of Rigoletto 
and by dint of sweet singing and 
artistic skill, veiled its grossness to a 
satisfactory extent. So was the Dame 
aux Camelias made presentable even 
to the moral and religious ladies who 
honour London, and Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, by their ene, by an- 
nouncing herself as Traviata, de- 
tailing her sorrows in the pure Bocca 
Toscana and filling the theatre with 
melody from her consumptive lungs. 
This isolated victory did not place 


any interruption in the way of the 
education of the youth of Paris. They 
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continued to be edified and informed 
by melodramas founded on M. G. 
Lewis’s prurient romance, and other 
such like foundations. So confused 
were the popular ideas of morality and 
the reverse, that on a play-bill of the 
day was read this egregious advertise- 
ment ;—“ By request of the pupils 
who have obtained prizes at the Uni- 
versity, The Monk and the AUBERGE 
pes ApRETs” (Robert Macaire’s 
plaything). 

In 1833 an animated discussion 
took place in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and the necessity of doing some- 
thing to arrest the progress of the 
existing evil insisted on. Yet -no 
preventive measure was agreed to, 
a M. Alexander Dumas, with 
nffch self-complacency, enjoyed all 
the horrors of his Z'our de Nesle from 
a private box. In this drama his 
royal and noble ladies committed 
every crime which, according to his 
school, are among the privileges of 
the noble and royal ladies of France. 


A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER, 


At last, in 1835, Government, with 
the entire approval of deputies and 
ministers, resumed the censorship; 
and pieces displaying a purer mo- 
rality and greater genius began to be 
produced. Among others may be 
named /rangois le Champi by Mme. 
Dudevant, the Burgraves by Victor 
Hugo, Mademoiselle de Belle Isle, 
and Les Demoiselles de Saint Cyr by 
Dumas, La Cigué by M: Augier, Lu- 
créce by Ponsard, and Baron la Fleur 
by M. Doucet. The names of the 
fout censors-in-chief were MM. Per- 
rot, Florent, Haussman, and Bassett. 
M. Thiers in inducting these gentle- 
men into their functions, distinctly 
gave them to understand that they 
should not sanction the performance 
of any drama of the class to which 
the Zour of Nesle belonged. 

The censors found themselves 
after all their labours powerless to 
repress certain abuses. An actor 
would repeat passages restricted, and 
by mere gesture, and by-play,—in- 
definable knavish tricks, do much 
mischief. Still the grossness of the 
past years was put an endto. The 
examiners had a bright thought one 
lucky day, and put it in practice. 
Se greeted e authors to attend 


e office, and freely discussed 
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with them the harm or the harmless- 
ness of plot or expression, and by an 
air of friendly interest, and dint of 
reasoning, the writers were in most 
cases made to see the wisdom of 
government, and won over to yield 
up objectionable points. 

Frederic le Maitre was as incon- 
solable for the exclusion of his Robert 
Macaire, as Calypso long ago for 
the departure of Ulysses. He was 
comforted in 1840 by getting the 

art of Vautrin in Balzac’s drama. 

owever the whole audience took it 
ill that a low fellow like Vautrin 
should have caused such confusion 
among high and titled folk that the 
ill suecess of the piece was assured 
even if the interdiction had not ar- 
rived at the theatre next day. In 
one of the scenes the eccentric Le- 
maitre appearing as the Mexican am- 
bassador, presented the very eidolon 
of the Citizen King. Vidocq was the 
original of Vautrin. 

aie during the reign of Louis 
Philippe novel-writers and_ play- 
writers concertedly assumed the task 
of giving the poor all the virtues 
under the sun, and of course reserv- 
ing none forthe rich. The Rich and 
Poor of Souvestre, the Mysteries of 
Paris, and the Rag-picker of Paris, 
and many others, all sought to estab- 
lish this great verity. Dumas in his 
historical romances painted his kings, 
queens, nobles, and high ecclesiastics, 
in very baleful colours, and the 
abundant crop of evils reaped in 
1848 is little to be wondered at, 
when the quantity of seed and the 
care with which it was sown and at- 
tended to during the sixteen previous 
years is considered. 

Though Louis Philippe took such 
pains to please his ails by his care 
for the resumption of the Emperor’s 
body and the honour paid to his re- 
mains, all dramas founded on _ his 
great deeds were steadily refused re- 
presentation towards the end of his 
reign. The Cirque alone assumed 
and retained the privilege of record- 
ing the stirring events of his career. 


THE FOURTH SATURNALIA. 


But the scene is once more changed, 
and on a fine afternoon in February, 
1848, Louis Philippe and his consti- 
tutional Government are putting as 
great a distance as they can between 

VOL. LXIX.—NO, CCCOXI. 
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themselves and the Odeon and all 
the other playhouses in Paris. The 
censure is for the moment un- 
throned, and at the Funambules, 
“Robert Macaire Louis Philippe” and 
“Pierrot Bertrand Guizot” are ex- 
pelled by “Harlequin People.” The 
piece was called Pierrot Ministre, 
and pieces just as hostile to the Or- 
leans monarchy, and more hostile to 
religion and morals, soon had pos- 
session of all the other theatres, and 
vice reigned rampant on the boards 
till the censure of 1804 was re-estab- 
lished in 1850. Most of our readers 
will recollect hearing or reading about 
La Propriété cest la Vol, in which 
the scene was laid in the Garden of 
Eden, and our first parents held con- 
ferences, not in as correct a mode as 
they are reported by Milton, and 
how a placard was fastened to the 
tree of knowledge, and how the 
demirep who presented our first 
mother, snatched it off, and the deli- 
cate expression she used. Soulie’s 
Memoires du Diable furnished the 
groundwork for many of the abomi- 
nations presented for nearly two 
years. 


THE DRAMA FOR THE TIME BEING. 


So soon as the republican Govern- 
ment found themselves in a position 
to put an end to this deplorable state 
of things, they held a deliberation, 
before which were summoned thirty- 
two managers, critics, dramatic 
authors, &c., and ‘when measures 
essentially the same as those deter- 
mined on in 1804 were adopted, and 
submitted to the chamber, they were 
agreed to without a word of dis- 
cussion. Since then a visitor to 
Paris by selecting his theatre and 
his time, may witness comedy or 
tragedy as harmless as any he has 
witnessed in London, and on the 
whole, superior in construction, and 
acting, and in the getting up. 

In this sketch of the French. cen- 
sorship, we have come upon four 
epochs of saturnalia, that in the 
reign of Henry II., and those in the 
revolutions of 1789, 1830, and 1848. 
As the latter two of these revolutions 
were comparatively bloodless, so we 
find the durations of the reign of 
paganism on the stage shorter and 
shorter. The saturnalia of the first 
endured about a dozen years, the 
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second five, and the third lasted less 
than two. If M. Victor Hugo and 
M. Alexander Dumas could have had 
their wills the voice of the people 
would be at this moment the supreme 
and only judge of what aul, and 
what should not be presented for their 
amusement. “The people,” they 
say, “are essentially virtuous and 
well-minded, and if they witness 
anything offensive to morals, or es- 
sentially wrong on the boards, they 
will show their displeasure or stay 
away when the thing is repeated.” 
Alas! sad experience has long proved 
the fallacy of this assumption. The 
crowds gathered to immodest spec- 
tacles scarcely ever hooted the show, 
though the individuals who compose 
the audiences when they are in the 
solitude of their chambers, or silently 
employed at their occupations, may 
condemn the wickedness of what 
they have seen, and their own in- 
fatuation in taking pleasure in or 
tolerating it. So we find when the 
Government took active measures, in 
1804, 1835, and 1850, to repress 
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theatrical licentiousness, there was 
no outcry from the people. On the 
contrary they evinced much pleasure 
in the reform ; for then the heads of 
families could bring their sons and 
daughters to enjoy the most excellent 
of all public entertainments without 
risk of their moral sense being tainted 
or outraged. Our readers may well 
rejoice that these islands for some 
centuries have witnessed no such 
villanous spectctacles as La Propriété 
cest la Vol, La Papesse Jeanne, and 
their disreputable companions. In 
calculating our privileges by centuries 
we must of course ignore the nasty 
entertainments furnished by Dryden, 
the Shadwells, Wycherly, Congreve, 
and Aphra Behn, for which not the 
people but a licentious court were 
really to be censured. Let us then 
be grateful for the long established 
decency of our own drama, and re- 
gister our earnest wishes that the 
day may be distant when a new Paris 
revolution may transfer the power of 
the censorship to the hands of a law- 
less and unreflecting populace. 


SONG, 


ALL through the corn-fields, 
"Neath the blue sky, 
Under green hedges, 
My love and I. 


Down by the mill stream, 
"Neath the oak tree, 
Through shine and shadow, 


Singing went 


we. 


In the cool evening, 


Down by the 


sea, 


In the soft moonlight, 


Loving were we. 


Il. 


Down the bleak moorland, 
’Neath a dark sky, 
Under bare branches, 


Lonely am I. 


Through the chill north-wind 


Up from the 


sea, 


In the sad twilight, 
Parted wese we. 


Over those green waves, 
Far, far from me, 
In a strange country, 


Faithless was he. 








XUM 
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THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 


BY J. S. LE FANU, AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE SILAS,” “GUY DEVERELL,” “THE HOUSE BY THE 
CHURCHYARD,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN WHICH CLEVE VERNEY WAYLAYS AN OLD LADY. 


CLEVE visited the old Priory next 
day, but there had been no one to 
look at it since. He took a walk in 
the Warren and killed some innocent 
rabbits, and returned an hour later. 
Still no one. He loitered about the 
ruins for some time longer, but no- 
thing came of it. The next day in 
like manner he again inspected the 
Priory, to the wonderment of Mrs. 
Hughes, who kept the keys, and his 
yacht was seen till sunset hovering 
about Penruthyn. He drove into the 
town also now and then, and looked 
in on the shop-keepers, and was 
friendly as usual ; and on these occa- 
sions always took a ramble either 
over the hill or by the old Malory 
road, in the direction of the Dower- 
house. 

But the Malory people seemed to 
have grown still more cautious and 
reserved since the adventure of Pen- 
ruthyn Priory. Sunday came, and 
Miss Anne Sheckleton sat alone in 
the Malory pew. 

Cleve, who had been early in his 
place, saw the old lady enter alone 
and the door shut, and experienced a 
pang of disappointiment—more than 
disappointment, it amounted to pain. 

If in the dim light of the Malory 
seat he had seen, once more, the Guido 
that haunted him, he could with 
pleasure have sat out three services ; 
with three of the longest of good Mr. 
Splayfoot’s long sermons. But as it 
was, it dragged wofully—it made 
next to no way; the — school- 
children and the deep-toned Mr. Bray 
sang more verses than ever to the 
solemn drone of the organ, and old 
Splayfoot preached as though he'd 
preach his last. Even Cleve’s watch, 
which he peeped at with a frequency 
he grew ashamed of, limped and 
loitered over the minutes cruelly. 

Thé service would not have seemed 
so nearly interminable if Cleve had 
not resolved to waylay and accost the 
lady at the other side—even at the 
risk of being snubbed for his pains ; 


and to him, full of this resolve, the 
interval was miserable. 
When the people stood up after the 


blessing, Cleve Verney had vanished. 
From the churchyard he had made 


his exit, by the postern door, from 
which he and his enamoured friend, 
Sedly, had descended a week before 
, to the narrow road, under the town 
wall, leading to Malory. 

Down this he walked listlessly till 
he reached that lonely part of the 
road which is over-arched by trees; 
and here, looking over the sloping 
fields toward the sea, as if at the dis- 
tant mountains, he did actually way- 
lay Miss Sheckleton. 

The old lady seemed a little flurried 
and shy, and would, he fancied, have 
gladly been rid of him. But that did 
not weigh much with Cleve, who, 
smniling and respectful, walked by her 
side after he had made his polite salu- 
tation. A few sentences having been 
first spoken about indifferent things, 
Cieve said— 

“T’ve been to the old Priory twice 
since I met you there.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Anne Sheckleton, 
looking uneasily toward Malory. He 
thought she was afraid that Sir 
Booth’s eye might chance to be ob- 
serving them. 

Cleve did not care. He rather en- 
joyed her alarm, and the chance of 
bringing matters to a crisis. She hed 
not considered Aim much in the in- 
creased jealousy with which she had 
cloistered up oe beautiful recluse 
ever since that day which burned in 
his memory and cast a train of light 
along the darkness of the interval. 
Cleve would have been glad that the 
old man had discovered and attacked 
him. He thought he could have soft- 
ened and even made him his friend. 

“Do you never purpose visiti 
the ruin again?’ asked Cleve. “ 
had hoped it interested you and Miss 
Fanshawe too much to be dropped on 
so slight an acquaintance.” 

“Tdon’t know. Our little expedi- 
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tions have been very few and very 
uncertain,” hesitated Miss Sheckleton. 

“Pray, don’t treat me quite as a 
stranger,’ said Cleve in a low and 
earnest tone ; “ what I said the other 
day was not, I assure you, spoken 
upon a mere impulse. I hope, I am 
sure, that Miss Fanshawe gives me 
credit at least for sincerity.” 

He paused. 

“Oh! certainly, Mr. Verney, we do.” 

* And I so wish you would tell her 
that I have been ever since thinking 
how I can be of any real use—-ever so 
little—if only to prove my anxiety to 
make her trust me even a little.” 

“T think, Mr. Verney, it is quite 
enough if we don’t distrust you; and 
I can assure you we do not,” said the 
spinster. 

“ My uncle, though not the sort of 
man - may have been led to sup- 
pose him—not at all an unkind man 
—is, I must allow, a little odd and 
difficult sometimes—you see I’m not 
speaking to you as a stranger—and 
he won't do things in a moment; still 
if I knew exactly what Sir Booth 
expected from him—if you think 
I might venture to ask an inter- 
view——” 

“Quite impossible! You must 
not think of it,” exclaimed the lady 
with a look almost of terror, “ just 
now, while all is so fresh, and feel- 
ings so excited, he’s in no mood to be 
reasonable, and no good could come 


Well, you know best, of course. 


But I expect to be called away, my 
stay at Ware can’t be much longer. 
My uncle writes as if he wants me; 
and I wish so much, short as it is, 
that I could improve it to any useful 
purpose. I can’t tell you how very 
much I pity Miss Fanshawe, immured 
in that gloomiest of all gloomy places. 
Such an unnatural and terrifying se- 
clusion for one so very young.” 

“Tt is certainly very triste,” said 
Miss Sheckleton. 

“She draws, you told me, and likes 
the garden, and reads; you must al- 
low me to lend you some books, won’t 
you? you I say; and yow can lend 
them to her,” he added, seeing a hesi- 
tation, “ and you need take no trouble 
about returning them. Just lock 
them up anywhere in the house when 
you've done with them, and I'll get 
them when you leave Malory, which 
I hope won’t be for a long time, un- 
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less it be for a very much pleasanter 
residence.” 

Here came a pause ; the eyes of the 
two pedestrians were directed toward 
Malory as they descended the road, 
but no sign of life was visible in that 
quarter. 

“You got home very well that day 
from the Priory ; I watched you all 
the way,” said he at last. 

“Oh! yes; the distance is no- 
thing.” 

Another little pause followed. 

“Yow’re not afraid, Miss Sheckleton, 
of venturing outside the walls. I 
fear, however, I’ve a great deal to 
answer for in having alarmed Miss 
Fanshawe, though quite unintention- 
ally, for the safety of Sir Booth’s in- 
cognito. The secret is known to no 
one but to me and the persons 
originally entrusted with it; 1 swear 
to you it’s so. There’s no reason on 
earth for your immuring yourselves 
as you do within those melancholy 
precincts; it excites curiosity, on the 
contrary, and people begin to pry and 
ask questions; and I trust you 
believe that I would not trifle or mis- 
lead you upon such a subject.” 

“You are very good,” answered 
Miss Sheckleton, looking down. “Yes, 
we are obliged to be be very careful ; 
but it is hardly worth breaking a rule; 
we may possibly be here for so very 
short a time, you know. And about 
the books——” 

“Oh! about the books I'll hear 
nothing ; there are books coming for 
me to Ware, and I shan’t be there to 
receive them. And I shall be, I as- 
sure you, ever so much obliged if 
you'll only just give them house- 
on ~tnn'l be so much safer—at 
Malory ; and you won't deny me the 

yleasure of thinking that you and 
iss Fanshawe will look over them.” 

He fancied she did not like this ; 
and thought she seemed embarrassed 
to find an evasion; but before she 
could speak, he continued, “ And how 
is the little squirrel I saw in the 
boat the other day ; Miss Fanshawe’s, 
oa aot Such a pretty little 
thing !” 

“Oh! poor little Whisk. There 
has been a tragedy: some horrid 
thing, a wild cat or an owl, killed 
him the other night, and mangled 
him so ; poor little, dear thing, you 
must not ask.” 

“Oh dear ! I’m so sorry ; and Miss 
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Fanshawe can so ill spare a companion 
just now.” 

“Yes, it has been a great blow; 
and—and I think, Mr. Verney, I 
should prefer bidding you good-bye 
here,” said Miss Sheckleton, stopping 
resolutely, and holding out her fingers 
for hini to take; for she was on 
odd terms of suspicion and confidence 
—something more than mere chance 
acquaintance. 

e looked towards the wood of 
Malory —- now overlooking them, 
almost in the foreground; and, I 
think, if he had seen Miss Fanshawe 
under its shadows, nothing would 
have prevented his going right on 
—perhaps very rashly —upon the 
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chance of even a word from her. 
But the groves were empty ; neither 
“Earl King” nor his daughter were 
waiting for them. So, for simply 
nothing, it would not do to vex the 
old lady, with whom, for many rea- 
sons, it was desirable that he should 
continue upon good terms, and with 
real regret he did there, as she de- 
sired, take his leave, and slowly walk 
back to Cardyllian, now and then 
stealing a glance over the old side- 
walk of the steep road, thinking that 
just possibly his Guido might appear 
in the shadow to greet the old lady at 
the gate. But nothing appeared— 
she went in, and the darkness re- 
ceived her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BOY WITH THE CAGE. 


At Ware a letter awaited Cleve, from 
his uncle, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney. He read it after dinner, 
with his back to the fire, by a candle, 
placed on the corner of the chimney- 

He never was in any great 


1ece. 
ooh to open his uncle’s letters, ex- 
cept when he expected a remittance. 
I must allow they were not enter- 
taining, and did not usually throw 


much light upon anything. But it 
was not safe to omit a single line, for 
his uncle knew them by rote, and in 
their after meetings asked him ques- 
tions upon some passages, and re- 
ferred pointedly to others. Uncle 
Kiffyn was in fact thin-skinned in his 
vanities, an‘l was a person with whom 
it would have been highly incon- 
venient to have been on any but the 
very best terms. 

Cleve had, therefore, to read these 
closely written despatches with more 
attention than even his friend Dixie 
read his Bible. They were a sore 
trouble, for their length was at times 
incredible. 

As he read these letters, moans, 
and even execrations, escaped him, 
such as poets describe as issuing from 
the abode of torment—“ Good hea- 
vens! mightn’t he have said that in 
five words?” Then a “ Pish !”— 
“ Always grumbling about that execu- 
tership. Why did he takeit? I do 
believe he likes it.” 

And then Cleve read,—“ I see no 
reason why, with respect to you, I 


may not exercise—as between our- 
selves, atleast—an absolute unreserve 
with relation to a fact of which 
through a channel not necessary to 
particularize, I have just received an 
authentic assurance, to the effect, 
namely, that Sir Booth Fanshawe, 
whose ruin has been brought about, 
partly by his virtual insanity in op- - 
posing me with an insensate per- 
tinacity and an intense ill feeling, on 
which I offer no observation, but 
involving an expense to which his 
impaired means were obviously in- 
adequate, and partly by early follies, 
profligacies, and vices, is now living 
concealed in the Rue de —, in 
Paris.” Cleve laughed. ‘“ He is a 
person to whom neither courtesy nor 
forbearance, as it appears to me, can 
reasonably be held to be in any re- 
spect due from me. There has been 
a recent order, charging him, as you 
may have seen -by the public paper 

with £2,317 costs in the collatera 
suit connected with the trust cause, 
in which I was, though I by no 
means sought the position, the plain- 
titt, to foreclose the mortgage over 
Wycroft. I have written to apprize 
Milbanke of the fact, that he may 
take such steps as the nature-of' the 
case may suggest.” “Well for Sir Booth 
he does not know he’s so near! 
What’s this ? A postscript ! well "— 
“P.S.—I have opened my letter to 
introduce this postscript, in conse- 
quence of a letter which has just 















































































































reached me in course of post from 
Mr. Jos. Larkin, a solicitor, who 
was introduced to my notice about 
two years since by a member of the 
Brandon family, and who is unques- 
tionably a man of some ability in his 
position in life. His letter is accom- 
panied by a note from Messrs. Nun 
and Samuels, and the two documents 
involve considerations so sudden, 
complicated, and momentous, that I 
must defer opening them, and re- 
quest your presence at Verney House 
on the 15th proximo, when I mean 
to visit town for the purpose of ar- 
riving at a distinct solution of the 
several reports thus submitted upon 
a subject intimately connected with 
my private feelings, and with the 
most momentous interests of my 
house.” 

So abruptly ended the postscript, 
and for a moment Cleve was seriously 
alarmed. Could those meddling 
fellows who had agents everywhere 
have fished up some bit of Cardyllian 
gossip about his Malory romance ? 

He knew very well what the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney would think of 
that. His uncle could make or mar 
him. He knew that he had dan- 
gerous qualities, being a narrow man, 
with obstinate resentments. He 
was stunned for a moment ; but then 
he reflected that all the romance in 


which he was living had been purely . 


psychologic and internal, and that 
there was no overt act to support the 
case which he might not confess and 
laugh at. 

“On the 15th proximo”’—Very 
well ; on the 15th he would be in 
town, and hear his uncle upon this 
subject, involving his “ private feel- 
ings” and “the most momentous 
interests of his house.” Could it be 
that his out-cast uncle, who had been 
dragging out a villanous existence 
in Turkey, under the hospitable pro- 
tection of the Porte—who was said 
to have killed the captain of a French 
man-of-war, in that contemplative 
retreat, and whom he was wont re- 
spectfully to call “the Old Man of 
the Mountains,” was dead at last ? 

The postscript would bear this in- 
terpretation and a pompous liking 
for mystery, which was one of his 
uncle’s small weaknesses, would ac- 
count for his withholding the precise 
information, and nursing, and making 
much of his secret, delivering it 
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at last, like a Cabinet manifesto or a 
Sessional address. 

“Tf the Old Man of the Mountains 
be really out of the way, it’s an im- 
portant event for us !” 

And a dark smile lighted the young 
man’s face, as he thought of the long 
train of splendid consequences that 
would awake at his death-bed, and 
begin to march before his funeral. 

Ambition, they say, is the giant 
passion. But giants are placable and 
sleep at times. The spirit of emu- 
lation—the lust of distinction—homi- 
num volitare per ora—digito mons- 
trarier—in a wider, and still widen- 
ing sphere—until all the world knows 
something about you—and so on and 
on—the same selfish aspiration, and 
at best, the same barren progress, 
till at last it has arrived, you are a 
thoroughly advertisedand conspicuous . 
mediocrity, still wishing, and often 
tired, in the midst of drudgery and 
importance and eclat, and then—on 
a sudden, the other thing comes—the 
first of the days of darkness which 
are many. 

Thy house shall be of clay, 

A clot under thy head ; 
Until the latter day, 

The grave shall be thy bed. 

But nature has her flowers and her 
fruits, as well as those cvarse grains 
and vegetables on which overgrown 
reputations are stall-fed. The Com- 
mons lobby, the division list, the 
bureau, Hansard,the newspapers, the 
dreary bombast of the Right Hon. 
Marcua Tullius Countinghouse, which 
fashion lauds, and no mortal ever 
reads ; the ironies of Mr. Swelter, so 
far behind the satire of the Z%imes ; 

he jokes, so much below Punch, of 

Mr. Rasp,--enjoy these illusions 
while you may, now, in the days of 
thy youth, before your time comes, 
and care catches you, and you are 
drawn in and ground under the 
great old machine which has been 
thundering round and round, and 
bruising its proper grist, ever since 
Adam and Eve walked out of Eden. 

But beside all this delicious rape- 
cake and mangold of politics, Cleve 
Verney had his transient perceptions 
of the flowers and fruits, as we say, 
that spring elsewhere. There are 
fancy, the regrets, the yearnings— 
something recluse in the human goul, 
which will have its day, a day, though 
brief it may be, of entire domination. 
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Now it came to pass, among the 
trees of lonely Malory, at eventide, 
when the golden air was flooded with 
the vesper songs of smail birds, and 
the long gray shadows werestretching 
into distance, that a little brown 
Welsh boy, with dark lively eyes, 
and a wire cage in his hand, suddenly 
stood before Miss Margaret Fan- 
shawe, who awaking from a reverie, 
with a startled look—for intruders 
were there unknown—fixed her great 
eyes upon him. 

“You've climbed the wall, little 
gipsey,” said the beautiful lady, with 
a shake of her head and a little frown, 
raising her finger threateningly. 
“ What! You say nothing? This is 
a lonely place don’t you know ; there 
are ghosts here and faries, in Malory ? 
And I’m one of them perhaps,” she 
continued, softening a little, for he 
looked at her with round eyes of 
wonder and awe. 

“ And what do you want here ? and 
what have you got inthat cage? Let 
me see it.” 

Breaking through an accidental cleft 
among the old trees, one sunset ray 
streamed on the face of this little 
Welsh Murillo; and now through 
the wirés of the cage, gilding them 
pleasantly as he raised it in his hand, 
and showed two little squirrels hop- 
ping merrily within. 

“Squirrels! How curious! My 
poor little Whisk, there’s none like 
you, funny little Whisk, kind little 

Whisk, true little thing ; you loved 
your mistress, and no one else, no one 
else. He’s buried there, under that 
large rose-bush ; I won’t cry for you, 
little Whisk, any more, I said I 
wouldn’t.” 

She looked wistfully toward the 
rose bush, and the little head-stone 
she had girlishly placed at her 
favourite’s grave, and the little boy 
saw two great crystal tears glittering 
in her large eyes as she gazed ; an 
she turned and walked a hasty step 
or two toward it. I don’t know 
whether they fellor were dried, but 
when she came back she looked as 
at first. 

“T'll buy one of these little things, 
they ave very pretty, and I'll call it 
Frisk ; and I'll please myself by 
thinking it’s little Whisk’s brother ; it 
may be, you know,” she said, uncon- 
sciously taking the little boy into 
the childish confidence. “ What 
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would you sell one of those little 
things for? perhaps you would not 
like to part with it, but I'll make it 
very happy, I shall be very kind to 
it. »” 


She paused, but the little fellow 
only looked still silently and earnestly 
in her face, 

“Ts he deaf or dumb, or a sprite— 
who are you ?” said the girl, looking 
at him curiously. 

A short sentence in Welsh, prettiest 
of all pretty tongues, with its plea- 
sant accent, was the reply. 

“Then all my fine sentences have 
been thrown away, and not one word 
has he understood !” 

Looking at his impenetrable face, 
and thus speaking, she smiled ; and 
in that sudden and beautiful radiance: 
he smiled merrily also. 

All this happened under the trees 
close by the old Refectory wall, at 
the angle of which is a small door 
admitting intothe stable-yard. Open- 
ing this she called “ Thomas Jones !” 
and the Cardyllian “helper,” so called, 
answered the invocation quickly. 

“ Make out from that little boy, 
what he is willing to take for one of 
his squirrels,” said she, and listened 
in suspense while the brief dialogue 
in Welsh proceeded. 

“He says, my lady, he does not 
know, but will go home and ask ; and 
if you give him a shilling for earnest, 
he'll leave the cage here. So you 
may look at them for some time, my 
lady—yes, sure, and see which you 
would find the best of the two.” 

“Oh, that’s charming !” said she, 
nodding and smiling her thanks to 
the urchin, who received the shilling 
and surrendered the cage, which she 
set down upon the grass in triumph ; 
and seating herself upon the turf be- 
fore them, began to talk to the im- 
prisoned squirrels with the irrepres- 
sible delight with which any com- 
panionable creature is welcomed by 
the young in the monotony and sad- 
ness of solitude. 

The sun went down, and the moon 
rose over Malory, but the little brown 
boy. returned not. Perhaps his 
home was distant. But the next 
morning did not bring him back, nor 
the day, nor the evening; and, in 
fact, she saw his face no more. 

“ Poor little deserted squirrels !— 
two little foundlings!—what am I 
to think? Tell me, cousin Anne, 
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was that little hoy what he seemed, 
or an imp that haunts these woods, 
and wants to entangle me by a bar- 
gain uncompleted ; or a compassionate 
spirit that came thus disguised to 
supply the loss of poor little Whisk ; 
and how and when do you think he 
will appear again ?” 

She was lighting her hed-room 
candle in the faded old drawing- 
room of Malory, as, being about to 

art for the night, she thus addressed 

er gray cousin Anne. That old 
spinster yawned at her leisure, and 
then said— 

“ He’ll never appear again, dear.” 

“T should really say, to judge by 
that speech, that you knew some- 
thing about him,” said Margaret Fan- 
shawe, replacing her candle on the 
table as she looked curiously in her 
face. 

The old lady smiled mysteriously. 

“ What is it ” said the girl ; “you 
must tell me—you shad/ tell me. 
Come, cousin Anne, I don’t go to bed 
to-night till you tell me all you 
kuow.” 

The young lady had a will of her 
own, and sat down, it might be for 
the night, in her chair again. 

“ As to knowing, my dear, I really 
know nothing ; but I have my szs- 
picions.” 

“H-m!” said Margaret, for a mo- 
ment dropping her eyes to the table, 
s0 that only their long silken fringes 
were visible. .Then she raised them 
once more gravely to her kinswoman’s 
face. “Yes, I will know what you 
you suspect.” 

“Well, I think that handsome 
young man, Mr. Cleve Verney, is at 
the bottom of the mystery,” said 
Miss Chatterton, with the same 
smile. 

Again the young lady dropped her 
eyes gravely, and was for a moment 


silent. Was she pleased or dis- 
pleased? Proud and sad her face 
looked. 


*'T'here’s no one here to tell him 
that I lost my poor little squirrel. 
It’s quite impossible—the most un- 
likely idea imaginable.” 

* / told him on Sunday,” said Miss 
Sheckleton, smiling. 

“ He had no business to talk about 
me.” 
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“ Why, dear, unless he was a posi- 
tive brute, he could not avoid asking 
for you; so I told him you were 
desolé about your bereavement—your 
poor little Whisk, and he seemed so 
sorry and kind; and I’m perfectly 
certain he got these little animals to 
supply its place.” 

“And so has tricked me into tak- 
ing a present ?” said the young lady, 
alittle fiercely —* he would not have 
taken that liberty——” 

“* Liberty, my dear ?” 

“Yes, liberty; if he did not 
think that we were fallen, ruined 
people——” 

‘* Now, my dear child, your father’s 
not ruined, I maintain it ; there will 
be more left, ’m very certain, than he 
supposes ; and I could have almost 
beaten you the other day for using 
that expression in speaking to Mr. 
Verney ; but you are so impetuous— 
and then, could any one have done a 
more thoughtful or a kinder thing, 
and in a more perfectly delicate.way ? 
He /asn’t made you a present ; he 
has only contrived that a purchase 
should be thrown in your way, which 
of all others was exactly what you 
most wished ; he has not appeared, 
and never will appear in it ; and I 
know, for my part, ’m very much 
obliged to him—7f he has done it— 
and I think he admires you too much 
to run a risk of offending you.” 

“ What ?” 

“T do—I think he admires you.” 

The girl stood up again, and took 
her candle, but paused for a moment 
by the table looking thoughtfully. 
Was she paler than usual ? or was it 
only that the light of the candle in 
her hand was thrown upward on her 
features? Thenshe said in a spoken 
meditation— 

“There are dreams that have in 
them, I think, the germs of insanity ; 
and the sooner we dissipate them, 
don’t you think, the better and the 
wiser }” 

She smiled, nodded, and went 
away. 

Whose dreams did she mean? 
Cleve Verney’s, Miss Sheckleton’s, 
or—could it be, her own ? 
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NEWS ABOUT THE HON. ARTHUR VERNEY. 


Next morning Margaret Fanshawe 
was unusually silent at breakfast, 
except to her new friends the 
squirrels, whose cage she placed on 
a little table close by, and who had 
already begun to attach themselves 
to her. To them she talked, as she 
gave them their nuts, a great deal of 
that silvery nonsense which is plea- 
sant to hear as any other pleasant 
sound in nature. But good old Miss 
Sheckleton thought her out of spirits. 

“She’s vexing herself about my 
conjectures,” thought the old lady. 
“T'm sorry 1 said a word about it. 
I believe Z was a fool, but she’s a 
greater one. She’s young, however, 
and has that excuse.” 

“ How old are you, Margaret?” said 
she abruptly, after a long silence. 

“ Pwenty-two, my last birth-day,” 
answered the young lady, and looked, 
as if expecting a reason for the ques- 
tion. 

“Yes; so I thought,” said Miss 
Sheckleton. “The twenty-third of 
June—a midsummer birth-day—your 
pvor mamma used to say—the glow 
and flowers of summer—a brilliant 
augury.” 

“ Brilliantly accomplished,” added 
the girl ; “ don’t you think so, Frisk, 
and you, little Comet? Are you not 
tired of Malory already, my friends ? 
My cage is bigger, but so am I, don’t 
you see; you'd be happier climbing 
and hopping among the boughs. 
What am J to you, compared with 
liberty? I did not ask for you, little 
fools, did I? You came to me; and 
I will open the door of your cage 
some day, and give you back to the 
unknown—to chance—from which 
you came.” 

“You're sad to-day, my child,” 
said Miss Sheckleton, laying her hand 
gently on her shoulder. “Are you 
vexed at what I said to you last 
night ?” 

“What did you say ?” 

“About these little things—the 
squirrels.” 

“ No, darling, I don’t care. Why 
should 1? They come from Fortune, 
and that little brown boy. They came 
no more to me than to you,” said the 
girl carelessly. “ Yes, another nut ; 
you shall, you little wonders |” 


“ Now, that’s just what I was going 
to say. J might just as well have 
bought them as you ; and I must 
confess I coloured my guess a little, 
for I only mentioned poor Whisk in 

assing, and I really don’t know that 
ne heard me; and [ think if he had 
thought of getting a squirrel for us, 
he’d have asked leave to send it to 
me. I could not have objected to 
that, you know ; and that little boy 
may be ill, you know ; or something 
may have happened to delays him, 
and he’ll turn up ; and you'll haveto 
make a bargain, and pay a fair price 
for them yet.” 

“Yes, of course; I never thought 
anything else—eventually ; and I 
knew all along you were jesting. I 
told these little creatures so this 
morning, -6ver and over again. If 
they could speak they would say so, 
Would not you, you two dear little 
witches ?” 

So she carried out her pets with 
her, and hung their cage among the 
boughs of the tree that stood by the 
rustic seat to which she used to take 
her book. 

“Well, I’ve relieved her mind,” 
thought Miss Sheckleton. 

But, oddly enough, she found the 
young lady not sad, but rather cross 
and fierce all that afternoon—talking 
more bitterly than ever to her squir- 
rels, about Malory, and with an 
angry kind of gaiety, of her approach- 
ing exile to France. 

“Tt is not always easy to know 
how to please young ladies,” thought 
Miss Sheckleton. “They won’t al- 
ways take the trouble to know their 
own minds. Poor thing! It is very 
lonely—very tiresome, to be sure ;— 
and this little temper will blow over.” 

So, full of these thoughts, Miss 
Sheckleton repaired to that myste- 
rious study door within which Sir 
Booth, dangerous as a caged beast, 
paced his floor, and stormed and 
ground his teeth, over—not his own 
vices, prodigalities, and madness, but 
the fancied villanies of mankind— 
glared through his window in his 
paroxysms, and sent his curses like 
muttered thunder across the sea 
over the head of old Pendyllion—and 
then would subside, and write long; 
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rambling, rubbishy letters to his 
attorneys in London, which it was 
Miss Sheckleton’s business to enclose 
and direct, in her feminine hand, to 
her old friend Miss Ogden, of Bolton- 
street, Piccadilly, who saw after the 
due delivery of these missives, and 
made herself generally useful during 
the mystery and crisis of the Fanshawe 
affairs. 

Outside the sombre precincts of 
Malory Margaret Fanshawe would 
not go. Old Miss Sheckleton had 
urged her. Perhaps it was a girlish 
erversity ; perhaps she really dis- 
iked the idea of again meeting or 
making an acquaintance. At all 
events, she was against any more 
excursions. Thus the days were dull 
at Malory, and even Miss Sheckleton 
was weary of her imprisonment. 

It isa nice thing to hit the exact 
point of reserve and difficulty at 
which an interest of a certain sort 
is piqued, without danger of being 
killed. Perhaps it is seldom com- 
passed by art, and a fluke generally 
does it. I am absolutely certain that 
there was no design here. But there 
is a spirit of contrariety—a product 
of pride, of a sensitiveness almost 
morbid, of a reserve gliding into 
duplicity, a duplicity without calcu- 
lation—which yet operates like de- 
sign. Cleve was piqued—Cleve was 
angry. The spirit of the chase was 
roused, as often as he looked at the 
dusky woods of Malory. 

And now he had walked on three 
successive days past the old gateway, 
and on each of them, loitered long on 
that wind-beaten hill that overlooks 
the grounds of Malory. But in vain. 
He was no more accustomed to wait 
than Louis XIV. No wonder he 
grew impatient, and meditated the 
wildest schemes—even that of walk- 
ing up to the hall-door, and asking to 
see Sir Booth and Miss Sheckleton, 
and, if need be, Miss Fanshawe. He 
only knew that, one way or another, 
he must see her. He was a young 
man ‘of exorbitant impatience, and 
a violent will, and would control 
events. 

There are consequences, of course, 
and these subjugators are controlled 
in their turn. Time, as mechanical 
science shows us, is an element in 

wer ; and patience is in durability. 
waits, and God is might. And 
without patience we enter not into 
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the kingdom of God, which is the 
kingdom of power, and the kingdom 
of eternity. 

Cleve Verney’s romance, next 
morning was doomed to a prosaic 
interruption. He was examining a 
chart of the Cardyllian estuary, 
which hangs in the library, trying to- 
account for the boat’s having touched 
the bank at low water, at a point 
where he fancied there was a fathom 
to spare, when the rustic servant 
entered with— 

“Please, sir, a gentleman which 
his name is Mr. Larkin, is at the 
door, and wishes to see you, sir, on 
partickler business, please.” 

“Just wait a moment, Edward. 
Three fathom—two—four feet—by. 
Jove! Soitis. We might have been 
aground for five hours; a shame 
there isn’t a buoy there—got off in a 
coach, by Jove. Larkin? Has he 
no card ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Oh! yes—very good. MryLark- 
in—The Lodge. Does he look like 
a gatekeeper ¢” 

. No, sir, please ; quite the gentle- 
man. 

“What the devil can he want of 


me? Are you certain he did not ask 
for my uncle ?” 
“Yes, sir—the Honorable Mr. 


a een I told him he wasn’t 
1ere.” 

“ And why did not you send him 
away, then ?’ 

“ Fle asked if you were here, and 
wished to see you partickler, sir.” 

“ Larkin—The Lodge ; what is he 
like—tall or short—old or young ?”’ 
asked Cleve. 

“Tall gentleman, please, sir—not 
young—helderly, sir, rayther.” 

“By Jove! Larkin? I think it 
is—Is he bald—a long face, eh ?” 
asked Cleve with sudden interest. 

“Yes, sir, a good deal in that way, 
sir—rayther.” 

“Show him in,” said Cleve; “I 
shall hear all about it, now,” he solilo- 
quized as the man departed. “ Yes, 
the luckiest thing in the world !” 

The tall attorney, with the tall bald 
forehead and pink eyelids entered 
simpering, with hollow jaws, and a 
stride that was meant to be perfectly 
a and gentlemanlike. Mr. Larkin 
had framed his costume upon some- 
thing he had once seen upon some- 
body whom he secretly worshipped as 
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a great authority in quiet elegance. 
But every article in the attorney’s 
wardrobe looked always new—a sort 
of lavender was his favourite tint— 
a lavender waistcoat, lavender trow- 
sers, lavender gloves—so that, as the 
tall lank figure came in, a sort of 
blooming and vernal effect, in spite of 
his open black frock-coat, seemed to 
enter and freshen the chamber. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr. Larkin? My 
uncle is at present in France. Sit 


down, pray—can I be of any use ?” 
said Cleve, who now recollected his 
appearance perfectly, and did not like 
it 


The attorney, smiling engagingly, 
more and more, and placing a very 
smooth new hat upon the table, sat 
himself down, crossing one long leg 
over the other, throwing himself 
languidly back, and letting one of his 
long arms swing over the back of his 
chair, so that his fingers almost 
touched the floor, said— 

“Oh?” ina prolonged tone of mild 
surprise. “They quite misinformed 
me in town—not at Verney House— 
T did not allow myself time to call 
there ; but my agents, they assured 
me that your uncle, the Honorable 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney, was at present 
down here at Ware, and a most ex- 
quisite retreat it certainly is. My 
occupations, and I may say my habits, 
call me a good deal among the resi- 
dences of our aristocracy,” he con- 
tinued, with a careless grandeur and 
a slight wave of his hand, throwin 
himself @ little more back, “and 
have seen nothing, I assure you, Mr. 
Verney, more luxurious and architec- 
tural than this patrician house of 
Ware, with its tasteful colonnade, and 
pilastered front, and the distant view 
of the fashionable watering-place of 
Cardyllian, which also belongs to the 
family ; nothing certainly legds a 
more dignified charm to the scene, 
Mr. Verney, than a distant view of 
family property, where, as in this in- 
stance, it is palpably accidental— 
where it is at all forced, as in the 
otherwise highly magnificent seat of 
my friend Sir Thomas Omnibull, 
baronet; so far from elevating, it 
_— one, it lrurts one’s taste”—and 

Ir. Jos. Larkin shrugged and winced 
a little, and shook his head—“ Do 
you know Sir Thomas !—no—I dare 
say—he's quite a new man, Sir 
Thomas—we all look on him in that 
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light in our part of the world—a—in 
fact, a parvenu,’ which word Mr. 
Larkin pronounced as if it were 
spelled pair vennew. “ But, you 
know, the British Constitution, every 
man may go up—we can’t help it— 
we can’t keep them down. * Money 
is power, Mr. Verney, as the Earl of 
Coachhouse once said to me—and so 
it is ; and when they make a lot of 
it, they come up, and we must only 
receive them, and make the best of 
them.” 

“Have you had breakfast, Mr. 
Larkin ?’ inquired Cleve, in answer 
to all this. 

“Thanks, .yes—at Llewinan—a 
very sweet spot—one of the sweetest, 
I should say, in this beauteous coun- 
try.” 

“T don’t know—I dare say—I 
think you wished to see me on busi- 
ness, Mr. Larkin ?” said Cleve. 

“T must say, Mr. Verney, you will 
permit me, that I really i been 
taken a little by surprise. I had ex- 
pected confidently to find your uncle, 
the Honorable Kiffyn Fulke Verney, 
here, where I had certainly no hope 
of having the honour of finding you.” 

I must here interpolate the fact 
that no person in or out of England 
was more exactly apprised of the 
whereabout of the Verneys, uncle and 
nephew, at the moment when he de- 
termined to visit Ware, with the 
ostensible object of seeing the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke, and the real one of 
seeing Mr. Cleve, than was my friend 
Mr. Larkin. He was, however, as 
we know, a gentleman of ingenious 
morals and labyrinthine tastes. With 
truth he was, as it were, on bowing 
terms, and invariably spoke of her 
with respect, but that wasall. There 
was no intimacy, she was an utterly 
impracticable adviser, and Mr. Larkin 
had grown up under a more con- 
venient tuition. 

“The information, however, I feel 
concerns you, my dear sir, as nearly, 
in a manner, as it does your uncle; 
in fact, your youth taken into account, 
more momentously than it can so old 
a gentleman. I would, therefore, 
merely venture to solicit one condi- 
tion, and that is, that you will be so 
good as not to mention me to your 
uncle as having conveyed this infor- 
mation to you, as he might himself 
have wished to be the first person to 
open it, and my having done so might 
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possibly induce in his mind an un- 
pleasant feeling.” 

“T shan’t see my uncle before the 
fifteenth,” said Cleve Verney. 

“ A long wait, Mr. Verney, for such 
intelligence as it falls to my lot to 
communrficate, which, in short, I shall 
be most happy to lay before you, 
provided you will be so good as 
to say you desire it on the condition 
I feel it due to all parties to sug- 
gest.” 

“You mean that my uncle need not 
be told anything about this interview. 
I don’t see that he need, if it concerns 
me. What concerns him, I suppose 
you will tell him, Mr. Larkin.” 

“Quiteso ; that’squite my meaning ; 
merely to avoid unpleasant feeling. 
I am most anxious to acquaint you— 
but you understand the delicacy of 
my position with your uncle—and that 
premised, I have now to inform you” 
—here he dropped his voice, and raised 
his hand a little, like a good man im- 
pressing a sublime religious fact— 
“that your uncle, the Honorable 
Arthur Verney, is no more.” 

The young man flushed up to the 
very roots of his hair. There was a 
little pink flush, also, on the attor- 
ney’s longcheeks ; for there was some- 
thing exciting in even making such 
an announcement. The consequences 
were so unspeakably magnificent. 

Mr.Larkinsaw a vision of permanent, 
confidential, and lucrative relations 
with the rich Verney family, such as 
warmed the cool tide of his blood, 
and made him feel for the moment 
at peace with all mankind. Cleve 
was looking in the attorney’s eyes— 
the attorney in his. There was a 
silence for while you might count 
three or four. Mr. Larkin saw that 
his intended client, Cleve--the future 
Viscount Verney—was dazzled, and 
a little confounded. Recollecting 
himself, he turned his shrewd gaze 
on the marble face of Plato, who 
stood on his pedestal near the win- 
dow, and a smile seraphic and melan- 
choly lighted up the features and the 
sad pink eyes of the godly attorney. 
He raised them ; he raised his great 
hand in the lavender glove, and shook 
his long head devoutly. 

“Mysterious are the dealings of 
Providence, Mr. Verney ; happy those 
who read the lesson, sir. ow few 
of us so favoured! wonderful are 
His ways !” 
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With a little effort, and an affecta- 
tion of serenity, Cleve spoke :— 

“No very great wonder, however, 
considering he was sixty-four in May 
last.” The young man knew his va- 
gabond uncle Arthur's age to an hour, 
and nobody can blame him much for 
his attention to those figures. “It 
might not have happened, of course, 
for ten or twelve years, but it might 
have occurred, I suppose, at any mo- 
ment. How did it happen? Do you 
know the particulars? But, is there 
—is there no (he was ashamed to say 
hope) no chance that he may still be 
living !—is it quite certain ?” 

“Perfectly certain, perfectly. In 
a family matter, I have always made 
it a rule to be certain before speaking. 
No trifling with sacred feelings, that 
has been my rule, Mr. Verney, and 
although in this case there are miti- 
gations as respects.the survivors, con- 
sidering the life of privation and 
solitude, and, as I have reason to 
know, of ceaseless self-abasement and 
remorse, which was all that remained 
to your unhappy relative, the Honor- 
able Arthur Verney, it was hardly 
to be desired that the event should 
be very much longer deferred.” 

Cleve Verney looked for a moment 
on the table, in the passing contagion 
of the good attorney’s high moral 
tone. 

Cleve just said “ yes,’ in a low 
tone, and shook his head. But rally- 
ing, he remarked— 

“You, of course, know how the 
title is affected by this event—and 
the estates!” And as he raised his 
eyes he encountered the attorney’s 
fixed upon him with that peculiar 
rat-like vigilance, concentrated and 
dangerous, which, as we know, those 
meek orbs sometimes assumed when 
his own interests and objects were 
intengely present to his mind. 

Cleve’s eye shrank for a second un- 
der the enigmatic scrutiny which as 
instantly gave way, in turn, before his 
glance. 

“Oh, certainly,” said the attorney, 
“the public know always something 
of great houses, and their position ; 
that is, generally, of course—details 
are quite another affair. -Lut every one 
knows the truly magnificent position, 
Mr. Verney, in which the event places 
your uncle, and I may say you. At 
the same time the House of Lords, 
your house, I may call it now, are, 
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very properly, particular in the mat- 
ter of evidence.” 

“Our consul, I suppose,” said 
Cleve” —— 

“If he were cognizant of all the 
points necessary to put in proof, the 
case would be a very simple one in- 
deed,” said Mr. Larkin, with a sad 
smile, slowly shaking his tall head. 

“Where, Mr. Larkin, did my poor 
uncle die?” inquired Cleve, with a 
little effort at the word “ uncle.” 

“In Constantinople, sir—a very 
obscure quarter. is habits, Mr. 
Verney, were very strange ; he lived 
like a rat—I should say a rabbit in a 
burrow. Darkness, sir, obscurity-— 
known, I believe, personally to but 
two individuals. Strange fate, Mr. 
Verney, for one born to so brilliant 
an inheritance. Known to but two 
individuals, one of whom died— what 
a thing life is!—but a few months 
before him, leaving, I may say, but 
one reliable witness to depose to his 
death ; and, for certain reasons, that 
witness is most reluctant to leave 
Constantinople, and not very easily 
to be discovered, even there. You 
see, Mr. Verney, now, probably, some- 
thing of the difficulty of the case. 
Fortunately, I have got some valuable 
information, confidential, I may say, 
in its nature, and with the aid of a 
few valuable local agents, providen- 
tially at this moment at my disposal, 
I think the difficulty may be quite 
overcome.” 

“Tf old Arthur Verney is dead, I'll 
find proof of the fact,” said Cleve ; 
“Tll send out people who will know 
how to come at it.” 

“You must be well advised, and 
very cautious, Mr. Verney—in fact, 
I may tell you, you can’t be too cau- 
tious—for i happen to know that a 
certain low firm are already tampering 
with the witness.” ° 

“ And how the devil can it concern 
any firm to —_ us—my uncle Kiffyn 
Verney out of his rights?” said Mr. 
Cleve Verney, scornfully. 

“Very true, Mr. Verney, in one 
sense, no motive ; but I am older in 
the sad experience of the world than 
you, Mr. Venn At your age I could 
not believe it, much later I would not. 
But, ah! Mr. Verney, in the long-run, 
the facts are too strong for us. Poor, 
miserable, fallen human nature, it is 
capable of anything. It is only too 
true, and too horrible. It sticks at 
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nothing, my dear Mr. Verney, and 
their object is to command the witness 
by this means, and to dictate terms to 
you—in fact, my dear Mr. Verney, it 
is shocking to think of it—to extort 
money.” 

“T hope you over-estimate the diffi- 
culty. If the death has occurred I 
wager my life we'll prove it, and come 
what will I hope my uncle will never 
be persuaded to give those scoundrels 
a shilling.” 

“Certainly not —not a shilling— 
not a farthing—but I have rs 
prompt, and I trust decisive steps 
to check-mate those gentlemen. I 
am not at liberty, just at present, to 
disclose all I know ; I don’t say that I 
could exactly undertake the manage- 
ment of the case, but I shall be very 
happy to volunteer all the assistance 
in my power ; and as I say, some acci- 
dental circumstances place me in a 
position to undertake that you shall 
not be defeated. A break down, I may 
mention, would be a more serious 
inatter than you seem to suppose ; in 
fact, I should prefer the Honorable 
ArthurVerney’s living for twelve years 
more, With clear proof of his death at 
the end of that time, than matters as 
they stand at present, with a failure 
of.the necessary proof.” 

“Thank you very much, Mr. Lar- 
kin ; my uncle, I am sure, will also be 
very much obliged. I understand, of 
course, the sort of difficulty you ap- 
prehend.” 

“It’s not conjectural, Mr. Verney, 
I wish it were—but it’s past that ; it 
exists,” said the attorney sadly. 

“Well, I can only say, we are very 
much obliged,” said Cleve, quite 
honestly. “Ishan’t forget your wish, 
that I should not mention our con- 
versation to my uncle, and if you 
should learn anything further——” 

“ You shall certainly hear it, Mr. 
Verney. I must now take my leave. 
Sweet day, and a beauteous country ! 
How blest you are, Mr. Verney, in you 
situation! I allude toyour scenery. 
and I may add, the architectural 
magnificence of this princely residence. 
What a row of windows as I ap- 
proached the house! What a number 
of bed-rooms you must have! Hardly 
so many, let us hope, as there are 
mansions, Mr. Verney, in that house 
to which we humbly trust we are 
preetnn Mr. Larkin, who, on 

is way had called professionally upon 
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a subscriber to the Gylingden Chapel 
—an “eminent Uhristian”—and talked 
accordingly—perceived that his meat 
was a little too strong for a babe of 
Mr. Verney’s standing, and concluded 
more like an attorney of this world. 

“Splendid and convenient residence, 
and in all respects suitable, Mr. Ver- 
ney, to the fine position of usefulness 
and, I may say, splendour, to which 
you are about being called,” and he 
smiled round upon the book-cases and 
furniture, and waved his hand gently, 
as if in the act of diffusing a benedic- 
tion. 

“Won't you take something, Mr. 
Larkin, before you go ?” asked Cleve. 

“ No—thanks—no, Mr. Verney— 
many thanks. It is but an hour 
since I had my modest dejeuner at 
that sweet little inn at Lewinan.” 
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So on the door-steps they parted ; 
the attorney smiling quite celestially, 
and feeling all a-glow with affability, 
virtue, and a general sense of accept- 
ance. In fact he was pleased with 
his morning's work for several reasons 
—pleased with himself, with Cleve 
Verney, and confident of gliding into 
the management of the Verney estates, 
and in great measure of the Verneys 
themselves ; now seeing before him 
in the great and cloudy vista of his 
future, a new and gorgeous castle 
in the air. These chateaux, in the 
good man’s horizon had, of late, been 
multiplying rapidly, and there was now 
quite a little city of palaces in his 
perspective—an airy pageant which, I 
think, he sometimes mistook for the 
New Jerusalem, he talked and smiled 
so celestially when it was in view. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WITHIN THE SANCTUARY. 


“So the old man of the mountains is 
dead at last,” thought Cleve. “ Poor 
old sinner—what a.mess he made of 
it—uncle Arthur! Fine cards, uncle, 
ill played, sir. I wonder what it all 
was. To judge by the result he must 
have been a precious fool. Of what 
sort was your folly, I wonder—weak 
brains, or violent will. They say he 
was clever,—a little bit mad, I dare 
say; an idea ran away with him, 
whip and spurs, but no bridle—not 
unlike me, I sometimes think, head- 
strong—headlong—but I'll never run 
in your track, though I may break my 
neck yet. And so this Viscount Ver- 
ney, de jure —out-cast and renegade, 
de facto—has died in one of those 
squalid lanes of Constantinople, and 
lies among poor Asiatics, in a Turkish 
cemetery! This was the meaning of 
my uncle Kiffyn’s letter—never was 
mortal in such a fuss and flurry about 
anything, as he is at this moment ; and 
et he must practise his affectation of 
indifference, and his airs of superiority 
—what a fool my uncle Kiffyn is !” 
Cleve walked back to the study. 
Things looked changed, somehow. 
He had never perceived before how 
old and dingy the furniture was, and 
how shabby the paint and gilding had 


wn. 
“This house must be made habit- 
able, one of the first things,” said he, 


“and we must take our right place in 
the county. The Hammerdons have 
been everything here. It must not 
be so.” 

Cleve went to the window and 
looked out. The timber of Ware is 
old and magnificent. The view of 
Malory and Cardyllian and all that 
Verney sca-board does make an im- 
posing display across the water. The 
auctioneering slang of the attorney, 
had under its glare and vulgarity a 
pleasant foundation of truth, and 
as the young man viewed this land- 
scape the sun seemed to brighten 
over it, and he smiled with a new and 
solemn joy swelling at his heart. 

“T hope that attorney fellow, Lar- 
kin, will go on and work this thing 
properly. It would be too bad that 
any delay should occur for want of 
proof—another name for want of 
energy—after the unfortunate old fel- 
low has actually died.” 

Mr. Larkin’s card was upon the 
table, and with the providence which 
in all small matters distinguished 
him, he had written under “The 
Lodge” his post-town, “ Gylingden.” 
So Cleve Verney wrote forthwith to 
tell him that although he had no 
authority to direct inquiries in the 
matter, and that his uncle would, of 
course, undertake that, he was yet so 
strongly of opinion that no time 
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should be wasted, and that Mr. Lar- 
kin’s services might be of the greatest 
— value, that he could not for- 
ear writing to say so; and also that 
he would take the first opportunity 
of pressing that view upon his uncle. 
So the letter found the good attorney 
that evening at “The Lodge.” He 
needed no such spur. He was, in 
fact, very deep in the business already, 
and, with his own objects in view, 
was perhaps quite as much excited as 
either Cleve Tones or his uncle. 

When Cleve had despatched this 
note, the restlessness and fever of this 
new and great suspense were upon 
him. It was impossible to sit down 
and read his magazines and news- 
papers. Had he been a fisherman he 
might have taken his rod and fly- 
book, and becalmed his excited spirit 
in that mysterious absorption. But 
he had never possessed patience for 
the gentle craft. It ought to be cul- 
tivated early for its metaphysical 
virtues—neither transient like music 
nor poisonous like opium. For a 
harrassed or excited mind, priccless 
is the resource of being able to pro- 
ject itself into the condition of the 
otter or the crane, and think of no- 
thing but fish. 

Two sedatives, however, were at 
his disposal—cigars and the sea—and 
to them he betook himself. Away 
went the Wave over the sparkling 
sea, with a light breeze, toward 
the purple dome of Pendillion, 
streaked with dull yellow rock 
and towering softly in the distance. 
Delightful sea-breeze, fragrant cigars, 
and gently-rising, misty woods of 
Malory with their romantic interest — 
and all seen under the glory of this 
great news from the East. The cut- 
ter seemed to dance and writhe along 
the waves in elation and delight, and 
the spray flew up like showers of 
brilliants from the hands of friendly 
Undines sporting round her bows. 
Trance-like it seemed, all musical and 
dreamy ; and Cleve felt, for the hour, 
he could have lived and died in that 
luxurious fascination. 

Away for Pendillion ran the cut- 
ter. He did not choose idle tongues 
in 4 to * of his hovering 
about Malory. e knew his yacht 
would be seen from the pier. Active 
Captain Shrapnell frequented it, and 
would forthwith report her course in 
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the billiard and reading rooms, with 
such conjectures as might strike his 
ingenious mind. So the cutter should 
run for that remote headland for 
nearly an hour, and then with a change 
of tack for Penruthyn Priory, which 
was hidden from Cardyllian eyes by 
intervening promontories; and not 
one of the wise-acres could tell or 
guess where he had been. 

When the sail of the yacht had 
grown like a gray speck in the dis- 
tance, she was put about, and at a 
sharp angle ran to the rude pier of 
Penruthyn Priory, whence taking his 
gun as if for a ramble in the Warren, 
he told his men to expect him in about 
two hours, at the turn of the tide. 

Across the Warren there is a wild 
pathway which léads toward Malory, 
coming out upon the old road close 
by Llanderris churchyard, and within 
a few minutes’ walk of the wooded 
grounds of the ancient Dower House 
of the Verneys. 

Approached from this point, there 
is a peculiar melancholy in the old 
wood. The quiet little church of 
Llanderris, and the graveyard with 
its old yew tree, and the curve of the 
narrow road overhung by ivy-man- 
tled ash trees form the foreground, as 
you approach the wildest side of the 
woodlands, which lie at the foot of 
the gentle descent. 

The little by-road making a sweep 
skirts the rear of the Malory grounds. 
Here the great hawthorn hedges have, 
time out of mind, been neglected, and 
have grown gigantic and utterly irre- 
— stooping from the grassy bank 
ike isolated trees, and leaving wide 
gaps through which you may see the 
darkened sward, the roots and stems 
of the forest trees within, and the 
vistas that break dimly into the dis- 
tance. 

Hours had passed since the Wave 
had left the jetty of Ware, and the 
autumnal sun was already declining 
in the early evening. There is no 
hour and no light, not even night and 
moonlight—so favourable to a certain 
pensive and half saddened view of 
fancy, as that at which the day gives 
signs of approaching farewell, and 
gilds the landscape with a funereal 
splendour. 

When Cleve reached the old road 
that descends by the churchyard, and 
through its double hedge-rows looked 
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the old road, and found himself on 


Malory, he slackened his pace, andg the path that follows the low bank 


fell into a sort of reverie and rapture. 

There are few of the impostures we 
commit more amusing, than that 
which we habitually practise upon 
ourselves in assigning the highest 
moral motives for doing what pleases 
us best. 

“Tf my uncle Arthur had married 
some one whom he really loved, how 
differently all might have gone with 
him! Here am I, with more money 
ultimately awaiting me, than I shall 
really care tospend. One thousand 
pounds with me will do more than 
two thousand with most other men. 
I don’t play. I'm not on the turf. 
Why should I sacrifice my chance of 
happiness for the +sake of a little 
more money,. which I really don’t 
want, or for the sake of party con- 
nexion? If I can’t make my way 
without the aid of a wife, I’m not fit 
for politics, and the sooner I turn to 
something else the better. Every 
man ought to consult his affections, 
and to make his home the centre of 
them. Where is the good of for- 
tune, and money, and all that, if it 
does not enable one todo so? How 
can you love your childen if you don’t 
love their mother—if you hate her, 
by Jove—as I know fellows that do. 
Settlements, and political influence— 
all very fine—and we expect happi- 
ness to come of itself, when we have 
sold our last chance of it.” 

In this vein was Cleve Verney’s 
contemplation—and even more vir- 
tuous and unworldly as he proceeded 
—in the elation of his new sence of 
omnipotenceand glory. Had he been 
a little franker with himself he might 
have condensed it thus, “A fanc 
has taken possession of me, and 
don’t choose to deny myself.” 

Troubling his visions, however, was 
the image of his uncle, and the dis- 
tant sound of his cold uncomfortable 
voice; and a sense of severity, selfish- 
ness, and danger, under his feeble 
smile. Against this teasing phantom 
with its solemn prattle, however, he 
closed his eyes and shook his ears. 
He had never enjoyed a sail ora walk 
so in all his life. Was nature ever 
so glorious before, or romance so noble’ 
ont tender? What a pensive glow 
and glory was over everything! He 
walked down the steep little curve of 


and thorn trees which fence in the 
woods of Malory. 

Walking slowly, and now and then 
pausing, he looked among the trunks 
and down the opening aisles of the 
wood. But there was no sign of life. 
The weeds nodded in the shadow, 
and now and then a brown leaf fell. 
It was like the wood of the “Sleeping 
Beauty.” The dusky sunlight touch- 
ed it drowsily, and all the air was 
silent and slumbrous. 

The path makes a turn round a 
thick clump of trees, and as he passed 
this, on a sudden he saw the beauti- 
ful young lady standing near the 
bank, her hat thrown on the ground, 
the thick folds of her chestnut hair 
all golden in the misty sunlight. 
Never so like the Guido before. The 
large eyes, the delicate, oval, and 
a tints, and the small vermil- 

ion mouth, its full lips parted, he 
could see the sunlight glitter on the 
edge of the little teeth within. 

A thrill—a kind of shiver—passed 
through him, as if at sight of a 
beautiful spectre. She saw him stop, 
and in the momentary silence, he 
thought—was it fancy !—he saw a 
blush just tinge her cheeks. On the 
bank, glimmering in the sunlight, 
was the cage with the little squirrels 
hopping inside. 

“* What a sweet evening!” said he. 
“Tve been down to Penruthyn 
Priory—I’ve grown so fond of that 
old place. I used not to care about 
it ; but—but one changes—and now 
it seems to me the most interesting 
place in the world, except, perhaps, 
one. Yow tired of it very oak ; 
Miss Fanshawe. You have not half 
seen it, you know. Why don’t you 
come and see it again ?” 

“T suppose we ought to,” said the 
young lady, “and I dare say we 
shall.” 

“Then do to-morrow, pray,” said 


e. 

She laughed, and said, 

“An excursion like that must 
always depend on the whim of the 
moment, don’t you think, to be the 
least pleasant? It loses its charm 
the moment it loses the air of perfect 
liberty and caprice; and I don’t 
know whether we shall ever see the 
old Priory again.” 
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“T’m very sorry,” said Cleve. 
There was honest disappointment im 
his tone, and his dark soft eyes looked 
full in hers. 

She laughed again a little, and 
looking at the pretty old Church of 
Llanderris, that stands among nod- 
ding ash-trees on the near upland, 
she said, 

“That old church is, I think, quite 
beautiful. I was exploring these 
woods with my little squirrels here, 
when I suddenly came upon this view, 
and here I have stood for nearly ten 
minutes.” 

“T’m very much obliged, I know, 
to Llanderris Church, and I’m glad 
you admire it, for I like it very much 
myself,” said Cleve. “And so you 
have got two squirrels. I was so 


sorry to hear last Sunday that you 
had lost your little pet, Whisk. 
Wasn’t that his name ?” 

“Yes. Poor little Whisk !” 
you're not going to leave 


* And 
Malory ? 

“ Not immediately, I believe,” said 
Miss Fanshawe. 

“That makes me very happy for 
three reasons. First, it proves that 
you have some confidence, after all, 
in me; and next, because it shows 
that you are not so troubled here as 
you feared you might be; and the 
third reason—perhaps you shall never 
know until, at least, you can guess 
it.’ 

“Yes; papa is not talking of leav- 
ing immediately, and I’m glad of it, 
for I know it was important that he 
should be able for a little time longer 
to remain in England. And now, I 
think my little squirrels want their 
nuts, and I must go.” 

“ Poor little prisoners! Youre all 
prisoners here. You shut yourselves 
up so jealously,” said Cleve. “The 
monastic spirit still haunts this 
place, I think. It must be that old 
convent ground. Almost every day I 
walk by this old place, and never 
have seen you once, even through the 
grille, until to-day.” 

She stooped to pick up the cage. 

“T’m sure you'll shake hands be- 
fore you go, Miss Fanshawe, won't 
you, through the grille—the hedge, I 
mean ?” 

“ Well, I wish you good-bye,” she 
said merrily, but without coming 


nearer. 
“ And we are good friends ?”; 
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“Oh, yes.” 

“ And—and I'll tell you a secret, 
but you must forgive me.” As he 
spoke, Cleve Verney, with a step or 
two, mounted the bank and stood 
beside the young lady within the 
precincts of Malory. 

“ Don’t mind coming in, pray,” said 


she. 

“Only for a moment—only one 
word,” besoucht Cleve. 

“Well,” laughed Miss Fanshawe, 
though he thought a little uneasily, 
for she glanced toward the house, 
and he fancied was thinking of Sir 
Booth. “If you will, I can’t help it, 
only you must remember there are 
dogs in the yard, and,” she added, 
more gravely, “Papa has so man 
notices up to keep people away, 
think he’d be vexed.” 

“Here [’'m almost on neutral 
ground. It is only a step, and I’m 
gone. I want to tell you—you must 
forgive me—but it was I who ven- 
tured to send that little boy with 
those squirrels there. I knew how 
lonely you were, and I was selfish 
enough to wish to give you even so 
small an evidence of the sincerity of 
my professions—my anxiety to be em- 
ployed.” 

“That little boy promised to re- 
turn, but has never come back,” said 
Miss Fanshawe, throwing back her 
head a little, and ss back her 
rich tresses. He thought there was 
a brighter colour in her cheeks, and 
that she looked a little haughty. She 
was certainly very grave. 

“He could not help it, poor little 
fellow. He lives at Pendillion, nine 
miles across the water, and nearly 
thirty by the road. You must lay 
the whole blame upon me—you must, 
indeed. It’s all my fault.” 

Miss Fanshawe was _ looking 
haughtily down upon the uncon- 
scious squirrels. There was some- 
thing of disdain in this glance that 
fell from under her long silken lashes 
askance upon them, hopping and 
frisking within their wires, as if she 
meditated sending them away in dis- 
grace. 

“You must not be vexed with 
them either, it is all my doing, my 
fault, let me confess. I ran down in 
my boat to Pendillion, and looked 
up that little fellow who always has 
half-a-dozen squirrels. I had to go 
twice to find him, and then — t 
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him here, and he met a lady in the 
wood. There was no mistaking the 
description, and so these little crea- 
tures are your happy captives—and— 
and I hope you are not very angry 
with me.” 

The colour was brilliant in her 
¢heeks, and gave a corresponding 
brilliancy to her great eyes; how 
were they so mysterious and yet so 
frank. She Looked on him gravely 
in silence for a moment, and then 
down upon the little prisoners in the 
cage. Was she angry—was she em- 
barrassed—was she secretly pleased ? 
That odd, beautiful girl—he could 
not quite understand her. 

But Mr. Cleve Verney was an im- 
petuous orator; when he took fire 
upon.a theme he ran on daringly— 

“And I’ve done more—I’m even 
more guilty ; I'll hide nothing—I’ve 
taken a great reward—I’ve got a 
talisman that I prize above anything 
—this little coin ;’ and there was a 
bright shilling fixed like a “charm” 
to his watch-guard. “It is mine— 
ou only can guess ; no one shall ever 
Sass why I wore it next my heart, 
and you may blame, but you won't 
quite condemn me; and won’t you 
make it up with those poor little 
squirrels, and tell me it’s all forgiven, 
and—by Jove, here’s Miss Sheckle- 
ton.” 

And so she was approaching with 
her firm light step, and pleasant 
smile, in the shadow of the great trees, 
and near enough already to greet Mr. 
Verney with— 

“How d’ye do? What a charming 
evening !” and having arrived at the 
hawthorn tree beside which they 
were standing, she added, in the low 
tone in which she habitually spoke of 
the Baronet—“ Sir Booth is not very 
well this evening—he’s in his room, 
and he'll stay at home reading the 
newspapers, at all events for an hour 
or 80.” 

There was a want of tact in this 
little intimation which had an effect 
quite different from that which the 
ood-natured spinster intended ; for 

fiss Fanshawe said, lifting the little 
eage, and looking in upon its tiny in- 
habitants in the sun-light— 

“Then I had better run in and see 
him.” And witha gay slight “ Good- 
bye,” she nodded to Mr. Cleve Verney. 
The smile was only a momentary 
light, and the great hazel eyes looked 
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thoughtfully as she turned away ; and 
as she disappeared among the old 
trees, it seemed to him that a dull 
shadow suddenly descended upon the 
trees, and the grass, and the land- 
scape. 

“ We are always, Mr. Verney, in a 
fuss here ; that is, we never know 
exactly what a post may bring us any 
morning or evening, or how suddenly 
we may have to go. You may guess 
what it is to me, who have to arrange 
everything,” said the old lady, lifting 
her thin fingers and shaking her head. 
“As for Margaret there, she’s both 
clever and energetic—but no expe- 
rience ; and therefore, I don’t allow 
her to take her share. Poor thing, it 
is a sad thing for her, and this place 
so very solitary.” 

“You must make her come to- 
morrow,” said Cleve, “and see the 
Priory ; you only half saw it the 
other day, and I assure you it ¢s really 
well worth looking at; and it will 
make an excuse to tempt her outsidé 
this gloomy place. I can’t conceive 
anything worse than being shut up 
week after week in this solitude and 
darkness ; you really must persuade 
her ; at what hour do you think you 
will be there ?” 

“ Well now, I really wild try,” said 
good-natured Miss Sheckleton, “ posi- 
tively I will; and I think about 
three o’clock—I’ll make an effort ; 
and I'll send for the boat without 
asking her, and she can hardly refuse 
me, then. You have not been here 
very long, Mr. Verney?’ she added, 
with a not unnatural curiosity. 

“Only a minute or two before you 
came,” he answered, a little inaccu- 
rately, I think. 

“Well, then, to-morrow, I hope to 
tempt her out a little, as you advise ; 
and—and’’—she glanced over her 
shoulder toward the house—“ per- 
haps I had better bid you good-bye for 
the present, Mr. Verney ; good-bye ! 
How beautiful everything looks !’ 

She gave him her hand very cordi- 
ally. Was there a sort of freemasonry 
andaromanticsympathy in that kindly 
farewell? Cleve felt that she at least 
half understood him. Even in re- 
served natures, there is an instinctive 
‘yearning for a confidant in such situa- 
tions, and a friendly recognition, even 
at a distance, of one that promises to 
fill that place of sympathy. 

So there they parted, with friendly 
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looks, in a friendly spirit. Romantic 
and simple Miss Sheckleton, he felt 
that you were a true denizen of those 
regions in which of late, he had been 
soaring, unworldly, true. It is well 
for a time to put off the profound 
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attorney-nature of man—we brought 
nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
tain we can carry nothing out—and 
to abandon ourselves for a few happy 


moments, to the poetry and kindness 
which are eternal. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AN UNLOOKED-FOR VISITOR. 


In romances, it is usual for lovers 
to dream a great deal, and always of 
the objects of their adorations. We 
acquiesce gravely and kindly in these 
conventional visions ; but, on reflec- 
tion, we must admit that lovers have 
no faculty of dreaming, and of se- 
lecting the subjects of their dreams 
superior to that of ordinary persons. 
Cleve, I allow, sat uprather late that 
night, thinking, I venture to say, a 
reat deal about the beautiful young 
ady who, whether for good or ill, 
now haunted his thoughts inces- 
santly ; and with this brilliant phan- 
tom, he walked ee in the 
moonlight, by the chiming shingle of 
the sea. But I don’t know what his 
dreams were about, or that he had 
any dreams at all; and in fact, I 
believe he slept very soundly, but 
awoke in the morning with a vague 
anticipation of something yery de- 
lightful and interesting. Why is it 
that when we first awake the plea- 
sures or the horrors of the coming 
day seem always most intense ? 

Another bright autumnal day with 
just breeze enongh to fill the sails of 
the cutter. On his breakfast-table 
from the post-office of Ware, lay a 
letter, posted over night, at Gylingden, 
by his newly revealed good angel, 
“very truly, his,’ Jos. Larkin. It 
said— 


“My pEAR Sir, 


“ The interview with which you this 
morning honoured me, conveyed more 
fully even than your note implies, 
your wishes on the subject of it. 

lieve me, I needed no fresh in- 
centive to exertion in a matter so 
pregnant with serious results, andshall 
be only too happy to expend thought, 
time, and money, in securing with 
promptitude a succesful termination 
of what in dilatory or inexperienced 
hands might possibly prove a most 
tedious and distressing case. I have 


before me directions of proofs on 
which I have partially acted, and 
mean in the sequel, to do so com- 
pletely. I may mention that there 
awaited me on my arrival, a letter 
from my agent, to whom I more 
particularly referred in the conver- 
sation, which you were pleased to 
invite this morning, conveying infor- 
mation of very high importance, of 
which I shall be happy to apprize 
you in detail, when next I have the 
honour of a conference. I am not 
uite clear as to whether I mentioned 
this morning a person named Ding- 
well ?— 


“No, you did not,” interpolated 
Cleve "— 
“Who,” continued the letter, 


“resides under circumstances of con- 
siderable delicacy on his part, at 
Constantinople, and who has hitherto 
acted as the correspondent and agent 
of the Jewish firm, through whom 
the Dowager Lady Verney and your 
uncle, the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Verney, 
were accustomed, with a punctuality 
so honourable to their feelings, to for- 
ward the respective annuities, which 
they were so truly considerate, as 
mutually to allow for the mainten- 
ance of the unfortunate deceased. 
This gentleman, Mr. Dingwell, has 
been unhappily twice a bankrupt 
in London, in early life, and there 
are still heavy judgments against 
him; and as he is the only witness 
discoverable, competent from his 
habits of regular communication 
with your lamented uncle for years, 
to depose to his identity and_ his 
death ; it is unfortunate that there 
should exist, for the special reasons 
I have mentioned, considerable risk 
and difficulty in his undertaking to 
visit London, for the purpose of 
making the necessary depositions; and 
I fear he cannot be induced to take 
that step without some considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice on i 
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This will necessarily form one of the 
topics for discussion at the proposed 
conference of the 15th prox. ; and it 
is no small point in our favour satis- 
factorily to be assured, that a witness 
to the cardinal points to which I 
have referred, is actually produceable, 
and at this moment in communication 
with me. 

“T have the honour, to be, dear sir, 
very truly yours,—Jos. LARKIN. 
“The Lodge, Gylingden.” 

“PS. Imay mention that the Jew- 
ish firm to which I have referred, have 
addressed to me a letter, apprizing 
me of the decease of the Hon. Arthur 
Verney, a step which, as terminating 
the annuities on which they received 
an annual per-centage, they would 
not, I presume, have adopted, had 
they not been absolutely certain of 
the event, and confident also that we 
must, if they were silent, be other- 
wise apprized of it.” 


I think our old friend, Jos. 
Larkin, wrote this letter with several 
views, one of which was that, in the 
event of his thinking proper, some 

ears hence, notwithstanding his 
ittle flourishes of gratuitous service, 
to unmuzzle the ox who had trod out 
the corn, and to send in his little bill, 
it might help to show that he had 
been duly instructed to act in this 
matter at least by Mr. Cleve Verney. 
The other object, that of becoming 
the channel of negotiating terms with 
Mr. Dingwell, offered obvious advan- 
tages to a gentleman of acquisitive 
diplomacy and ingenious morals. 

Cleve, however, had not yet learned 
to suspect this Christian attorney, 
and the letter on the whole was highly 
satisfactory. 

“Capital man of business, this 
Mr. Larkin! Who could have ex- 
pected an answer, and so full an 
answer, so immediately to his letter ? 
That is the kind of attorney the 
world sighed for. Eager, prompt, 
clear, making his clients’ interests his 
own”’—wmore literally sometimes than 
Cleve was yet aware—“ disinterested, 
spirited, for was he not risking his 
time, skill, and even money, without 
having been retained in this matter, 
and with even a warning that he 
might possibly never be so? Did he 
not also come in the livery of religion, 
and discuss business, as it were, in a 
white robe and with a palm in his 
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hand? And was it not more unlikely 
that a man who committed himself 
every hour to the highest principles 
should practise the lowest, than a 
person who shirked the subject of 
virtue, and thought religion incon- 

ruous with his doings? Perhaps, 

Jleve thought, there zs a little too 
much of that solemn flam. But who 
can object if it helps to keep him 
straight ? 

This was a day of surprises. Cleve 
had gone up to his room to replenish 
his cigar-case, when a chaise drove up 
to the hall-door of Ware, and looking 
out he beheld with a sense of dismay 
his uncle’s man, Mr. Ridley, descend- 
ing from his seat on the box, and 
opening the door of the vehicle 
from which the thin stiff figure of the 
Hon. Kyfiin Fulke Verney descended, 
and entered the house. 

Could the devil have hit upon a 
more ill-natured plan for defeating 
the delightful hopes of that day ? Why 
could not that teasing old man stay 
where he was? Heaven only knows 
for how many days he might linger 
at Ware, lecturing Cleve upon themes 
on which his opinion was not worth 
a pin, directing him to write foolish 
letters, and now and then asking him 
to obleege him by copying papers of 
which he required duplicates, be- 
numbing him by his chilly presence, 
and teasing him by his exactions. 

Cleve groaned when he saw this 
spectacle from his window, and mut- 
tered something, I don’t care what. 

“Let him send for me if he wants 
me. I shan’t pretend to have seen 
him,” was Cleve’s petulant resolve. 
But a knock at his room door, with an 
invitation from his uncle to visit him 
in the library, settled the question. 

“How d’ye do, Cleve,” and his 
uncle, who was sitting in a great chair 
at the table, with some letters, noted, 
and folded into long slim parallelo- 
grains, already before him, put forth a 
thin hand for him to shake, throwing 
back his head, and fixing hissomewhat 
dull grey eyes with an imperious sort 
of curiosity upon him, he said, “ Yes 
—yes—tecruiting. I was always in 
favour of making the most of the 
recess, about it. You make the most 
of it. I saw Winkledon and your 
friend Colonel Tellerton at Dyce’s 
yesterday, and talked with ’em, about 
it, and they both agreed with me, we 
are pretty sure of a stormy session, 
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late sittings, and no end of divisions, 
and I am glad you are taking your 
holiday so sensibly. The Wave's 
here, isn’t she? and you sail in hera 
good deal, I dare say, about it, and 

ou’ve got yourself a good deal sun- 

urnt. Yes, the sun does that ; and 
you're looking very well, about it, I 
think, very well indeed.” 

To save the reader trouble, I men- 
tion here, that the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke 
Verney hias a habit of introducing the 
words “about it,” as everybody is 
aware who has the honour of know- 
ing him, without relation to their 
meaning, but simply to caulk, as it 
- were, the seams of his sentences, to 
stop them where they open, and save 
his speech from foundering for want 
of this trifling half-pennyworth of 
oakum. 

“Very lonely, sir, Ware is. You've 
come to stay for a little time perhaps.” 

“Oh!no. Oh, dearno. My view 
upon that subject is very decided in- 
deed, as you know. I ask myself 
this question,—W hat good can I pos- 
sibly do, about it, by residing for any 
time at Ware, until my income shall 
have been secured, and my proper 

osition ascertained and recognized ? 

find myself, by the anomalous ab- 
surdity of our existing law, placed in 
a position, about it, of so much diffi- 
culty and hardship, that although 
the people must feel it very much, 
and the county regret it, I feel it only 
due to myself, to wash my hands, 
about it, of the entire thing for the 
present, and to accept the position of 
a mere private gentleman, which the 
existing law, in its wisdom, imposes 
upon me—don’t you see?” 

“Tt certainly is,” acquiesced Cleve, 
“a gross absurdity that there should 
be no provision for such a state of 
things.” 

“ Absurdity ! my dear sir, I don’t 
call it absurdity at all, I call it rank 
injustice, and a positive cruelty,” said 
the feeble voice of this old gentleman 
with an eager quaver in it, while, as 
always occurred when he was sud- 
denly called on for what he called 
his “sentiments” upon this intoler- 
able topic, a pink flush suffused his 
thin temples and narrow forehead. 
Here I am, about it, invested by opi- 
nion, don't you see, and a moral con- 
straint, with the liabilities of a certain 
position, and yet excluded from its 
privileges and opportunities. And 
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what, I ask myself, can come of such 
athing, except the sort of thing, about 
it, which we see going on? Don't 
you see ?” 

“Any news of any kind from the 
East, sir ?’ asked Cleve. 

“Well, now, wait—a—a—I’ll come 
to it—I’m coming to that. I wrote 
to you to say that you were to meet 
me in town, d’ye see, on the fifteenth, 
and I mean to have a Mr. Larkin, an 
attorney, a very proper person in his 
rank of life—a very proper person— 
about it, to meet us and produce his 
papers, and make his statement again. 
And I may tell you that he’s of opi- 
nion, and under the impression, that 
poor Arthur is dead, about it ; andnow 
you'll read this letter—very good, and 
now this—very good, and now this.” 

As he handed these papers over to 
Cleve in succession, the young gentle- 
man thought his uncle’s air a little 
grander than usual, and fancied there 
was a faint simper of triumph dis- 
cernible under the mmposing solemn.ty 
of his looks. 

“ A—well, that’s all at present ; and 
immediately on receiving the first of 
these I wrote to the Consul there—a 
very proper man, very well connected; 
I was, I may say, instrumental in 
getting his appointment for him— 
saying he’d obleege me by instituting 
inquiry and communicating the re- 
sult, and possibly I may hear before 
the fifteenth ; and I should be very. 
glad, about it, to learn or know some- 
thing definite, in which case, you see, 
there would be a natural solution of 
the complication, and prove Arthur’s 
death, about it, would clear up the 
whole thing, as in fact it does in all 
such cases, don’t you see ?” 

“ Of course, sir, perfectly.” 

“ And as to mourning and all that, 
about it, I don’t quite see my way, 
no, I don’t; because, d’ye see, I ra- 
ther think there should be nothing of 
the kind: but it’s time enough to 
decide what the house of Verney are 
to do when I shall have all the cir- 
cumstances, don’t you see, and every- 
thing. 

Cleve acquiesced. 

“ And if the dissolution comes next 
autumn—as they apprehend it may— 
you'll have no annoyance from the 
old quarter—Sir Booth Fanshawe— 
he’s quite ruined—about it; and he’s 
been obliged to leave the country ; 
he’s in France, I understand, and I’ve 
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directed our people in town to follow 
up the proceedings as sharply as pos- 
sible. fie has never spared me, egad, 
and has often distressed me very seri- 
ously by his malevolent and utterly 
wanton opposition where he had abso- 
lutely no chance whatever, and knew 
it, nor any object, 1 give you my 
honour, except to waste my money, 
when, owing to the absurd and cruel 
position I was placed in, he knew very 
well I could not have a great deal to 
throw away. I look upon a person 
of that kind as a mere nuisance; and 
I look upon it as a matter of dooty 
and of principle, about it, which one 
owes to society, don’t you see, to ex- 
terminate them like vermin. And if 
oi want to stop it, you musn’t let 

im off when you've got the advan- 
tage at last, do yousee? You must 
follow it up, and show evil-disposed 
people that if they choose to play that 
ame they may, but that you won’t 
et ’em off, about it, and that.” 

These were not very pleasant words 
in Cleve’s ears. 

“ And, egad, sir, Pll make an ex- 
ample of that person—I owe it to the 
principle of fair political warfare, 
about it. What business had he to 
run me into six thousand pounds ex- 
pense for nothing, when he had not 
really a hundred pounds at the time 
he could call his own? And I ask my- 
self, where’s the good of laws if 
there’s no way of reaching a ferson 
who commits, from the worst possible 
motives, an outrage like that, and 
gor on doing that sort of thing, about 
It 


Here the Hon. Kiffyn Fulke Ver- 
ney paused for a minute, and then 
looked at his watch. 

“ Just ten minutes still left me. Tl 
ask you to touch the bell, Cleve. 
I'm going to the railway—to Lluinan, 
about it, and to see the people at 
Heathcote Hall; and I’ve been think- 
ing you ought to turn over in your 
mind what I said last Easter, when 
we were at Dawling Hill. If this 
affair of poor Arthur’s should tum 
out to be quite genuine, I think the 
connexion would recommend itself to 
most people,” he said grandly, “and 
in fact you might strengthen yourself 
very materially, about it. You couhl 


not do better than marry Ethel ; de- 
pend upon it, the connexion will serve 
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you. Her uncle, you know—always 
some of that family—in the Cabinet; 
and Dorminster, they say—every one 
says it—Winkledon, for instance, and 
Colonel Tellers, about it—they both 
said the other day he'll very probably 
be Minister. Every one says that 
sort of thing, about it; and it has 
been my opinion a long time before 
pepple generally began to say so, and 
things of that sort, don’t you see ?” 

As a general rule Cleve knew that 
there was no use in fighting any 
favourite point with his uncle. He 
acquiesced and relied upon dilatory 
opportunities and passive resistance ; 
so now he expressed himself most 
gratefully for the interest he had 
always taken in him, and seemed to 
lend an attentive ear, while the Hon. 
Kiffyn Fulke Verney rambled on upon 
this theme in his wise and quietly 
dictatorial way. It was one of his 
pleasantest occupations, and secretly 
pleased his self-love, this management 
of Cleve Verney—-really a promising 
young man--and whom he magnified, 
as he did everything else that 
belonged to him, and whose successes 
in the house, and growth in general 
estimation, he quietly took to him- 
self as the direct consequence of his 
own hints and manipulations, and 
his “ keeping the young man straight 
about it.” 

“He has an idea—the young man 
has—that I know something about 
it—that I have seen some public life, 
and known people—and things of that 
sort. He is a young man who can 
take a hint, and, egad, I think I’ve 
kept him pretty straight about it 
up to this, and put him on a right 
track, and things ; and if I’m spared, 
Pll put him on, sir. I know pretty 
well about things, and you see the 
people talk to me; and they listen to 
me, about it, and I make him under- 
stand what he’s about, and things.” 

And then came the parting. He 
gr Cleve ten pounds, which Mrs. 

ones, the draper’s wife, used to dis- 
tribute for him among certain poor 
peome of Cardyllian. So his small 
soul was not destitute of kindliness, 
after it’s fashion ; and he drove away 
from Ware, and Gleve stood upon the 
steps, smiling and waving his hand 
and repeating, “On the fifteenth,’ 
and then, suddenly was grave. 
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WOMAN IN AMERICA. 


Two years ago, Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
gained for himself a distinguished 
place on the roll of travellers; of tra- 
vellers who wend their way far from 
home, with a fixed purpose, and who 
return to narrate their story, with 
such clearness, intelligence, and power, 
as to show that they have neither 
mistaken their mission, nor ever been 
unequal to the most pressing of its 
emergencies. 

In his work on the “ Holy Land,” 
Mr. Dixon told the story of Chris- 
tianity as he wrote it, by the cradle, 
as it were, of its Great Founder. To 
the threshold of the Home of the 
Virgin ; to the brink of the fountain 
where she stooped to drink, he led us 
to contemplate the Woman blessed 
above all women; the second Eve, 
Mother, by the Son, of all the re- 
deemed. In the air that the Apostles 
breathed, on the pathway that they 
trod, Mr. Dixon narrated how events 
had brought about their opportunity, 
the quality of their new instruction 
by which the world was to be im- 
proved, and heaven to be won, and 
the rule by which Christian men and 
women were to walk in this life in 
order to secure eternal happiness in 
the next. The book took us into the 


atmosphere, influences, the very odours - 


of the East. > 

A new civilization started with the 
new religion on a progress westward. 
They have reached the extreme limits 
of their course in that direction where 
the Mormon is almost face to face 
with the Chinese. After a passage of 
more than eighteen hundred years 
across the globe, the phases of Chris- 
tianity have assumed an infinite 
variety. Nowhere are they so varied, 
go eccentric, so questionable, yet so 
earnest, as in America. Mr. Dixon, 
in his recently published work, “New 
America,” reveals to us the result of 
this progress as it is developed beyond 
the Atlantic, in @ way in which no 
other writer on men, manners, and 

ints of faith, has so fully succeeded. 

is books are the chronicles of the 
two extreme periods in the most _im- 
portant portions of the History of Man 
and his teachers. As he went to the 
cradle and fountain at Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, so has he sat at 


the modern shrines in Utah, Lebanon, 
Omaha, Oneida Creek, and other 
places where uncleanness goes abroad 
in the garb of decorum, and inconceiv- 
able iniquity is mixed up with a certain 
religious earnestness, and practised 
daily, in the name of the Lord. Mr. 
Dixon carries us with him, through 
his book, into the atmosphere, in- 
fluences, and not invariably fragrant 
odours of the West. 

We should not, however, be ren- 
dering justice to the author if we 
were to leave our readers to infer 
that these volumes of travel only con- 
template American men and women 
in the religious aspect of their lives, 
Mr. Dixon sketches them sharply, 
vigorously, and truthfuily, under 
every aspect. The smart Yank, the 
savage Redskin, the grave politician, 
the senate and the stage ; the pulpit 
and the prairie, loafers and philan- 
thropists, crowded streets and the 
howling wilderness, the saloon and 
the boudoir, with woman everywhere 
at full length ; all pass before us on 
some of the most vivid and brilliant 
pages ever written. Again, a traveller 
in such a country could not ibly 
avoid dealing with some of the poli- 
tical questions by which it is agitated. 
On these matters we are not always 
in sympathy with the writer, but we 
readily acknowledge that he makes 
no assertion that is not worthy of 
being considered with respect, and 
we observe, with infinite satisfac- 
tion, that if he sides with the North 
on the questions which were mixed 
up with the last war, he can recog- 
nise with good-will, the bravery, 
earnestness, and every other excellent 
quality which distinguished the South- 
erners. Mr. Dixon is no member 
of that ignoble brotherhood which 
worships only violence, and has the 
contempt of cowards for the van- 
quished. 

Amid the brilliant series of pictures 
of which his volumes are composed, 
the most striking, most attractive, 
and undoubtedly the most significant, 
are those which reveal to us Woman 
in America. They show her in the 
pew to which, in one quarter, she 

as been assigned, or in that which, 
in another quarter, she has usurped, 
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We see her, now deprived of all 
womanly rights; anon, struggling 
fiercely, determinedly, with more or 
less becomingness of speech and ac- 
tion, to attain positions which she 
can only occupy at the cost of womanly 
grace, and to the utter destruction 
of that blessed institution called 
“HoME.” Alternately, our reverence, 
admiration, affection, pity, and con- 
tempt, are excited as the eccentric, or 
earnest, or frivolous sisterhood glide 
before us ; and we are often compelled 
to an expression of fear, lest the 
America that was won by men, 
should be ultimately lost through its 
women—women who weresupposed to 
be the exquisite objects of the homage 
of American men ! 

The homage which Americans have 
yielded to women, formally, for it has 
never had a sentimental depth—it 
has been the surrender of a thing 
claimed rather than the voluntary 
sacrifice of a sweet incense—has ren- 
dered women arrogant. They used 
to confine themselves to insisting on 
men yielding to them the best seats 
in railway carriages, no matter how 
old or infirm the occupant might be. 
The service they demanded for their 
sex, they themselves refused to age. 
But this arrogance, which is so in- 
tolerable that it is even now often 
resisted, goes far beyond this. From 
taking the seats they are proceeding 
to take the property of others, and 
this propensity may perhaps be de- 
rived from those ladies who are said 
to have followed their kinsmen to the 
field, and to have made a very good 
thing of it, at looting, under the sig- 
nificant appellation of Hen-Harriers. 
One of thisdelicate brood once'astound- 
ed Mr. Dixon, who had been familiar 
with astonishment in the other three 

uarters of the world, but found that 
the food for it was far from being 
exhausted. When he was leaving 
Salt Lake City, he tells us, “ Sister 
Alice, a daughter of Brigham Young, 
ut up some very fine apples in a box 
or me to eat by the way. At a sta- 
tion on the Plains, I found that a 
lady, a fellow-passenger in the wag- 
on, had been opening my box and 
elping herself to the fruit; and 
when she saw me looking at her, 
with some surprise perhaps visible on 
my face, she merely said, ‘I am try- 
ing whether your apples are better 
than mine. 
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We have spoken of homage ren- 
dered to women, in America, as mere 
surface civility. What the inward 
feeling is, and what is thought of 
dear womankind beyond the Atlantic 
by the slaves who have small respect 
for their mistresses, was painfully 
brought home to the troubadour 
bosom of our traveller, under the 
veranda of the hotel at Saratoga. 
He had been praising the pale, deli- 
cate, yet dashing and radiant witchery 
of the nymphs there. “ Hoo !” cried 
a bluff Yankee, putting up his hands, 
“they are just not worth a d—. 
They can’t walk, they can’t ride, they 
can’t nurse.’ He swore he should 
kill a wife if he had one from that 
nest ; not with kindness, as our more 
gallant wayfarer suggested, but “with 
a poker.” The saucy fellow went on 
to describe their daily life. ‘“ Fed 
and dressed. They have changed 
their clothes three times, and had 
their hair washed, curled, and combed 
three times. That is their life. Have 
they been out for a walk ¢ fora ride ? 
Have they read a book? have they 
sewn a seam? Not a bit of it!” 
He compared them with the bright 

oung duchesses of England, who de- 
ight to kissthe morning early in garden 
ormeadow. Our English friend, true 
squire of dames, generally, put in a 
plea for the loveliness of the fragile 
damsels under discussion, but it was 
answered with the same shout of 
derisive contempt—“ They have no 
bones!” he said ; “no fibre, no juice ; 
only nerves; but what can you ex- 
pect ? They eat pearl-ash for bread, 
they drink ice-water for wine, they 
wear tight stays, thin shoes, and 
barrel-skirts. Such things are not fit 
to live, and, thank God, in a hundred 
years, not one of their descendants 
will be left alive.” 

Tender as our author is in all mat- 
ters where women are concerned, he 
could not help thinking that lack of 
vital power must be indicated by the 
delicate pallor of the beauties gathered 
together at Saratoga. They are not 
merely fragile, they are evanescent. 
“You can hardly speak to them with- 
out fearing lest they should vanish 
from before your face.” Such trans- 
_— beauties would never last to 

converted into the “dear ruin” 
around which “each wish of my heart 
should entwine itself verdantly still !” 

The flower of the beauty of Ameri- 
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can women, however, is not thisdroop- 
ing lily just described. It is seen in 
the graceful, healthy rose ; the Eng- 
lish rose, descendant of the settlers 
whowere the pearl —if we may change 
the metaphor—of the men and wo- 
men of their day ; pure in soul, pure 
in heart, in. purpose and in action ; 
looking on labour as a sacred duty, 
and ennobled by their work. The 
blood of the first colonists is to be 
found in the older cities. It mantles 
in many a cheek, fires many an eye, 
gives grace and strength to many a 
carriage, is seen in many a dear old 
name, and is felt in many a tender 
expression concerning England, when 
blackguardism even in high places is 
calumniating our character, and rowdy 
wenches are heaping upon us a con- 
a easier to bear than their good 
will. 

Mr. Dixon found beauty, wit, and 
accomplishments distinguishing the 
ladies of the younger cities. The 
beauty is there of the Guido and 
Greuze style—‘the eye bluer, the 
expression bolder than in the English 
type ;” there is dash, colour, an open 
and audacious loveliness in New 
York ; sparkle and delicacy in Boston. 
The open audacity of the loveliness 
is in the speech as well as in the 
feature. A New York young lady, 
speaking in confidence to a “friend,” 
whose acquaintanceship was only two 
days old, of a love-passage which had 
just been got over, described the 
affair in these words—“ I was very 
bad upon him, but I got over it in 
time, and then let him off.” By him, 
we are told, “she meant a swain 
whom she, in the wisdom of sixteen 
summers, had chosen from the crowd, 
one whom, if the whim had only held 
her a trifle longer, she might have 
made her husband by lawful rites.” 
This young lady was not a “ brazen 
minx,” but “a sweet and elegant 
girl; a lady from brow to instep, 
with a fine carriage, a low voice, a 
cultured mind—a piece of feminine 

e.”’ Her oddity consisted, first, 
in the thing which she said; next, 
in her choice of words: in other 
phrase, it lay in the difference be- 
tween an English girl and an Ame- 
rican girl’s habits of thought with 
regard to the relations of men and 
women. “I was upon him, but 
I let him off,” expresses in ver 
plain Saxon words an idea whi 
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would have hardly entered into an 
English girl’s mind, and if it had so 
entered would never have found that 
dry and passionless escape from her 
lips. The moral of it is that the 
cardinal secrets of American life lay 
concealed in that phrase, “like a 
pass-word in a common saying—the 
scarcity of women in the matrimonial 
market, and the power of choosing 
and rejecting which, that scarcity 
confers on a young and pretty girl.” 
And how does it stand with women 
in America after marriage? The 
reply to this question, as far as it 
can be made, forms one of the most 
startling chapters in Mr. Dixon’s 
startling book. America, as a whole, 
sees a yearly increase of population ; 
but this is not owing, as a whole, to 
the contributions that should be 
yielded, but are not, by American 
wives. The increase is to be attri- 
buted to immigration, and to the 
families which are born where, un- 
doubtedly, they are most needed—in 
those western lands where man is 
conquering the soil, where his true- 
hearted wife is in every sense of the 
word a help-mate for him, and where 
every advent of a son or daughter, 
who, growing up, will have their 
work to do, hearts to do it, and re- 
ward in proportion to labour, is 
hailed with joy and thankfulness 
worthy of the occasion. But Fashion 
in another district is as paramount, 
selfish, cruel, and destructive as 
Nature in the best positions of the 
west is lovely, supreme, and has obe- 
dience rendered to her laws with a 
loyal and affectionate alacrity. When 
we hear Mr. Dixon clearly and ring- 
ingly assert that there is a conspiracy 
in the upper ranks of American mar- 
ried women of fashion to—let us say, 
suppress the idea that motherhood is 
one of the blessings of their con- 
dition, we are at first staggered by 
the bold assertion ; but he reiterates 
the expression of it, and points to 
Providence, the model city, capital 
of Rhode Island; to orcester, 
Springfield, Newhaven, and sum- 
marily to a hundred of the purest 
cities of America, as being the places 
where this fashion is a part of the 
religion of wedded ladies in the 
higher ranks,—not merely shoddy 
queens, but ladies by birth, instinc 
and training. But our observant 
inquiring — perhaps audacious, tra- 
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yeller, has seen more than this. He there would be no descendants of such 
appealed to a martied lady of strong a race alive. There would be no 
mind, and she ened herself longer any Americans in America ; and 
with the utmost readiness, “A serious men express their fears that 
womai’s first duty,” she said, “isto what the Saratoga prophet thanked 
look beautiful in the eyes of men, so God for, may really come to pass. 
that she may attract them to her Here is not the case ludicrously put 
side, and exert an influence overthem by Beranger, in the song :— 

for good ; not to bea household drudge, Mots lutivestons Gale We incite 

@ Slave in the nursery, the kitchen, Si nos femmes le vendvient bien ? 

and the school-room. Everything,” 


she added, “that spoils a woman in_ it is just the reverse ; incredible, but 
this respect is against her true in- strictly true. “The fact,” we are told, 
terest, and she has aright to reject “thatmany ofthese delicate andspark- 
it, as man would reject an impost ling women do not care to have their 
that was being laid unjustly on his rooms full of rosy darlings is nota mat- 
ains. A wife’s first thought should terofinference. Allusions to the nur- 
for her husband, and for herself sery such as in England and Germany, 
as his companion in the world, would be taken by a young wife as 
Nothing should be ever allowed compliments, are here received with 
to come between these two.” At a smile, accompanied by a shrug of 
the little shock conveyed in these undoubted meaning. You must not 
words, Mr. Dixon, whose daughters wish an American lady, in whose - 
are in number, as wellas other things, good graces you desire to stand, many 
equal to the Graces, and whose two happy returns of a christening day. 
likely lads came up into histhoughts, She might resent the wish as an 
with their sisters and mother waiting offence; indeed I have known a 
for him in the far-away home, asked young and pretty woman rise from a 
the outspoken lady, in the presence table and leave the room, on hearing 
of her husband, whether children do such a favour expressed towards her 
come between father and mother? by an English guest.” What friends 
and she answered boldly :—“They do. to a republic are these? Mother of 
They take up the mother’s time; the Gracchi! They would look on 
they impair her es, & they waste Aer with pity, and on her boys with 
her life! If you walk down these abhorrence, and their sense of the 
streets” (she said, the streets of Pro- word “jewels,” has nothing in com- 
vidence) “you will notice a hundred mon with the sense given to it by the 
delicate girls just blushing into immortal Cornelia, who preferred 
womanhood. Inayear they may be marrying a Roman citizen to marry- 
married. In ten years, they will be ingamonarch, and who gave so pretty 
hags and crones. No man will care a lesson to the Campanian lady, who 
for them on the score of beauty, was as proud of her bracelets as Cor- 
Their husbands will find no lustre in nelia was of her boys, 
their eyes, no bloom upon theircheeks. The moral of all this will be best 
They will have given up their lives understood in Mr. Dixon’s own 
to their children.” per. Dizoe, of words :— 
course, plainly saw ¢ ms Pere Was & “The power of New England is passin, 
case where wens ay ere on to the popaloes cad aen . ie jority 
dearer than woman's duties. € ap- of the rising generation of Boston is either 
peals to every husband and father 


; ; of German or of Irish birth. This rather 
whether the paling of woman’scheek dismal prospect of Young America is not a 


through her devotion to home claims consequence of the Germans and Irish put 
is taken for a diminution of what together exceeding the natives in number. 
rendered her beautiful. But, he tells These nationalities are large, no doubt, but 
us, “in pious Bostonand Philadelphia, 8 yet they have not turned the scale. The 
Be Jd hag in wicked New Oveqns a tages il xh ede 
and New York, aie olgectiae to me come to the register of births that the ac- 
pee @ mother in Israel is one of count runs all another way. Under the 
those radical facts which must be ad- "Constitution of the United States, numbers 
mitted, whether for good or evil, are strength; numbers make the laws; 

The traveller's Saratoga friend, numbers pay the taxes; numbers vote away 
thanked God, that ina hundred years the land. Power lies with the majority, 
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and the majority in Massachusetts is going 
over to the Irish poor; to the Fenian circles 
ahd Molly Maguires. At present, the fo- 
reigners count only one in five; but as more 
children are being born to that foreign min- 
ority than to the native majority, these 
proportions are changing every year. In 
twenty years these foreign children will be 
the majority of men in Massachusetts. 
How will the intellectual queens of Boston 
bear the predominance of such a class?” 


The old race will then belong to 
history, and after years have rolled 
away, some collector of its ancient 
stories may start up and, emulating 
what clever Patrick Kennedy has 
done for the Legendary Fictions of 
the Irish Celts, may provide his con- 
temporaries with Tales and Romances 
of the extinct Yankees. 

Modern politicians, particularly 
those of a rancorous disposition and 
bitter memories, have thought of a 
means whereby to stave off the mis- 
chief that would result from the run- 
ning out of the old “tap,” and for the 
invigoration of the stock. The method 
by which, if the blood of the Bicker- 
staffs was a little muddled their health 
was greatly improved, namely, by 
wedding Winifred the dairy maid to 
the squire, was nothing to the new 
phase of marriage which is to keep 
Ainerica on its legs. 

This new phase of marriage, how- 
ever, is brought before us, not as a 
pleasant, proper, and natural circum- 
stance, but as a deliberate act of 
vengeance, subserving a second pur- 

ose. When the war was raging, a 

razen Yankee wench, one Anne 
Dickenson, supported by that well- 
known sort of “minister,” a devil's 
knave in Christ’s livery, began to 
urge the use, profit, and agreeable- 
ness of what was called “ miscegina- 
tion.” If it was intended as a joke, 
serious people considered it as one of 
very bad quality. If the matter was 
intended for earnest, the same grave 
people only thought it worthy of the 
severest reprobation. It was, in fact, 
part joke, part earnest ; but when it 
was seen in what direction and to 
what end the new doctrine might be 
turned, vindictive people adopted it 
as a penal measure. These are the 
people in New England, “ counting 

omen in its ranks,” who, now that 
the South lies prostrate, “ would be 
glad, if they could find a way, to 
marry the whole white population, 
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living gouth f Richmond, to the 
blacks.” Mr. Dixon declares that he 
has repeatedly heard “ men grave of 
face and clear of life, declare in public, 
and to sympathizing hearers, that a 
marriage of white and black would 
improve the paler stock. In every 
case these marriages were to happen 
along wayoff. I have met more oe 
oue Jady who did not shrink from 
saying that, in her belief, it would bea 
great improvement for some of the fair 
damsels of Charleston and of Savan- 
nah to wed black husbands ;” but, 
Mr. Dixon adds that he “ never met 
a lady who said it would be well for 
her own girls to do so.” 

Thus far in illustrating the position 
and prospects of women in America, 
we have dealt only with ladies 
who belong to American society. 
The women of breeding and culture 
who personally adorn the life of © 
which they are such sparkling orna- 
ments, are inaugurating a new reign 
of women. At the same time, in 
communities that are withdrawn 
from social life another revolution, 
or rather several revolutions, are 
changing the missions of woman, and 
giving to her a place in life to which 
she was not immediately born. 

The impulse given towards estab- 
lishing a new reign of women in 
America did not, however, commence 
with American women. More than 
fourscore years ago, there was a poor 
factory girl, named Ann Lee, in 
Lancashire, who saw visions and 
had dreams, and who was hailed by 
half-a-dozen followers for what she 
proclaimed herself—a new manifesta- 
tion of Christ in the flesh. She be- 
came the mother of a sect founded 
by a crazy tailor. Of mortal earthly 
life her experience had been very 
bitter. She was wedded to a scamp 
named Stanley, and her worldly 
motherhood consisted in the sad 
memory of four half-starved children 
in the grave. This Ann Lee went 
out to America and founded the 
Shaker community, of which the 
Spiritualists are off-shoots. Out of 
her bitter experience she established 
the great law which binds this celibate 
brother-and-sisterhood law which 
makes of all its members so many 
monks and nuns living under one 
roof, cultivating the soil, keeping a 
good balance in their tills, living in 
great purity and cleanliness, with 
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‘ood health born of such life, and 
ying—or rather not dying, but 
passing away to live again in the 
surrounding elements, visible to the 
eyes, audible to the ears, teachers to 
the minds of those of the community 
who are in such a state of grace as to 
be capable of beholding and under- 
standing the New Heavenly King- 
dom, of which grace makes them a 
= The law of celibacy is based 
y them on foundations which would 
puzzle a philosopher to overthrow. 
“Tf all men born into the world, are 
born into sin, and made the heirs of 
death in the world to come, how can 
the saint, when raised from his fallen 
nature, dare to augment this empire 
of sin and death?” As far as the 
Shakers are concerned, the devil, to 
whom certain theologians assign the 
larger kingdom and the mightier 
power, shall gain no widening of his 
frontier, no increase of his mightiness, 
by any acts of their own. From this 
ee of view, they are worthy of a 
igher measure of respect than their 
sisters who worship Fashion and 
Self in the model cities of the Union. 
These seek to be married, but avoid 
maternity asa trouble. The Shakers, 
more consistent in this respect, at all 
events, avoid marriage out of fear 
that its consequences might tend to 
the advantage of Satan. Not that 
they hold marriage to be unlawful 
under all circumstances. The world 
has yet some work to do. The Gene- 
ration Order outside the Shaker set- 
tlements has its mission as well as 
the Resurrection Order within them. 
The fashionable wives, who are of the 
former, Gentile spouses, to whom the 
thought of rosy babies of their own 
is a horror, are disloyal to the law 
under which they are born. If they 
were regenerate, they would be at 
once motherless and husbandless—a 
point to which they have not yet 
thought of submitting themselves, 
yet converts come to the community 
which seeks to make none, and within 
which members die but are never born. 
The religious revivals contribute fresh 
blood and funds to the Shakers, who 
look to the Spiritualists as persons 
who are likely to increase the number 
of the former. Among these Spiri- 
tualists, who now amount to some 
millions, the ladies again are the most 
active agents. They renounce all 
creeds, would pull down all churches, 
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rejoice that an age of religion has 
given way to the age of free inquiry, 
and long for action, without exactly 
knowing of what sort or to what end. 
The peace, order, and decorum of the 
Shakers should be attractive to a 
worn-out Spiritualist ; but in both 
communities there is no lack of per- 
sons of strong common sense and un- 
impeachable earnestness. 

We cannot affirm that the sect ra- 
ther than church of Female Seers has 
numbers of such quality as are to be 
found among the Shakers and Spi- 
ritualists ; but Elizabeth Denton, its 
chief priestess, if not actual founder, 
is doing the work of a whole commu- 
nity. By placing any object to her 
brow, she sees the image and can 
tell the history of every other object 
that has come in contact with it. She 
can tell the story of the old world out 
of no better book than a bit of pri- 
meval rock ; and one of the chapters 
which she has communicated to the 
world is somewhat menacing to the 
lordship of man. “ From these Female 
Seers,” writes Mr. Dixon, “ we have 
learned that men were once like mon- 
keys ; that even then the women were 
in advance of men, being less hairy, 
and standing more erect than their 
male companions. It is coming to 
be always thus,” slily adds the com- 
mentator, “when the story of man’s 
life is told by a properly qualified 
female saint and seer.’ 

Whether as a consequence or not of 
the new light thrown on the history 
of man and woman by the readers of 
the rocks, many New England women 
are combining to regain the place their 
ancestors held when men were more 
like monkeys, and women were in ad- 
vance of men. Betsy Cowles, Lucy 
Stone, and Lucretia Mott, are among 
the advanced women who “claim 
everything that society allows to men, 
from pantaloons and latch-keys to 
seats in the Legislature and pulpits in 
the Church. In assertion of female 
rights, Harriet Noyes and Mary 
Walker have taken to pantalettes ; 
Elizabeth Stanton has offered herself 
as a candidate for the State of New 
York, and Olympia Brown has been 
duly ordained as a minister of the 
gospel.” 

The aim, indeed, of all the new 
claims now asserted by the reformin 
women of America is—that the wor 
male be struck out of all state con- 
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stitutions, a fact which would admit 
Semalesto every right, privilege, and re- 
sponsibility now enjoyed by men. This 
would imply a revolution—confess- 
edly so, on the side of the reformers 
—in al/ social, political, and industrial 
interests and institutions ; and women 
might leave sewing, if they liked, to 
take the command of the fleet—if 
they dared. Wicked male epigram- 
matists have launched their smart 
sayingsat thesign held forth by women. 
“A male listener said he liked the 
spirit of this female parliament” (the 

ongress held at Worcester) “since 
he found they meant by woman’s 
rights the right of mene to be 
good for something in life.” With 
the serious import of the movement 
there is also a highly burlesque side. 
Mr. Dixon was told that a deputation 
of ladies in one of the New England 
towns went up to their minister's 
house to protest against the com- 
mencement of the daily lessons with 
the words, “‘ Dearly beloved brethren,” 
as implying that the women were 
either not present, or counted for no- 
thing in the congregation. ‘They 
wished,” says Mr. Dixon, “to have 


their pastor’s views on a project for 
amending the Book of Common 
Prayer.” “ Well, [ have thought over 
that matter, ladies,” said the preacher, 
“but I think, on the whole, this text 


may stand, for you see ‘ brethren’ 
always embrace the sisters !” 

In all these companies of reformers 
the question of marriage is one to 
which the most prominent import- 
ance is given. The various religious 
societies, or those affecting to be so, 
have settled the matter now and for 
ever, as they believe, by abolishing it, 
or by allowing it under forms and re- 
gulations tolerated in no civilized 
countries. Mr. Dixon himself com- 
pares the marriage laws among Chris- 
tians with those among Moham- 
medans, and pronounces the wives 
under the latter dispensation to be 
far better cared for in their persons, 
property, and homes than Christian 
wives are. This is accounted for b 
the fact that the Koran is the boo 
of marriage law as it is of everything 
besides, whereas the Gospel is not 
thought of nor cared for in our Legis- 
lation, nearly the whole of which is 
of Pagan origin. The American re- 
Sormeresses, however, do not wish to 
make a Gospel law of marriage, ex- 
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cept it be after the fashion of a law 
and gospel of their own. “ The whole 
theory of the common law,” they say, 
“in relation to the married woman is 
unjust and degrading. What,” they 
ask, “are the natural relations of one 
sex to the other? Is marriage the 
highest and purest form of these re- 
lations? What are the moral effects 
of marriage upon man and wife? Is 
marriage a holy state ?” 

It is curious to observe in how 
many different lights this question 
of marriage is regarded. A French 
satirist remarked that if man were 
endowed only with common sense, 
and uninfluenced by religion or hu- 
man passions, he would never think 
of marriage at all. On this text he 
might have preached sermons to 
various sects in America, which would 
have received a wondrous variety of 
comment. While the Mormon brother 
is respected in proportion to the num- 
ber of wives he maintains; while the 
Shaker prohibits marriage relations 
altogether, and the Bible Commun- 
ists are wives or husbands with con- 
stant change of the relationship but 
having nothing of the name, the Tun- 
kers, or Harmless People, treat mar- 
riage in another fashion altogether. 
The ministry is open to women as 
well as to men—if we may call 
ministry what is no order at all. If 
a pair of young Tunker lovers present 
themselves to their minister to be 
married, that official does not say 
that marriage is both holy, pleasant, 
and expedient, but rather seeks to 
make them ashamed of the rather 
imprudent course they are taking, 
and to induce them to come to the 
conclusion that single blessedness is 
better than union, and that the wisest 
thing they can do is to return to their 
separate abodes, and remain there 
without further thought of each other. 
Fancy a pair of honest warm young 
hearts, brimful of love to the lips, and 
flowing over the lips, being thus talked 
to! With what a sly glance they 
must look at the avenune adviser, 
and with what hilarious resolution 
must they bid the official to do his 
unwilling work, to set them in the 
way which, to Ais thinking, they 
ought not to go! 

Among the Bible Communists 
woman is placed in a position, any- 
thing resembling which is not to be 
found in any other part of the world, 
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There is a community of goods among 
all the members of the society, the very 
core of which is the system of complex 
marriage, which makes of every woman 
anybody's husband to whom she may 
consent to play wife for an hour. 
These people who, strangely enough, 
have excited no public hostility, claim 
to -be Perfectionists, free to act in 
obedience to any humour that 
prompts, incapable of acting wrong, 
and, resting as they suppose on Paul 
and Seems, towing no other rule of 
life than that which was in Pope’s 
mind when he wrote that “to enjoy 
is to obey!’ This community is 
growing rapidly in wealth, moderately 
in numbers, and astoundingly in 
energy of assertion that they alone are 
the True Lights, by which the pleasant 
pathway to heaven may be pleasantly 
reached. This world is, of course, 
the passage to the next, and in the 
Bible Communist sense, it is a rich 
field into which man is turned with 
eager appetites, where he has no other 
vocation on earth than, after labour, 
to gratify them to the utmost. We 
discern some of the reasons why this 
outwardly decorous, yet revolting as- 
sociation flourishes : 


“The style of living at Oneida Creek 
gives a great deal of power to women, much 
beyond what they enjoy under law; and 
this increase of power is a capital point in 
every new system of social order in the 
States. Something of this increased power 
of the female at Oneida Creek I have seen 
and felt; and Brother Hamilton assures me 
there is much of charm and influence in the 
woman's life which I have not been able to 
see and feel. The ladies all seem busy, 
brisk, content; and those to whom I have 
spoken on this point, all say they are very 
happy in their lot.” 


The Bible Communists form the 
only association in America, where 
the views of thousands of American 
women are carried out as far as the 
perfect equality of woman with man 
is concerned. In every respect the 
Bible Communist woman is as free 
to act according to her unfettered 
will, as the man who is her brother, 
besides being in other relationship 
when they are jointly willing to 
entertain it. These Bible families, 
as the societies are sometimes called, 
meet—according to Brother Frederick, 
the head of the Shaker sect—the de- 
sires of numbers of men who are weary 
and women who are fantastic, 
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“giving in the name of religious 
service, a free rein to the passions, 
with a deep sense of repose.” “The 
Bible Communists,’ added the 
Shaker Chief, “give a pious chartet 
to Free Love, and the sentiment of 
Free Love is rooted in the heart of 
New York.” 

That sentiment undergoes only 
partial development at the opposite 
side of America. Among the Mor- 
mons, man is free, woman a slave ; 
any number of them being the mar- 
ried slaves of one cold sensual, hus- 
band and master. The chapters 
devoted to the Mormons, are among 
the most attractive features of this 
remarkable book ; but, since the pub- 
lication of this work they have be- 
come, as it were, public property with 
which every one has been made 
familiar. Mr. Dixon communicates 
much novel intelligence with reference 
to the social life and laws of these 
people, not the least interesting item 
among which, is the fact that polygamy 
was never contemplated by the founder, 
Joe Smith, thatit is denounced by that 
prophet’s kinsmen and followers, and 
that it was an ordinance decreed by 
men whose decrees were not to be re- 
sisted, but who, when they promul- 
gated them, laid the artillery, and 
pointed the guns, whereby the whole 
system will be blown into fragments. 
Mr. Dixon's conclusion is that Mor- 
monism is not a religion for woman. 
It lowers her in the social scale, or 
rather banishes her from society. 
Mormon women are kept in an almost 
Turkish seclusion, and if ever the 
cage is opened they are found unused, 
untuned to liberty, unfit for its exer- 
cise at social gatherings. Indeed at 
such gatherings they are the bond- 
slaves of their lords, the servants of 
their lords’ friends, waiting at table, 
and running about the rooms with ba- 
bies in their arms, performing at once 
the duties of mothers and of menials. 
They dress in sad colour suits, move 
and speak with an unnatural calm 
look wan and wearied, utterly beyond 
the power, English as so many of 
them are, of getting up a true, hil- 
arious, hearty ‘English laugh. Where 
they are not treated as servants, 

‘they are treated as children, children 
having a vigilant father who letsthem 
see company for a moment and 
straightway orders them back to their 
nursery. In fact a Mormon woman’s 
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life, Mr. Dixon tells us, “does not 
seem to lie in the parlour and the 
dining-room, so much as in the 
nursery, the kitchen, the laundry, 
and the fruit-shed.” The pale drudge, 
however, can flush up, when one sub- 
ject is mentioned. Her cheek will 
crimson and ‘her eye will flash when 
plurality of wives is being discussed ; 
and Mr. Dixon “ Gentile and sinner,’ 
as he modestly describes himself, 
is convinced from observation, “that 
the practice of marrying a plurality 
of wives is not poptilar with the 
female saints.” There are Mormon 
wives and maidens who are equally 
hostile to the system of polygamy, 
while they are equally faithful to the 
Mormon Church in all other respects, 
There are girls who decline being fifth 
or fifteenth wife to an elder, and who 
reject the suit of a younger wooer 
who will not pledge himself never to 
offer the incense of love at another 
shrine. Such girls prefer the hardest 
of lives to one of ‘“‘ Comparative ease 
and leisure in the harem of a Mormon 
bishop.” A Mormon husband can 


even marry the dead, wedding him- 
self to a defunct beauty, that she 


may sit with his other wives, as 
queens, round the throne he is to 
occupy in Heaven, and meanwhile 
naming a substitute who is to take 
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the dead beauty’s office here on earth ! 
Well may Mr. Dixon exclaim, that 
here “ Man is king, and woman has 
no rights.” 

The Mormon points to the wonder- 
ful triumphs he has achieved over 
every obstacle, as a proof that God 
is with him. God’s judgments are 
not always to be read, and perhaps 
never should be read, by such lights. 
Who may dare to say what the judg- 
ments of God are, since His ways 
are inscrutable? We can more readily, 
however, pronounce upon the crimes 


.of one set of men and the judgments 


of another. A verdict against this 
proud and accursed race has gone 
forth in the voice of United America ; 
but it is not to be desired that the 
question should be settled by shot 
and steel. When Utah is no longer 
isolated, and the Mormons come 
shoulder to shoulder with society, 
they will not be able to make captives 
of their reluctant women as they do 
now; and unless they emigrate 
(Turkey has waste lands enough for 
them all) the whole system must fall 
asunder. When that day comes, it 
will be found that no more brilliant 
record of their history has ever been 
penned than is to be found in the 
graphic volumes of Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon. 


A DEATHBED. 
JANUARY 23, 1867. 


WITHOUT, a soft, still morning, 
The first month of the year, 
Scarce a breath was stirring, 
Few sounds met the ear. 
Without, a bird's soft twitt’ring, 
A bright and sunny sky, 
The murmur of the ocean, 
The steps of passers-by. 
Within, a holy deathbed, 
A soul just taking flight, 
Just leaving the frail body, 
Just passing into light. 


Within, soft words of comfort 

Breathed in that dying ear : 
“ Jesus the same for ever 

As you have known Him here.” 

Within, the last fond greetings, 
Last messages of love. . 

And then the long, long parting, 
Until we meet above, 


Without, we turn our footsteps, 
The busy world to roam ; 
Within, an angel enters 
And takes that spirit home. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DOCTOR CAMERON. 


In the morning Mr. Lepell was 
worse. He had not slept all the 
night. Betimes the worn and anxi- 
ous face of the daughter was seen 
about the house. She too had scarcely 
slept—but more from a sense of com- 
ing evils. When she had seen him 
she fluttered down. 

She was going on an expedition. 
“T cannot see him die before my 
eyes,” she said. She had on her bon- 
net and shawl, and she was standing 
at the door, when the study door 
opened, the face of Mrs. Lepell, fresh 
as the morning, looked out. “ Where 
are you going at this extraordinary 
hour ?” she asked. But the young 
girl was changed also; she seemed 
now to be brought to bay, and with 
panting breath and trembling voice 
answered her “mamma’— 

“T am going for Doctor Pinkerton.” 

“ Going for Doctor Pinkerton ! not 
surely against my wish—though that 
is not so much matter—but your 
papa’s wishes.” 

“He would wish to see him; he is 
his friend. You must not prevent 
me. I must not be stopped.” 

“ Prevent you?” repeated Mrs. Le- 
pell. “No, no, there shall be no un- 

leasant violence, or anything of that 
kind ; only I wish you to know that 
into this house—my house—I do not 
wish any doctor to come.” 

“T must go for him—After last 
night”—and she stopped. 

“Afterlastnight? Well, pray go on.” 

“Tt is time for me to interfere. 
Oh! it is cruel—very cruel—and 
wicked of you, when you know my 
poor papa is not to be harassed, when 
you see him wasting day by day, in a 
fever, a mortal fever, and these terri- 
ble scenes” —— 

“This is a new tone,” said the 
mamma, calmly. “So you lecture me. 
_ Only please to See thisin mind. You 
talk of ‘scenes.’ Whatscenes, let me 
ask you, Miss Lepell, are you going to 
bring about by this amiable step you 
are now going to take? What con- 


fusion—what anxiety? For I have 
my own dignity to look to, which no 
one in this house seems to care for. 
That man insulted me. You have 
the whole range of the profession— 
the cleverest, the most famous,—and 
yet you insist on this Pinkerton. To 
what motive am I to put it down to, 
except to one?” 

This seemed indeed reasonable. 
But it only excited the young girl. 

“Tt is a friend we want. I must 
go. He is the only one’—— She 
flew past her mamma and went out. 
A shade of trouble came over the 
other’s face, and she retired into 
the drawing-room and sat there 
writing letters : one in answer to the 
telegram she got last night. 

In ashort time arrived the doctor’s 
carriage, containing the doctor and 
the young girl. Mrs. Lepell waited 
to give battle. 

“T have not come of myself,’ he 
said ; “I have been sent for. But 
don’t be alarmed; I have been 
thinking it over, and there is some 
reason in what Miss Helen has told 
me. Certainly the profession is open 
to you ; there is plenty of talent and 
ability in town: T dont want to force 
myself on you, in that department at 
least.” 

“Ah,” said she. “I thought you 
would be open to reason.” 

“But I make conditions,” he said. 
“Our friend’s brain is in too critical 
a way to be agitated by scenes of this 
sort — contentious — besides I have 
other work. There is a doctor called 
Cameron, an old pupil of mine, steady 
as a rock, learned as a pundit, and 
religious as a saint. It is the luckiest 
chance for us. He arrived only a 
couple of days ago, and came to call 
onme. He has just come back from 
a voyage as a ship’s surgeon, and 
wants to get into practice. Such a 
head, such a purpose as that man 


‘T have never heard of his name,” 
said Mrs. Lepell. “What of him 4” 
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“Why not have him? Iname him. 
I have the same confidence as I would 
have in myself”—Mrs. Lepell smiled 
contemptuously—“ and I shall pro- 
mise not to obtrude my medical 
services.” 

“With all my heart then,” she 
said, “send Doctor Cameron.” 

“We need not go far,” he said, 
“ he is below in the carriage.” 

Mrs. Lepell coloured, “ This is very 
smart and sharp. I hardly under- 
stand” —— 

But the doctor had gone, and in a 
moment returned with his friend. 

The new doctor was very tall, 
stooped and angular, with a high 
forehead and sad eyes, and a serious, 
composed air. He deserved the 
character given of him ; rising rapidly 
by his steady attention and hard 
study. But his “manner” was ob- 
jected to by critics. With patients in 
danger—“ manner” is of small con- 
sequence, but for the crowd not very 
seriously affected, who come and 
wait in the parlour, and require 
“ attention” ll soothing, it is a great 
deal. These he did not encourage. 
This tall, angular, stooped, youn 
doctor was besides of an ascetica 
turn, devoted his few spare moments 
of nightsto “addressing” private meet- 
ings on religious subjects, had prayers 
at his house, and was known besides 
to hold the gloomiest Calvinist con- 
victions. He entered with softness, 
but bluntly, and stood there waiting 
till he should be addressed. 

“Here, Cameron,” said his friend, 
“let me introduce you to Mrs. Lepell.” 
The other bowed stiffly. His eyes 
measured her from her head to the 
very ground. Then turning awa 
with asort of grim ceishan, ie said, 
sharply, “Where can I see the pa- 
tient ?” Helen said, eagerly, “I shall 


show you the way; papa will be so lik 


glad.” 

Mrs. Lepell and Doctor Pinkerton 
were left together. 

“T congratulate you,” he said, “I 
have brought a treasure in to the 
house. That man’s touch is like a 
miracle. He can work cures. He 
has ten times my skill and energy. 
He has much less to do, and when he 
takes up a business that he likes, 
throws his whole soul, heart, mind, 
and body into it. He triumphs over 
disease by sheer violence of will. It 
was lucky I thought of him.” 
VOL. LXIX.—NO, COCCXI. 
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“You are too modest,” said she, 
smiling ; “the best cure for my hus- 
band will be perfect rest from «- 
trusions—perfect rest from the in- 
terference of strangers, or from un- 
pleasant discussions.” 

“Yet another such a scene as last 
night would go nigh to killing him. 
I say nothing about the party, but 
that expedition to the prison, or 
a they call it—if he knew 
that”—— 

Mrs. Lepell coloured. ‘“ What can 
you know of my movements ; what 
right have you” —— 

“ Accident, pure accident, I assure 
you. For instance, I heard of this 
party, and I knew’ that it would be 
a good opportunity to see my friend. 
Excuse the candour of my telling 
you so. Then at the club I meta 
gentleman who told me of Mr. Sev- 
erne’s painful business, and somehow, 
an instinct told me A¢s championship 
on this day, altogether. You under- 
stand. In fact I have a turn for 
jinding out my neighbour's doings. 
So you will be cautious, my dear 
madam. I put you on your guard ; 
and now that I have my friend on 
the ground, I warn you about him. 
He is a rough and tough creature, 
must have his way, and can make a 
noise.” 

Again Mrs. Lepell’s colour rose. 
“T suppose he will know how to 
behave as any proper doctor will do. 
If not” —— 

Doctor Pinkerton shook his head. 
“ Hardly, I think. That is one of his 

eculiarities, — adhesiveness. — No, 

Well, Miss Helen ?” 

The young girl came in eagerly.— 
“Papa is so pleased with the new 
doctor, and he seems so clever, and he 
is so good too ; and they have begun 
already to talk religion, which papa 

es. ” 


“There, I told you,”’said the doctor, 
“T couldn’t do anything of that sort. 
Now it is time for me to go, Good- 
bye. I wind up to-day—good-bye.” 
Mrs. Lepell was left on her sofa in 
a strange reverie ; many times did her 
foot press the ground impatiently. 
She tossed her head now and agai 
and compressed her lips. It weed 
have been easy to translate all this 
into spoken language. “ What right 
had these men to address Aer in this 
tone, Would any other lady in Brooke- 
street be so addressed? It was in- 
20 
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tolerable. But then there was the 
sort of fair excuse. The sick man 
who was not to be agitated,—and 
there was a solace which comes very 
gratefully to us, even in the midst 
of trials and annoyances like this. 
There was balm in Gilead—and she 
thought of the man she had saved 
last night—the generous man--in 
whom she had so sincere an interest, 
and who was now well on his road to 
Marseilles.” Shethought of her letter, 
and went over to finish it. 

As she was signing her name she 
heard a step, and looked up. 

The ship-doctor was entering, and 
went over straight to the desk where 
she was writing. 

“Would you allow me,” he said, 
“a prescription? I make no excuse 
for disturbing you. You can finish 
that later.” 

“Oh, certainly,” she said, with a 
rather “hurt” manner. “That, of 
course, has the preference.” 

He looked at her with stern as- 
tonishment. 

“T should say so as compared with 
a trivial letter that can wait any 
time.” 

She was so astonished she could 
hardly answer, “Oh ! I see,” she said 
with meaning, “you are a friend of 
Dr. Pinkerton’s.” 

He looked up abstractedly from his 
writing, but he only looked at her as 
he was calculating his “ scruples” 
and “grains.” He had laid down on 
the table a little, stout purple-bound 
volume, with a flap and black ribbon. 
She took it up, not knowing perhaps 
how it had came there. He suddenly 
jumped up. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Lepell, 
but really I cannot. There is private 
writing in that.” 

“ T had no intention, I assure you,” 
she said, with perfect good humour. 
“Tt seemed to me a strange book— 
so stout and fat.” 

“ Hush,” he said seriously. “You 
will excuse me, but that is a subject 
on which there can be no levity. It 
is the Sacred Word, which by com- 
mon consent’’ 

“T did not know it Iassure you. I 
thought it was a pocket-book. 

A pocket-book!” he said. “Surely 
the oNE Book of the world has a 
known conformation of its own that 
cannot be mistaken.” 

“ Notwithstanding that you please 
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to doubt what I say, I did take it fora 
pocket-book. I could show you up 
stairs an old pocket-book of my poor 
mother’s that you could hardly distin- 
guish from it.” 

He said nothing but finished his 
prescription. 

“T can ring I suppose to have this 
sent ?” 

While they waited he said sud- 
denly, “Do you read much of that 
book ?”” 

“Why do you ask?” she said. 
“You are really approaching Dr. 
Pinkerton more and more every mo- 
ment.” 

“Why do I ask?’ he repeated 
gravely. “Do you really and seriously 
wish for an answer? Is it such an 
unnatural one to put to a Christian 
lady ? Then I shall tell you sincerely 
why Task. Those that live for the 
world, and are given up to its follies, 
do not. If they attempt it the thistles 
choke any flowers that may come up. 
I speak freely, as I am accustomed to 
speak.” 

“So it seems,” she said, rather 
amused, 

“So it seems,” he repeated. “It 
seems free, no doubt ; that is what 
you mean. I have just come over 
with two hundred men and women 
under my charge. There was little 
to do for their bodies ; there were 
only a few sick ; but for their souls 
God gave me the grace to do a great 
deal. This may have been free, 
madam, but it is a freedom you will 
find in this—what you call a pocket- 
book.” 

She was awed by his earnestness. 

“O that is, of course, a very good 
work indeed.” 

‘“*You don’t think so. I hate that 
conventional approval of fine people,” 
he added vehemently, “ patronizing 
Heaven as it were.” 

“Sir!” she said, turning round to 
him. 
“Madem,” he said, “ we are both 
His servants. Where He is con- 
cerned I cannot mince matters ; He 
before all men and women. I am 
sorry to offend you, but—Here, will 
you have this taken to the chemist’s?’’ 

Patty had appeared, and went out 
with alacrity. 

The lady of the house was not at 
all offended with this freedom. It 
had a sort of piquancy for her, for 
she saw that “the man was sincere,” 
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“You don’t offend me,” she said ; 
“itis very hard to do that.” 

Presently re-appeared Patty. 

“There’s a gentleman below, ma’am, 
Lord John Raby.” 

“T can’t see him,” said Mrs. Le- 
pell, decidedly. “I am not at 
home.” 

The Doctor rose. “So youknow that 
man,” he said, sternly. “It astonishes 
me. Incharity, I trust that you can- 
not know his real nature and charac- 
ter. I hope not. Iam sure not.” 

“ Hope not, and am sure not,” she 
said, amused. “ That means you are 
sure. And youdo hope. Why, you 
see.Lord John everywhere.” 

““Ah, madam,” he said, sadly, 
“this is the true talk of the world. 
What is it you see everywhere !— 
that be an excuse—vice, folly, wicked- 
ness. You should not speak so 
lightly. Forgive me again. You at 
the head of a house, a wife, a guar- 
dian. If you only heard the sad 
story 7 heard from a poor creature 
who made the voyage out with me of 
that man’s wicked and devilish 
work ” —— 

There was a voice on the stair. 
“Pooh, fiddledee, my good child, 
none of that game.” 

“This is shocking,” said Mrs. Le- 
pell, agitated. “I dare not see him 
after that. How dare he ?” 

She stole into the back room, be- 
hind the portiére, and opening the 
door softly, escaped. 

Lord John came bursting in, look- 
ing round, curiously. “Soho! where 
is she?’ Then he heard the rustle, 
and darted out on the landing, but 
she was gone. “Come down, I say,” 
he called out. “What work and 
affectation—and deuced bad of its 
kind. Come down, unless you want 
me to go up—or”-—-— 

A hand was laid on his arm, a cold 
face was looking into his. 

“Nice work,” repeated Lord John. 
“Such tricks. Well, what do you 
want? How did you getin? None 
of this d—d juggling.” 

“Tf you wish to know sincerely, I 
can tell you,’ the other answered 
calmly. “There is no need to use 
that profane language. I am here 
on business.” 

“O, I see. 


Physician for the soul. 
Fit him out light, right, tight for 
the long road. Fill Ais flask and 
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wallet, and then fill your own, Eh! 
my friend ?” 

“Hush, hush!” saidtheother. “I 
don’t want to hear you speak in this 
way. Even in the worldly view it 
has passed out. We must all go that 
road, recollect—and some of us—those 
who have spent most of their life— 
very soon perhaps, and then” 

“ G—d d—n your soul,” said Lord 
John, turning on him in a fury. 
“ What d’ye mean with your snivel- 
ling and canting at me. Drop it, I 
tell you, and preach to your own con- 
venticles. So you must come to 
preach here, must you? Where’s 
your chapel? Ha! ha! Uncommon 
good. So that’s the line she’s set up 
now. O, I see now. She sent for 
you. Ha! ha!” 

“Nothing of the kind. I ama 
presen with very poor skill, which 

am not ashamed to try and direct, 
by aid from One who will help us 
all if we ask—and I do say, sir, with- 
out wishing to offend you, to hear 
you speak in this way is shocking. 
The lady of the house does not wish 
to see you. She may have her reasons. 
She has her duties.” 

“QO, listen to him,” said Lord John, 
getting into good humouragain. (He 
told the whole story that very night 
with some dramatic effect.) “So 
she’s told you that. Duties, indeed. 
Attending her husband, I suppose. 
I declare she beats anything. You 
pious ones can swallow anything.” 

The other coloured. 

“T am as worldly in matters of 
sense as most people,” he replied. 
“ T know what Mrs. Lepell is per- 
fectly—perhaps better than you— 
though know her only a few hours. 
The common fallacy is this, it is only 
the silly and foolish who can honour 
the Almighty Lord who made us. I 
know that she is light and foolish, 
as well, perhaps, as you.” 

“But you'll convert her, my boy, 
eh? Bring her in through the gate. 
Here, Patty! Patty! How long am 
I to be kept here? Go up again at 
once, and tell your mistress that I am 
here and waiting—Lord John Raby. 
Go at once.” 

The girl went up again. The Doe- 
tor then said to him gravely— 

“You, too—in high station—you 
should show—forgive me, I say, for 
speaking freely—a better example. 

20 
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O, what an opening! What an op- 
ey’ hen rank becomes a 
lessing indeed. It is here that 
poore like us feel our inferiority. 
e have no claim. But you, my 
Lord”’——_ 

“ Pi—sh,” said his lordship lightly ; 
“whatareyouat? Well, Betty, Kit- 
ty, or whatever it is ?” 

“She’s very sorry—but she can’t 
come down indeed.” 

Lord John looked at her for a mo- 
ment—then burst out—quite loud on 
the landing—- 

“Very well, very well! Give her 
my compliments, and tell her she 
may be sorry for this yet—all in 
good time. ou going to stay—my 
reverend friend. Good-bye to you,'and 
good luck to the good work.” 

“ Good-bye to you,” said the other, 
“and good luck to the work too. I 
say it without the least irreverence ; 
but in all sincerity, I hope Heaven 
will give you grace to think sometimes 
—if only for a moment !” 

“ Swaddler!” said Lord John, as he 
went down stairs. He went home in 
a rage. “Such airs! Let her take 
care I don’t destroy her and her airs 
in ten seconds. Thinks she’s inde- 
pendent—does she?’ Still, notwith- 
standing this hostile tone, he was 
sadly discontented and put out; and 
going off to see “ his widow,” did not 
at all advance his suit with that lady. 
This sent him away again in a worse 
humour. He had been hitherto ac- 
customed to have his likings halted 
in everything. When he came home 
he found a ‘etter waiting him. He 
knew the writing. ‘ Egad, she’s 
struck, ma’am ”—(he always addres- 
sed an imaginary a “and not a 
minute too soon!” He read it. It 
Tan :— 

“Dear Lorp Jonn,—After what 
passed last night, I must really ask 
that you will not come to our house. 
I don’t set up to have feelings, as you 
would say ; / have no business to have 
such an article of luxury. As you 
know you have indulged yourself in 
saying things to me which you would 
not say, perhaps, to Lady Dumaurier, 
or any like her, which of course I had 
to put up with, having only a dyin} 
featend-heds iden, as I might say 
—to protect me. But it was very 
different last night. To assail me in 
that bitter way, before my step- 
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daughter! What respect do you 
suppose she can have forme? What 
can she report to her father as to the 
way her mamma is treated by gentle- 
men when she goes out to parties. 
Before all them strange people! too! 
It was unkind, ungenerous. I should 
have said nothing in other circum- 
stances ; but our family is concerned 
now. Therefore you must not go to 
our house; nor can I see you again 
until some reparation ismade. I am 
firm on this. What that reparation 
is to be I leave to your own sense of 
manly honour. 
Sie 


There were expressions of disgust 

as this letter was read. “ Repara- 
tion to be! A five-pound note most 
likely! ’Pon my word this is com- 
ing to something. Then if she waits 
for that, she may wait. Ill make 
you smart, my young woman ;” and 
he went off to his club, and there had 
his revenge with the old lord, whom 
he found in high spirits. 
“T say,” mumbled the latter, 
our friend here isn’t quite in 
the key to-day. But, don’t you 
know, I came on a very fine 
young woman there last night— 
one of his young people—and, egad,” 
almost crowed the old lord, “she 
wouldn’t go down to supper with 
him. Threw him overboard again. 
Egad, I had my chance.” 

Lord John looked at him vindic- 
tively, but with complacency. 

“Listen to him; why he’s get- 
ting younger every hour! A bloom- 
ing creature, aint he! Do you 
know who she is! May be a milli- 
ner’s girl from Liverpool, who thought 
she took in a rich man that isn’t rich 
—consult me my friend—and I know 
a thing or two—that’s a grand busi- 
ness for our young and noble friend 
here, aint it !” 

In this way he “ chaffed” the old 
lord with a spiteful humour, went 
away to other places, dined out, 
growled over the dinner, and was 
sulky and bearish to the lady he took 


“ 


in. 
The young girl, Helen, had been 


listening with fluttering heart. She 
heard the lord’s angry challenges, and 
shrank back. When he was finally 
out of the house she stole down and 
found the Doctor. 

“Ts that man,” he said suddenly, 
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“a friend of the house? Does he 
come here often? Surely not.” 

She hung down her head. 

“He does, indeed,” she answered, 
“comes here too often. He forced 
us to go to that place that night. He 
disturbs papa, who does not like 
him.” : 

“And your mamma,” he said; 
“does she ?” 

Helen looked down. 

“T am afraid—that is, she is only 
a woman, and not strong enough.” 

“ But this should not be,” he said, 
“and we must take care it shal/ not be. 
Such a wretch as that should not be 
admitted to any virtuous house. He 
poisons the air! It cries to heaven, 
and is an outrage to the Good Being 
who looks down on us! It is ascan- 
dal, and shall be stopped. And your 
mother : is she fond of such company ? 
Does she go to parties, and like these 
vanities that are going on about us ? 
And if I may ask the question—for I 
look on myself, my dear Miss Helen, 
as called on to stand by your poor 
suffering father—Js she fond of you? 
Is she kind—good? I have a reason 
forasking. [amyourfather’s friend— 
a good man and pious, and I would 
wish to be yours, my dear child. I 
can be of use, I know, beyond my 
poor medical skill—Speak.” 

She hung down her head. Her 
slight chest rose and fell. On_.this 
encouragement her sympathies were 
touched. 

“ Oh, sir,” she said, ina burst, “ we 
are very unhappy and very helpless 
here. There is no one we can look 
to. She—mamma—does not love 

apa—at least, she is not kind to 
ie oh, sir, do not let him die, 
as I fear he will if this goes on. Oh, 
I am miserable, sir.” 

She sank down in a flood of tears, 
as if her heart was breaking. It was 
indeed the dreadful feeling of deser- 
tion and utter helplessness that over- 
came her. 

The rough Doctor was overpowered 
and softened. 

“My poor Miss Helen, you are not 
so abandoned as you think. There 
is One who watches over the helpless, 
and sends them friends. I feel an 
inspiration that I am so sent to you. 
It is like a mission. Iam strong— 
not from myself, but from above— 
and I have met desperate men; ay, 
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and women, too, and baffled them 
before now !” 

And he looked up with devout eyes 
to heaven, and remained a moment in 
silence. 

“You must tell me,” he said in a 
low voice, “‘something—all you know. 
Where did she come from? How 
did she come into your family ?” 

Then the young girl broke out— 

“Oh, those happy, happy days. It 
was too much. Our dear father—he 
was another father then—until we 
went abroad to that dreadfuk place, 
and there—there—he met her.” On 
this beginning she went on and told 
the whole of their little history, uncon- 
sciously revealing to the Doctor lit- 
tle traits and touches of Jenny during 
that critical time before she became 
Mrs. Lepell. 

When she had done, and he listened 
with the most absorbed interest— 

“T see the whole,’ he said, “I 
might have been present. Alas! it is 
a very oldstory. Nomatter, my dear 
child ; in me you have a friend and 
protector, and now that I know all 
and see the whole, you may depend 
on me. From this hour we shall set 
him well ; and in other matters, with 
the assistance of the Great Helper, 
bring about a change. 

“Hush!” said the young girl, 
alarmed, and fled away. 


Mrs. Lepell came down to thedraw- 
ing-room, blooming, in a brilliant 


bonnet for walking. The Scotch 
doctor was walking up and down. 

“ How patient is Heaven,” he said, 
“when it endures such men.” 

“Yes,” said she, “he is rather free 
and wild, but I was determined to 
have my way. If he had staid here 
until midnight I should not have 
come down. You see I have spirit, 
Dr. Cameron. Do you admire it ?” 

She was really in a glow of excite- 
ment, for she had been thinking up 
stairs how everything was going so 
well with her now. The turn had 
come. He did not answer, but turned 
— abruptly. 

“Well,” she said, “you think it 
was not spirit ?” 

“Tt would be greater spirit yet,” he 
said bluntly, “not to know such a 
man at all. I have seen soldiers and 
rude, depraved men of all sorts, but 














none with such a cold, hopeless, sata- 
nic soul as his,” 

“Whose ? Lord John? Good gra- 
cious! how you frighten one. Do 
— know I am afraid you are a 

ittle simple and inexperienced, Dr. 
Cameron ?” 

He coloured at this, and bit his lip. 

“T have come in contact with many 
men—more than perhaps your man 
of the world—and I tell you plainly, 
Mrs. Lepell, that man should not be 
here, and should never have entered ; 
it is Sin—Satan—Death. Indeed I 
am surprised—with a young, soft, in- 
nocent child up stairs. Why his breath 
is contagion.” 

“You talk most strangely,” she 
said, amused. “Such odd ideas. If 
Lord John heard you. Well, you 
have seen what I have done. He is 
not to come here.” 

“ A fiction,” he said warmly; “a 
foolish, childish pretence! As if I 
can be taken in by that. I tell you 
you are accountable for that child; 

ou are. If you do your duty you 
will write to that man. Tell him he 
must never cross your threshold. If 
he attempts it again tell him you will 
call in your friends—police—and have 
him dragged from the door.” 





He had = away for that night. 
She was left to soft and charming 


dreams and pictures ; though indeed 
it did not seem clear how those 
dreams and pictures were ever to take 
perfect shape ; still, out of the capri- 
cious future, with such beginnings 
Heaven knows what might be evolved. 
On the next day he came again, and 
greeting her with the grim austerity 

assed up stairs. The three—Helen, 
and her father—sat together in 
his room. Wasitin council? Another 
time she might have been suspicious 
of this league ; but now she was too 
good humoured and full of hope to 
be disturbed at anything. She even 
went up—their talking stopped when 
they saw her. 

“ Go on,” she said, smiling, “ don’t 
mind me. What are you talking of!” 


The Doctor rose gravely, and said: 
“Mr. Le 
“ab” 


ll was talking of you.” 
e said, going over to him, 
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She burst into genuine laughter. 

“This is really droll,” she said. 
“ Where on earth do you get all these 
ideas. Jam going to write to him.” 

“ Ah, I know the strain,” he said ; 
“T know what all this means; this 
is the world—pretended anger, pre- 
tended rebukes, and the like. I tell 
you you are sinning; and I tell you, 
too, in the name of One who sees and 
knows all our hearts, you are doing 
what is sinful in exposing a guiltless 
young soul with the bloom of inno- 
cence on to such contagion. Listen 
tome. Do, for her sake.” 

“T tell you, Dr. Cameron, I am 
writing now.” 

“ Will you show me the letter ?” 

She gave him a cold stare from his 
feet up to his head. 

“You can hardly be serious. Is it 
not time for you to go up and see 
my husband—your patient ?”’ 

He walked impatiently out of the 
room. 

She looked after him very thought- 
fully with her cheek resting on her 
hand, then smiled, and wrote the 
letter to Lord John, which has just 
been given. 





“that is kind! 
to-day, dear ? 
physician’”’—— 

The sick man looked at her dis- 
trustfully, and said— 

“ Well, very well. I look on it as 
a blessing that he has come under 
this roof. He will care me in more 
ways than one.” 

Mrs. Lepell looked at the doctor 
with an amused air. 

“Oh, Isee,” she said, “ quite right; 
most necessary for us all.” 

“Tt is,’ said the. Doctor, gravely. 
~ ” — — thing necessary,” repeated 

rs. Lepell. 

“T cannot bear that,” he said, “you 
must spare that at least. The greatest 
prince or duchess in the land ; even 
from them it must not be.” 

’ a this moment entered Patty, with 
a letter— 
“From Lord John Raby, ma’am,” 
> “ » 
she said, “and no answer, 


How do you feel 
How does the new 
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The Doctor’s face flushed up. He 
motioned gravely to Mr. Lepell, who 
raised himself excitedly on his pillow. 

“We were speaking of that as you 
camein. Weak as I am, degraded as I 
have been, I have resolved on one 
thing at least. Go away my pet a 
moment. We must take care of the 
innocent. Zhat is a sacred charge, 
and [ cannot have my daughter con- 
taminated by the presence of wicked 
men like that. It must not be. It 
shall not be, while I live.” 

“T have no right to interfere here,” 
said the Doctor, “but as I understood, 
from what Mrs. Lepell said yesterday, 
that allthis was over. Now it seems, 


on the contrary, that it is beginning 
afresh, I did indeed expect better 
things ; but—— 

She, meanwhile, was reading her 
letter, a little discomposed possibly by 
the contents. They were very short:— 


“You are quite under a mistake, 
my dear madam, altogether. You 
have mistaken me, too. All my life, 
I have accustomed myself to make 
terms, and have generally sueceeded 
in that way pretty well. Soif you 
wait until 1 apologize, as you call it, it 
will bea verylong business. What if I 
took it into my head to make others 
apologize! You remember the story 
I told you, as a warning I confess, of 
the young married lady, who tried 
the same trick with me. At any rate 
I can be indulgent—all the better 
for you—and leave things as they are. 


Joc. 


“You hear me?” went on Mr. Le- 
pell, with trembling voice. “Or is 
this affected indifference? But it 
will not do now. Iam accountable 
to God for the charge of the inno- 
cent. I have been too culpable 
hitherto—too weak and neglectful, to 
have allowed a vile wretch like that 
to enter under my roof. His very 
presence is contagion.” 

Mrs. Lepell gave a half smile, half 
start, and looked over at the doctor. 
She remembered these words. 

“O, I see!” she said; “I know 
all this now. What has this gentle- 
man been pleased to say I have done 
now ,” 

“Are you serious in your ques- 
tion ?” he said. 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Well, then, you agreed with all 
I said yesterday. I told you of 
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the infamous character of the man, 
which common charity makes me 
believe was all new to you. Any 
other person—forgive my freedom 
—in your position would have 
shrunk with horror from the very 
sight of him. Yet you wrote to him 
—you cannot deny it—I know it— 
and you now receive an answer back 
from him. I do not like this. I say 
it is wrong where there is a young 
girl, one of God’s tender blossoms, 
stamped with the freshness of His 
image ; and I tell her father here 
what his duty is, and what he must 
do.” 

“ And what he will do,” said the 
excited man, sitting up. “I have 
been too culpable and remiss; I 
have neglected what my religion and 
my duty called me to do, too long. 
At that accounting day, to which I 
may be hurrying, | shall be made to 
answer heavily for all my sins. But 
for this one, at least, I shall try and 
be free. That man shall never come 
here again, though you write and 
write again.” 

She bowed her head meekly under 
this reproof. 

“You do me wrong,” she said, 
gently. “You know well where we 
met him, and who introduced him. 
I am not accountable for that. Ifhe 
is so bad and designing as you say, 
the more ditlcult for a poor weak 
woman.” 

The sick man, still excited, re- 
peated half contemptuously, “ Poor 
weak woman !” 

She only bowed her head in reply, 
this time crossing her hands on her 
breast—“It is hard for such to do 
right—even if they wish to—dealing 
with men of that kind. The match 
is not equal. Besides, this gentle- 
man—this good and holy gentleman 
-—who is so full of that charity for his 
fellow-creatures which that gospel he 
is always quoting, and that Heavenly 
Master he serves, inculcates, may be 
a little rash in assuming too much 
against me. I shall make no reply or 
justification, and only thank you for 
sending out your daughter so as not 
to witness her stepmother’s arraign- 
ment before this acquaintance of yes- 
terday.” 

She bowed her head again, and left 
the room softly. Neither of them 
could reply. She got down to the 
drawing-room and seated herself in 





a warm chair before the fire. Her 
face contracted with vexation. Was 
she thinking that she was alone in 
that house, with no friend, and 
strangers brought in to be her ene- 
mies? Nevertheless she had not 
lost her dignity, and, on the whole, 
had the better of them there. She 
had her feet on the fender, and her 
dress—shall we say it%—a little 
raised, when she heard a heavy step 
behind, and hastily, and in sad 
confusion returned to the normal and 
more becoming attitude. She was 
indeed a prude, though sometime 
matried now. 

He said—“ There was some justice 
in the severe reply you made just 
now. Heaven knows Theow my own 
defects ; and perhaps there may have 
been, as you say,some want of charity 
in what fons been saying and doing. 
Most likely so. If I have done wrong, 
I beg your pardon. Of course, I can- 
not aoe pone as you say, to | 

ourself ; 1 have no title to do so. 


ow my position as well as any one ; 
I am not so unworldly as you sup- 


; nor, give me leave to tell you, 
om a simplicity and folly in worldly 


things always attend the services of 
alord. God forbid! But, as I say, 
if I have been hasty, Iam sorry; and 
I tell you from my heart, I should 
be glad to know that I have been 
wrong.” 

Mrs. Lepell was looking away, it 
was rather dusk, but she was smiling 
—*Come,” she said, “I am glad to 
hear you speak in that way. I am 
the poor Pariah of this house, as you 
will have seen already. Every hand 
is against me, and that rather gene- 
rous speech comforts me. Come, in 
return for it you shall know what has 
happened. I knew your better judg- 
ment would do me justice. - But 
though I knew what is due to my 
dignity—to you I will now show how 
the thing really is. Look here. Here 
is a scrap of my letter to Lord John, 
indeed a good bit of it. He came 
here as you saw, and I told him he is 
not to comeagain. Oan Ido more ?” 

He read with some surprise. 

“ Now read fis answer”—and she 
put that hand. “ You see he will 
never come again. Not that I find 
myself in any way bound——I only 
want to show you that I was not 
writing to invite him here. What do 
you say now %” 
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“That I was’—he paused—“ a 
little hasty—-wrong perhaps.” 
“What !” she said, “is that all this 
your righteousness teaches you ? only 
such a grudging amende as that? A 
we sinner like me could quote you 
cripture for something more, only 
that you will say it is profane. 
Come !” 
There was a curious banter in her 
tone which disturbed him. 
“Well, I was wrong, I ask pardon 
0 »”» 


“Well, my faith teaches me to for- 
give ; so you are forgiven. But there 
is a little more yet. I must be set right 
before the world. Candour as well as 
righteousness ordains that you should 
come up and own to my husband and 
step-daughter that you have been 
wrong.” 

He coloured. 

“You exact a great deal.” 

“Not more, surely, than the great 
Christian Law of Charity—‘ Every 
idle word,’ you know—and to tell you 
the truth, Doctor Cameron, I confess 
I want to secure myself for the future 
by weakening your prestige a little. 
Showing that your judgment is not 
quite infallible.” 

He looked at her a little confused 
—then followed her. She stopped. 

“There,” shesaid, “I merely wished 
to — you. I won’t ask this 
amende.” 

But he became cold again. 

“You are perfectly right,” he said, 
“it is your due by the great Com- 
mandment ; neither you nor I can 
compound such things. I have my 
duty to One who is above. Go, you 
shall have justice, and everything 
fitting ; and as for the future, he said, 
I shall only be more cautious. I see 
you are more clever than I thought.” 

They went up into the room, and 
there he need explained what he 
was directed to do. 

““We have mistaken Mrs. Lepell 
and misjudged her—I have seen the 
atevaa I am sorry for it.” 

Mr. Lepell took his hand. “TI ad- 
mire you the more for this.” 

As he went out Mrs. Lepell whis- 
pered to him with meaning, “ We 
,were mistaken! Ingenious commu- 
“~. Was it not J ?” 

ter ouies that day coy came 
up again with a message, to know if 
Doctor Pinkerton was there. Mrs, 
Lepell was sitting before her fire 
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reading, with her feet upon the fen- 
der, and her dress in her favourite 
disposition. 

“Of course not; surely you could 
tell them that without coming to me?” 

“Only they thought you might 
know where he was.” 

“We know nothing about him at 
this house,” said Mrs. Lepell. 

But Patty stole up stairs, knocked at 
her master’s door, asked to see Mr. 
Cameron, who came out to her. 

“Dr. Pinkerton is gone down to 





Ir is especially to the old days of 
merry England that the lines prefixed 
by Disraeli to his chapter on “ Pan- 
tomimical Characters’”’ may be ap- 
plied : 

‘“Yes, there are times and there are places 


When flams and old wives’ tales are 
worth the graces.” 


The sixteenth century was fertile in 
merry spirits. Grave men, such as 
Erasmus and Sir T. More, had a 
large share of Pantagruelism in their 
character. As for King Henry VIIL., 
he seemed to unite in himself all the 
characteristics of the times—the bois- 
terous mirth, the rosy health, the phy- 
sical beauty, the moral energy, the 
learning, the love for literature, the 
love for nature ; and by virtue of his 
concentric nature, he had a spice of ec- 
centricity in him, as his matrimonial 
cause, and the unparalleled manner 
in which he brought about the Refor- 
mation, plainly show. This great 
king was a living type of his age, with 
its virtues and failings ; the strength 
which it derived from the past, the 
aspirations with which it anticipated 
the future, the avidity and power 
with which, like a Sphinx feeding on 
men, it possessed itself of the present. 
It was around him that the whirl- 
wind of events and tendencies began 
to revolve; and the agitations thus 
produced, although ultimately tend- 
ing to harmony, had striking and 
apparently discordant effects. On 
what primary basis this complicated 
action took place, a glance at our 
ancestors of the sixteenth century 
will show. Physically, there was an 
exuberance of life, a ruddy youth, the 
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the. country on a special business. 
He left me to do any sudden duty of 
this sort. Who sent you?” 

“A Mrs. Palmer, sir. Her daugh- 
ter is very ill indeed.” 

“T shall go then,” he said, “if they 
wish. You can ask them. There is 
Doctor Hunt, whom I know he has 
great confidence in. Tell them of 
him too if they should prefer him. 
In a few moments he went away, and 
drove straight to the Palmers. 


universal glow of which has hardly 
been seen in any succeeding genera- 
tion. The insatiable enjoyment with 
which the luxuries of life were sought 
for, naturally tended to excess. Sir 
T. More complained that not only 
princely dwellings, but mean and 
common houses, were adorned with 
gilding, to the detriment of private 
charity. The old barbarian coarse- 
ness had not yet departed ; even in 
noble families, sack, muscadine, and 
posset, were consumed in considerable 
quantities. The people assiduously 
studied ancdtdlioein in taverns, 
where they could take bacchanalian 
degrees and investigate the properties 
of the “nappie liquor stout and 
bolde.” Hops were imported from 
Holland, but not cleanliness, if the 
sanitary advice given by authors of 
the time was really needed. In con- 
troversies, amusements, and enmities, 
the fiery temper of the age was mani- 
fested. People in the sixteenth cen- 
tury had not much of that patience 
which Dekker calls “the sap of 
blisse.” While in London, Erasmus 
witnesses a dispute between a Fran- 
ciscan and a Servite, the result of 
which had probably been fatal to the 
latter, “if some labourers had not 
broke in and rescued him.” Wolsey 
hears of the affair ; thinks it will be 
capital sport to have the “ doughty 
champions” before him, and settles 
that the discussion shall take place 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Crowds as- 
semble, but the king forbids all fur- 
ther proceedings. “ Upon this, the 
Franciscans were 80 — at the 
loss of the cpportentty of triumph, 
that they set upon the te in the 
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body of the church, and would have 
torn him to pieces, if the Cardinal had 
not fetcht him off by a guard of his 
own retinue.”* Under Elizabeth, 
when new tendencies have arisen, one 
Windham shoots at Lord Rich with 
“a dag,” or pistol, loaded with two 
bullets; but it turns out that the 
assassin’s servant had inserted paper 
missiles. As Sir John Conway is 
going out, a Mr. Grevil comes up, fells 
him with a great cudgel, wants to cut 
off his legs, but is prevented by the 
servants. Such are some specimens 
of the ebullitions of temper in those 
unrestrained days. They were but a 
result of that overflowing strength 
which had not yet been shackled by 
a more fastidious development of 
civilization. The same youthful 
vehemence was observable in cos- 
tume, which became gorgeous to an 
unprecedented degree, rich with vel- 
vet, cloth of gold, and pearls. Gal- 
lants were pranked in all the bravery 
of satin, silk lace, and cambric rufts, 
leaving homespun cloth to “scurvy 
tapsters” and ostlers. So anxious 
were they to emulate the royal splen- 
dour, that Acts had to be passed for 
the reformation of apparel, restrict- 
ing the use of purple cloth of gold to 
the royal family. The “pompous” 
Cardinal is charged with having 
— a door to pride among the 


clergy, by introducing the use of 


gorgeous vestments. 

If a civilized man can be considered 
as a work of art, the men of the six- 
teenth century may be compared to 
those productions of early painters, in 
which gold and the most glowing 
tints are profusely applied to the por- 
trayal of high and generous achieve- 
ments; or to the “Faery Queene,” 
which is moretruly the epicof England 
than “ Paradise Lost,” because there 
is in it more life moving beneath a 
lavishness of glittering ornament. 

The psychological character of the 
age is easily deduced from these exter- 
nal aspects. This exuberance of life 
gave rise to an inexhaustible fertility 
of thought, of sentiment, of life like 
poetry, glowing and unbridled as the 
pictures of Teniers and Rubens. It 
was natural that the vivacity of the 
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senses should have quickened the 
fancy, that metaphysical ideas should 
have been left to drift down the ocean 
of past ages, as freight in the “Ship 
of Fools.” It was also natural that 
this great vitality should verge to- 
wards prodigality—that wits, divines, 
learned men, should, in many cases, 
be as unbridled in their respective 
pursuits as yeomen and citizens in 
the use of “angels’ food,” or of 
“dragons’ milk.” Hence, the eccen- 
trics of the age. They set no limit to 
their imagination, did not bridle their 
fancies by artistic choice, by that high 
reason which was to be concentrated 
inafew. They had their value and 
brilliancy, but were on the outskirts 
of the intellectual system. Before 
there can be a Horatio Viscount 
Nelson there must be a great many 
commendable masters, boatswains, 
gunners, and swabbers. In like man- 
ner it was necessary that there should 
be a Borde before a Sydenham, a Lilly 
or a Nashe before a Spenser or a 
Shakespeare. The exaggeration of 
certain qualities or quality, the exu- 
berance on one point constituted the 
singularity or eccentricity of several 
eminent men of the time ; and they 
must be studied, if the surpassing 
merit of those supremely great, who 
were in their respective arts what the 
Scripture calls in religion the perfect, 
is to be sufficiently appreciated. Sym- 
pathetic as children, the men of the 
sixteenth century were as happy in 
their knowledge, but often as exag- 
gerated. Like Memnon’s statue, their 
souls vibrated with thrilling sounds 
at the touch of nature, but there was 
no self-actuated motion in them. 
They were like those magicians of 
the second order, who shrink before 
the visions which their own spells 
have evoked. The shapes that varie- 
gated their dreams were sometimes 
too similar to the extraordinary com- 
bination mentioned by Horace, and 
if, in several instances, they attained 
to things which the slower processes 
of more intellectual natures have 
never fathomed, they had a propor- 
tionate tendency to fall into the 
extreme of aberration. Learned, ori- 
sginal, and witty, they were often 





* The discussion, however, afterwards took place, to the great amusement of the Car- 
dinal. “The Franciscan begins, and holding forth his fist, cries out ‘Do you say,’” 


&e—(Kn, Life of Er.) 
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eccentric. Such are, not only the few 
that will be noticed here, but a crowd 
of others who variegate the sixteenth 
century with a profusion of glancing, 
mellowing, or lurid rays, as brilliant 
as those reflected from the apparel of 
the time. According to Walpole, a 
striking féature of Elizabeth’s dress 
was “a bushel of pearls ;’ and there 
are bushels of strange minerals to be 
found in the mine of the sixteenth 
century. As the wart ona lady’s face 
enhances, by subtle and graceful con- 
trast, the beauty of ler complexion 
and the regularity of her features, so 
the study of the mental excrescences 
of an age further illustrates the mani- 
fold aspirations, tendencies, Utopias, 
and preferences, which contribute al- 
together to form its individuality. 
Every one of the various factors of a 
product must be examined before the 
result can be thoroughly known. 
Hence, the importance, among other 
facts, of humours and eccentricities 
which, in the investigation of human 
tendencies, are not to be overlooked. 
What would the eighteenth century 
be without Mesmer and Marat ? and 
the nineteenth without Mr. Home 
and the honorable Member for Bir- 
mingham? And, in like manner, it 
may be asked—What is the age of 
Linacre without Andrew Borde ¢ and 
the Elizabethan period without Lilly ? 
Parsons, Heywood, help us to under- 
stand Sir T. More’s adherence to the 
ancient faith; Crowley, Lambert, Bale, 
must be analysed before we can un- 
derstand the serene spirit of Jewel. 
In this paper we will glance at a po- 
pular writer on medicine, a “defender 
of the faith,” a lover of the English 
language, and an anti-Puritanistic 


it. 

While on the one hand the rise of 
the gentry was brought about through 
the territorial changes, on the other 
the extension of travelling and con- 
sequent development of trade were 
rapidly increasing the resources of 
the citizen class. Purchas, Hakluyt, 
Sir John Hawkins, bore an important 
part in the chain of causes from which 
the greatness of the middle classes 
was ultimately evolved. Inthe mean- 
while there must have been, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, a 
need and appetite for popularly writ- 
ten books of travel. As comfort was 
gradually becoming more and more 


diffused, there must also have been a 
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demand for sanitary teachings pre- 
sented in a vernacular form, through 
which the citizen might learn how to 
order his household in a way consis- 
tent with the laws of health. Lastly, 
the city tradesman must have loved 
some jocular compositions to enliven 
him, to relieve his mind from the 
perennial contemplations of ledgers— 
jests over which he could roar at his 
fireside, when sipping his posset and 
“dragons milk.” Shakespearealways 
made it a point to interweave in his 
dramas the popular element with the 
higher philosophical meaning and 
artistic effects. These principal re- 
quirements of a popular writer of the 
sixteenth century are presented by 
the writings of Andrew Borde or 
Boord, the eccentric physician, the 
great purveyor of merriment and in- 
formation, from whose name the term 
of Merry Andrew is said to have been 
derived. A popular collection of buf- 
fooneries, entitled “ Scogin’s Jests,” 
purports to have been compiled by 
him for the pleasant recreation of his 
fellow-creatures ; for, as Disraeli re- 
marks, “ a calamity to which wits are 
incident is that of having their names 
prefixed to collections to give them 
currency.” But even if the editing 
of these broad jests is wrongly im- 
puted to Borde, his authentic writ- 
ings yield sufficient evidence as to his 
eccentric and rollicking character. 
His life was sufficiently eventful and 
remarkable in itself. He was at first 
a Carthusian monk ; but, perhaps on 
account of his becoming weary of the 
rule, he betook himseif to the study 
of medicine in the University of Ox- 
ford... He then spent a considerable 
portion of his life in wandering on 
the Continent ; but although Woode 
ascribes these peregrinations to Borde’s 
having “a rambling head and an in- 
constant mind,” it must be recollected 
that in those days proficiency in 
medical knowledge was to be attained 
only by a course of foreign travel. 
In the seventh chapter of his “ Boke 
of the Introduction of Knowledge” 
he presents us with aportrait of him- 
self, inscribed “ Doctor Boorde,” and 
tells us how he had “ dwelt in Scot- 
land and other Ilands, did go thorow 
and rounde about Christendom and 
out of Christendom.” He avers that 
in this wide space of territory he 
never knew seven Englishmen dwell- 
ing beyond the sea, except merchants, 
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students, and brokers. A plausible 
reason has been assigned by Hearne 
for Borde’s extensive wanderings, 
namely, that he was grieved at be- 
holding the abolition of monasteries, 
the defections of monks, the over- 
throw of a state of things to which 
he was attached ; and may also have 
deemed it prudent to withdraw him- 
self from the reach of persecution, 
being a fervent partisan of the ancient 
faith. Whatever truth there may be 
in this conjecture, it is certain that 
the abolition of those monasteries, 
which were such nests and harbours 
of rollickings on the one hand, such 
foci of mystical devotion on the other, 
has, in the sixteenth century and 
succeeding ages, deprived of their 
natural asylum those impassioned and 
sensitive natures, which have been 
ruffled by contact with the world ; 
whereby they have been let loose 
over the face of the earth, to play all 
manner of pranks, at least as long as 
they keep without the walls of those 
lunatic asylums, which are in our 
days overcrowded, but to which the 
hermits’ cells on the Sierra Morena 
may perhaps be preferable. It does 
not seem to occur to our highly civil- 
ised age, that if Papism and Quixot- 
ism may produce La Trappe and the 
hermitages of Spanish mountains, 
Sanchoism and Positivism may have 
a tendency towards Hanwell, or to- 
wards the tyranny exercised by the 
votaries of so-called mental science, 
and of which the famous Wyndham 
case was so representative an in- 
stance. But to return to Andrew 
Borde : whatever may have been his 
motives—whatever gnat may have 
stung him, it is certain that he did 
travel extensively over Europe ; and 
his “Introduction of Knowledge,” 
written in a popular style, may be 
considered as having been, in the 
sixteenth century, what handbooks 
of travel, portable dictionaries, and 
similar publications are in our age. 
He gives, in a proverbial, pithy form, 
the characteristics of the various 
European nations; at the head of 
every chapter is a legend condensing 
national traits in a somewhat epi- 

ammatic form ; and in this way - 
co managed to point out very 
clearly many important features 
which are observable to this day. 
He pictures his Englishman almost 
naked, with a pair of shears in his 
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hand, and musing on what kind of 
garment he shall wear. 


‘* For now I wyill were thys and now I wyll 
were that, 
Now I wyll were I cannot tell what; 
All new fashyons be plesaunt to me, 
I wyll have them whether I thryve or 
thee.” 


Further on he notices the imperi- 
ous character, of which many instances 
are adduced in Mr. Froude’s “ His- 
tory.” 

““T do feare no man, all men fearyth me; 

I overcome my adversaries by land and 

by see.” 


That love of silence which Mr. 
Carlyle has described as one of John 
Bull’s characteristics, scarcely appears 
to have characterised our ancestors of 
the sixteenth century : 

“TI have such matters rolling in my pate 

That I wyll speake and do I cannot tell 

what.” 


The Englishman also declares that— 


“T wyl have my mynde, 
And to father, mother, and freende I wyl 
be vnkynde.” 


The author answers these tenden- 
cies by calling on the “‘goode Englyshe 
man” to study virtue, learning, and 
good works : 


“Than al countreys a confluence wyl have 
to thee, 

To have knowledge of truth and of the 
veryte 

Of lernyng of Englyshe, of maners also.” 


When it is considered in what way 
the best French writers are accus- 
tomed to speak of England, it seems 
almost as if this wish of the good 
physician’s had been realized. In his 
day, however, it would seem as if 
England had a bad reputation. “The 
Italyen and the Lombarde say : Ang- 
lia terra, bona terra, mala gens. That 
is to say, y*lande of England is a good 
land, but the people be yl. But I 
say as I do know, the people of Eng- 
land be as good.as any people in an 
other lande, and nacion which ever 
have traveyled in, yea and much more 
better in many things, specially in 
manners and manhood.” He praises 
the metropolis, the country, the towns ; 
but the language he does not seem 
to hold in high esteem; he calls 
it “base,” compared with “noble 
speeches” such as Oastilian aud 
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French ;—“howbeit, the speche of 
om of late dayes is amended.” 
he Scotchman is made to say— 


“Tn every countrey myselfe I do avaunce, 
I wyll boost my selfe, I will crake and 
face. 
I love to be exalted, here and in every 
place.” 


Borde congratulates himself on his 
impressions of the Irish, who were 
then, as now, a fascinating race: “I 
did never finde more amite and love 
than I have found of Irishe men the 
whiche was borne within y® English 
pale ; and on my lyfe I dyd never know 
more faithfuller men and parfytlyvers 
than I have knowen of them.” He 
further gives some zoological infor- 
mation respecting Ireland, in which 
“is stupendyous thynges, for there is 
neyther pyes nor venimus wormes. 
There is no adder, nor snake, nor 
toode, nor lyzerd, nor ‘no euyt, nor 
none such lyke. I have sene stones 
the whiche have had the forme and 
shap of a snake and other venimous 
wormes : and the people of the coun- 
tre sayth that such stones were 
wormes, and they were turned into 
stones bi the power of God and the 
prayers of Saynt Patrick.” From the 
vocabulary of Irish phrases given at 
the end of the chapter, it appears that 
the Irish for “I do fare well, I thanke 
you,” is “Tam agoomawh gramaho- 
good ;” and “ fare wel, fare wel ”— 
“sor doyt, sor doyt.” Tothe chapter 
on France is prefixed the picture of a 
“swell” of the time of Francis L, ar- 
rayed in all the glory of puffs and 
trunk-hose ; he declares the mutabi- 
lity and supremacy of French fashions. 


“Daily I do make new toyes and fashions; 
Al necions of me example do take, 
Whanany garment they go about to make.” 


The South was Andrew Borde’s 
favourite region in France, as the 
following statement would imply : 
“ Langwadock is a noble country ; 
ther is much wode growing, specially 
from Tolose to Mountpiliour. Tolose 
and Mountpiliour be vniversities, in 
Tolose reigneth treue iustice and 
equite of al the places yt ever I dyd 
com in. Mountpiliour is the most 
nobilist vniversite of ye world for 
Physicions and Surgions. I can not 

eve too great prayse to Aquitane and 

ngwadock, to Tolose and Mount- 
piliour.” Travelling in Spain he 
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found as productive of hardships as 
the modern tourists who venture in 
that country—* All your wyne shal 
be kept and caryed in gote-skyns, 
and the hair syde shal be inward, 
and you shal draw your wyne out of 
one of the legges of the skyne ; 
when you go to diner and to supper 
you must fetch your bread in one 
place, and your wyne in another 
place, and your meate in another 
place, and hogges in many places 
shal be under your feete at ye table, 
and lice in your bed.” In this man- 
ner does he give pithy and useful 
information respecting every Euro- 
pean country, and even Africa and 
the Holy Land. Judea he terms “a 
noble countre of ryches; plenty of 
wyne and corne, olyvees, Pome- 
garnades, milke and hony, Figges 
and Raysions, and all other frutes.” 
His description of the transit to the 
Holy Land is curious, in these days 
of well-appointed steamers. The 
traveller is advised to proceed by 
way of Calais, Wormes, Trent, &c., 
to “ Venis,” which was in those days 
what Southampton or Marseilles are 
now. ‘“ When you be there you must 
make your bargine with the patron 
of the galy that you shal go with for 
all your meates and drinke and other 
costes ; you must bye a bed to have 
into the galy ; you must bye a bigge 
cheste, with a locke and kaie to kepe 
in wyne and water and spices, and 
other necessary thinges.” Such are 
a few traits of this singular work, 
which must have proved most useful 
to the travellers of the sixteenth 
century, and which is evidently the 
result of shrewd personal observation. 
When the conciseness of the style, 
the evident anxiety of the author to 
give salient traits and characteristic 
information are considered ; when it 
is noticed that he betrays no desire 
of making himself the subject of the 
book, or of winning popular admira- 
tion by relating wondrous adventures, 
it must be owned that the author’s. 
truth and good sense make his work 
valuable, apart from the quaint in- 
terest it derives from being a speci- 
men of early popular writings. 
Borde’s wish to diffuse information 
which had hitherto been restricted 
to the circles of the learned, is evinced 
throughout his other works, which 
treat chiefly of medical subjects. 
In the preface to the “Breviary of 
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Healthe,” he attempts to conciliate 
Nemesis in these terms—“ Egregious 
doctors and maysters of the eximious 
and archane science of physicke, of 
your urbanitie exasperate not youre 
selfe agaynste me, for makynge of 
this lytle volume of Physicke. Con- 
syderynge that my pretence is for an 
utilitie and a common weaithe. And 
this not onelye, but also I do it for 
no detriment, but for a preferment 
of your laudable scyence, that every 
man shoulde esteme, repute, and re- 
garde the excellent faculty.” In that 
part of the preface which is addressed 
to the general reader, he explains that 
he has rendered the technicalities of 
medicine in popular language : “ But, 
for as mucheas olde, aunciente, andau- 
tenticke auctours or doctours of Phy- 
sicke, in their bokes do wryte many 
obscure termes, givyng also to manye 
and dyverse infirmities, darke and 
harde names, dyffycyle to vnderstande 
some, and moste of all beynge Greeke 
wordes, some and fewe beynge Araby 
wordes, and some beynge Barbary 
wordes.” He will, therefore, enu- 
merate all diseases in alphabetical 
order ; but he warns the reader that, 
according to the title of the book, 
“Breviary,” he will often be very 
brief in the description of the disease 
and indication of the remedies. He 
candidly explains that this brevity 
arises from two causes ; not only be- 
cause, if he was too explicit every 
bungler could begin practising medi- 
cine from his book, but also because 
“the archane science of physycke 
should not be toomanifeste and open, 
for then the eximious science should 
fall into greate detrimente, and doc- 
tours the whyche had studied the 
facultie should not be regarded so 
well as they are.” He also explains 
that he has written this book, as weil 
as his other works, for the common 
weal, and not for the reward of 
“Lorde nor of Prynter.”’ 

In his description of diseases, al- 
though he gives the vernacular name 
of every distemper, he alsoenumerates 
all its learned designations ; of warts 
for instance, he tells us : ‘“ Wartes, 
Achrochordones is the Greke worde. 
The barbarus word is named Acrocon- 
ides, in Latin it is named Varuce, and 
some do name it Tubercula. In 
Englyshe it is named warte.” From 
his catalogue of ailments, it is evi- 
dent that in his day physicians were 
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as expert as they are now in giving 
pedantic names to bodily disorders ; 
and therapeutics very likely had, in 
the sixteenth century, as rational a 
basis as they have in our days. 
Against mania, Borde advises his 
readers to “kepe the patient from 
musynge and studiynge, and vse 
myrth and mery- communication.” 
The evil and recalcitrant humours, 
which then formed as convenient a 
scape-goat on which to saddle dis- 
eases, as the “nerves” do now, obtain 
their share of consideration in Borde’s 
work. He also produced a smaller 
treatise entitled, “A compendyous 
Regyment or Dyetary of health ;” in 
dedicating it to the Duke of Norfolk, 
he says: “And also dyvers tymes in 
my wrytynges I do wryte words of 
myrth, truly it is for no other inten- 
cion but to make your grace mery ; 
for myrth is one of the chefest 
thynges of physycke the whych doth 
advertise every man to be mery and 
to beware of paynfulness ;” here we 
have his theory of Pantagruelism. 
He wrote this manual of sanitary 
precepts when residing at Montpelier, 
in 1541 or 1542. After his return 
from France, he again betook himself 
to Winchester, where he macerated 
himself after the fashion of the 
Carthusians. Being zealous for Pa- 
pistical ordinances, he wrote sturdily 
against those ecclesiastics who thought 
fit to marry, and thus drew upon him- 
self the wrath of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, who held Calvinistical views. 
This prelate brought a charge of 
immorality to bear against Perforatus 
—for this was the Latin cognomen 
adopted by our physician, in com- 
pliance with the use and custom of 
the age. Bale, whose remarkable 
zeal in the Reformed cause is well 
known, also inveighed against Borde, 
who, however, according to Anthony 
Wood, was respected as “a noted 
poet, a witty and ingenious person, 
and an excellent physician of his 
time.” He is also said to have been 
doctor to Henry VIII, and member 
of the college of physicians of London. 
His “Introduction of Knowledge” 
is dedicated to the Princess Mary. 
His “ Breviary of Health” was very 
popular, and went through several 
editions. The comical writings en- 
titled “Tales of the Madmen of 
Gotham,” and “Scogin’s Jests” were 
probably fathered upon him on ac- 
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count of the popularity his name had 
attained; for, in order partly to 
extend his fame, and perhaps also to 
gratify his love for travelling, he used 
to perambulate the country and ad- 
dress the people in market-places in 
a humorous and jocular style. In 
an age when Sir T. More had fre- 
quented markets and streets in order 
to learn the vernacular speech; and 
when Skelton had affected popular 
buffoonery, it was not surprising that 
Perforatus should indulge in similar 
proceedings. He thus evinced the 
eccentricity of his character ; but he 
was a learned physican and virtuous 
monk, and must not be mistaken for 
a mere buffoon and impostor. He 
participated in that movement of the 
times which was the vulgarisation of 
knowledge, but there is no evidence 
to the effect that he drugged the 
people with bad medicines. Not less 
than two portraits of Borde are to be 
seen in his writings ; the one shows 
him sitting in an ecclesiastical stall, 
with a book before him, and a garland 
of laurel round his forehead ; in the 
other picture (prefixed to the Breviary 
of Health) he is in his study, surround- 
ed by venerable tomes ; before him is 
a huge lectern ; wrapt in a doctor’s 
gown, he sits engaged in meditation, 
with his head resting on his hand. 
In both portraits the features present 
a half merry, half thoughtful expres- 
sion, and from them it is easy to pic- 
ture a kindly faced little man, restless 
and merry, but also wise and good. 
Such was Andrew Boorde, “the 
Englishman,” as he reminds his 
readers, in one of his title-pages—his 
long travels and residence on the 
Continent probably having given him 
somewhat of a foreign appearance. 
He is said to have died in 1549. 
Although the Papistical Church had 
long been obnoxious to popular en- 
mity, the unsettled state of the age 
is evinced by the fact that, at the 
accession of Edward VI. the majority 
of the nation were still favourable 
to the ancient religion. There was, 
then, room for a display of opposition 
to the Protestant spirit. John Hey- 
wood was a fervent reactionist as well 
as a jester ; and these two qualities 
would seem to have nothing very in- 
compatible, since it is from the fall of 
Catholicism in England that dates 
the invasion of Puritanism, and the 
consequent extinction of that Pan- 
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tagruelism which is as necessary to 
the well being of societies, as, ac- 
cording to Southey, it is necessary to 
individuals. Heywood had early 
given evidences of a poetical and 
merry genius. He was a friend of 
Sir Thomas More’s; he was also 
attached to the king, towards whom 
all varieties of learning, wit and 
sprightliness gravitated by a sort of 
physical affinity. There is nothing 
more interesting than to see with 
what comprehensive impartiality 
Henry attracted to himself all forms 
of Pantagruelism—whether the attic 
wit of Sir Thomas More, the pungent 
satire of Skelton, or the quaint 
humour of Heywood. The poet was 
therefore well rewarded by the mon- 
arch, and became nothing less than 
jester to the king. Attached to the 
Papistical creed, he was, neverthe- 
less, pervaded with nospirit of bigotry, 
and, as a painter of manners, often 
seconded Henry’s work of destruc- 
tion, by exposing ecclesiastical abuses 
to popular ridicule ; the excesses of 
pardoners, for instance, were a theme 
for his satire. When Mary ascended 
the throne, he was more in favour 
than he had ever been. He greatly 
comforted the queen with his jollities, 
Being in constant attendance upon 
her, he amused and diverted her while 
she was surrounded by fierce enemies, 
while her life was further embittered 
by neglected private affections and 
some reverses abroad ; and he is said 
to have soothed with kind and merry 
sayings the last hours of that unhappy 
lady. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
Heywood betook himself to the 
Continent ; it was now his turn to 
undergo that exile which had pre- 
viously been the lot of a great many 
Reformers, the Bales, the John 
Knoxes, the Crowleys. He died in 
1565. His name is interesting as 
that of one of the earliest dramatists ; 
it was he who effected the transition 
from the licentious old “ mysteries” 
to the lively comedy of manners. 
Disraeli characterises him as having 
been gifted with “a true genius for 
exuberant humour, keen irony, and 
exquisite ridicule, such as Rabelais 
and Swift would not have disdained, 
and have not always surpassed.” He 
was also celebrated in his day as a 
writer of epigrams and proverbs, most 
of which seem rather dull now that 
the faculty of easily-provoked laughter 
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has passed away ; but many of these 
sayings are not without salt—this 
one, for instance, “of Three Sages:” 


‘‘ Three manner sages nature doth devise, 
The sage herbe, the sage foole, and the 
sage wise. 
And who for moste wise himselfe doth 
accept 
May matche any sage, the sage wise ex- 
cept.” 


He tells us that his purpose in 
collecting these proverbs was “not 
to teach, but to touch.” In the 
tenth chapter he devotes some fifty 
lines to the satirical portrait of a 
dissimulated and shrewdish house- 
wife: 

“* She maketh earnest matters of every flim- 

flam.” 


And he sums up her slippery nature 
in this line : 


“* She is neither fish nor flesh nor good red 
herring.” 


At the conclusion of this epitome of 
proverbs, one Thomas Newton, of 
Chester, has appended some lines, 
dated 1587, in which he professes 
the deepest admiration for “this 


author Heywood ;” who, it seems, he 
succeeded in the endeavour 


“ To builde himselfe a lasting Tombe 
Not made of stone and lyme 
But better farre, and richer too, 
Triumphing over Tyme.” 


But the work which entitles Hey- 
wood to rank among eccentrics is the 
“Spider and the Flie,” an allegory 
written in defence of the Papistical 
Church. This long poem was not too 
hastily excogitated, if it be true that 
Heywood spent twenty years in medi- 
tating it. 

It is contained in a thick quarto 
volume about one-third of the length 
of the “Fairy Queen ;” but it is a hun- 
dred times more impregnable than 
Spenser’s work, and readingit through 
would be a labour of great weight. 
Chivalric visions and romantic ad- 
ventures are here superseded by a 
homely parable, the various shiftings 
and catastrophes in which are not 
sufficiently exciting to engage the at- 
tention. When the veil of allegor 
is chosen as the embodiment x 
some truth, it should cast radiant 
colours over the theme, and trans- 
figure the various ideas into brilliant 
shapes ; every-day and trivial occur- 
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rences are only fit to be incorporated 
into short fables; through overlooks 
ing this, Heywood was betrayed into 
the composition of this eccentric 
work. Fortunately the tedium of 
the allegory is somewhat relieved 
by numerous and well executed 
engravings, which guide the reader 
through the labyrinth of stanzas, 
and furnish a sufficient clue to the 
plan of the work. This help ap- 
pears to be especially needful, when 
it is recollected that the author, 
according to Holinshed, was himself 
unable to attain unto the intricate 
meaning of his Epos. “ Neither he 
himselfe that made it, neither anie 
one that readeth it, can reach unto 
the meaning thereof.” Even the 
plates now and then become involved 
in a Miltonic sublimity and vague- 
ness, they “bristle with spears in- 
numerable,” with armigerant hosts, 
amidst which the operations of the 
spider and the fly are lost in mystical 
annihilation. The title page of the 
book, which bears the imprint of 
Thomas Powell of Flete-street, repre- 
sents a Grecian portico supported by 
mutilated caryatides, the agonized 
expression of which might at the 
outset be taken. to symbolize the 
mental pain with which the read- 
ing of the allegory is unavoidably 
attended. The date is 1556, and the 
work probably ministered to the de- 
light and astonishment of Queen 
Mary. The frontispiece presents a 
full-length portrait of the author him- 
self, framed in an ornamental border, 
which can scarcely be said to be too 
artificial and redolent of the works of 
man—a characteristic imputed by 
Mr. Ruskin to the decorative art of 
the sixteenth century—since it pre- 
sents healthy natural objects in the 
shape of various fruits and vegetables, 
among which are unmistakable car- 
rots. The poet himself stands near 
a pillar, and behind him are hills and 
towers. Clad in cap and gown, he 
looks like a university freshman, a 
“Verdant Green” of the sixteenth 
century. The same portrait meets the 
reader at several intervals in the 
book, as if the author, like a brave 
general among faltering troops, was 
anxious by his renewed presence to 
animate the reader to further exer- 
tion. The scenes of many of the 
engravings are laid in the poet's 
study ; we see the quaint and mas- 
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sive carved chair; the ponderous 
rectangular table is drawn near to a 
large round-arched and _lozenge- 
paned window, on which will be dis- 
played the mystic evolutions of the 
spiders and the flies. These insects, 
and the spiders’ webs, are depicted, 
not in a size relative to surrounding 
objects, but of preternatural propor- 
tions, under the licence of the magni- 
fying powers of artistic fancy. Al- 
though these vast dimensions are but 
the result of legitimate hallucination, 
the artist has given those monstrous 
visions such sharp and well-defined 
lines, that at times a terrible sense of 
reality will intrude, and a feeling of 
dread for the safety of the poet, creeps 
over the beholder. In the first en- 
graving, however, there is not an 
agglomeration of horrors ; the author 
is quietly standing at the end of the 
table, with some books before him ; 
on the window there as yet appears 
nothing more dreadful than a spider’s 
web in the centre, about two feet in 
diameter, towards which is advancing 
a fly as large as the poet's head. In 
the upper part of the window the 
spider is hiding, with its young, in 
the folds of a hammock-like struc- 
ture. The fly gets into the web— 


**He wafted his winges, he wagged his 

tayle, 

He shooke his head, he frounde, he stared 
wyde, 

He spurnde, he kickte, but when nought 
wolde avayle 

To ryd him thence, but there he must 
abyde, 

As breath and breaste wolde beare, 
loudely he cryde, 

And wofullie as any one flie can, 

In folowynge foorme, this wofull flye be- 
gan.” 


The second chapter contains the 
speech of the fly, to which the poet 
listens with a complacent smile, and 
with a pen in his hand, as if he were 
taking notes—an inkstand, not un- 
like a modern mustard bottle, having 
been added to the books on the table. 
The third chapter has the same en- 
graving, and begins with “What 
tyme the flie this to himselfe had 
saide.” The spider awakes and 
makes a speech ; in chapter six it ad- 
vances to the web, but allows the fi 
to speak ; the author bends forward, 
much interested, over the edge of the 
table. Several succeeding engrav- 
ings show the author in various lis- 
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tening attitudes; the spider being all 
the while a little above the web, en- 
gaged in conversation with the fly. 
They reason together on justice, law, 
and custom. The poem becomes in- 
tolerably wearisome ; in chapter 
twenty-six, for instance, the fly begs 
to repeat its definitions of justice, 
mercy, and tyranny ; the spider very 
sensibly refuses to accede to this re- 
quest. In the twenty-ninth chapter 
the debonair spider agrees to settle 
the difference by arbitration; abutter- 
fly appears on the fly’s side, an ant 
on the spider’s ; hence a renewed out- 
pouring of speeches. The insects 
argue about conscience as ponder- 
ously as any casuists; and the en- 
gravings present scarcely any varia- 
tion until chapter thirty-three, when 
the arbiter ant and butterfly with- 
draw to the upper portion of the 
window, and, on either side of the 
web, appears an assemblage of spiders 
and flies ; the original fly is still in 
the web, engaged in perusing a book. 
In further engravings the ant and 
butterfly appear enthroned on judg- 
ment seats, numerous flies and spiders 
pleading before them ; and patience 
fails in the attempt to ascertain the 
causes of the slight variations in the 
positions of the respective insects 
which the succeeding engravings ex- 
hibit. Even when read by the most 
intelligible medium, that of its pic- 
tures, this book is exceedingly weari- 
some, and the continued serenity 
with which the author blandly ob- 
serves his insects is very provoking, 
At last, after more than twenty plates, 
in which the positions of the differ- 
ent parties are scarcely varied, the 
author’s entomological vision assumes 
gigantic proportions; the window 
expands to a preternatural size, the 
author shrinks diminished into his 
corner ; the wide expanse of a double- 
paged engraving reveals two great 
antagonistical hosts of armoured 
spiders and flies ; pikes and spears 
bristle, standards wave ; the spider’s 
web is transformed into a well-forti- 
fied castle. This engraving often re- 
curs, with but unimportant varia- 
tions. Then follows another series of 
the plainer pictures, and it is not 
until the eighty-ninth chapter or 
cante that, as the spider is about to 
do what it ought to have donefromthe 
first, namely, kill the fly, a fat house- 
maid appears and sweeps the web to 
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oblivion ; even this however cannot be 
accomplished without much palaver- 
ing ; as the girl is about to trample 
the spider under foot, some reasoning 
on both sides takes place. 


“But the spider, on knees, lift up his 
hands hie, 
Beseeching her of milde maidenlie pittie 
To be content to here him speake ere he 
die.” 


In the ninety-third engraving the de- 

spairing spider clasps his son in his 

arms, and the maid, although with 

much pity, crushes the insect under 

foot. In the conclusion the author 

explains that the poem is an allegory, 

that the maid is “Our Sufferayne 

Ladie Queene Marie.” 

“This mercifull maiden tooke in hand to 
sweepe 

Her window; this realme, not to kill, but 

to keepe.” 


Such is this singular poem. How so 
tedious a work could have been pro- 
duced by so witty and airy a mind as 
Heywood’s would be an incompre- 
hensible literary problem, had it not 
been established, by numerous in- 
stances, that many writers, however 
they may excel in a sphere fitted to 
their genius, totally fail in another. 
Heywood was a jester and satirist; 
but this poem was intended to con- 
vey a serious meaning, to symbolize 
the struggle between the Reforma- 
tion and the Papal Church, and to 
vindicate Mary’s policy. Hence he 
failed as signally as Milton would 
have done, had Milton attempted 


a humorous work. As _ it is, 
the “Spider and the Flie” is 
one of the most singular books 


in the language. It carries into 
allegory the interminable distinc- 
tions, subtleties, and arguments of 
scholasticism ; it pictures impor- 
tant events and tendencies under 
the most homely and trivial of 
parables; with this quaint fiction 
it amalgamates the customs and cos- 
tumes of the time, the wars, the 
castles, the long cannon, the flowing 
plumes, the endless discussions ; it is 
therefore a solemn carnival of the 
various tendencies of those disjointed 
days. Although as a literary work it 
is a most purgatorial performance, it 
is interesting as the subject of a cu- 
rious psychological study, the off- 
spring of a mind which, by its doubts 
and vacillations, reflected the unba- 
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lanced state of things. It is to ordi- 
nary writings what one of those 
engravings termed puzzles is to a 
picture ; the former presents a num- 
ber of weird parts which must be 
tediously fitted to one another; 
when at last the operation has been 
accomplished, it is found that the en- 
graving, as such, was hardly worth 
the trouble, but-in the meanwhile 
time has been spent, and the ingenuity 
of the mind has been somewhat exer- 
cised. Disraeli explains the obscurity 
of the “Spider and the Flie,” by the 
fact that Heywood’s sympathies were 
divided. “ Mad, merry Heywood was 
the companion of many friends — 
Papists and Protestants—at court, 
and all the world over.” In fact, he 
was like Erasmus, too gentle, witty, 
learned, and courteous to be a bigot ; 
but decisiveness, and even exaggera- 
tion are required to form the artist, so 
that he failed. Disraeli has ventured 
to hint that Gray took his** Bard” from 
from Butler’s “ Beard,” in“ Hudibras;” 
and an analogous fancy might be in- 
dulged as an innocent extravaganza, 
in a comparison between Heywood’s 
poem and that of Milton. The 
“Spider” is certainly a kind of epic, 
destined to allegorize the religious 
tendencies of the time. There are 
the same interminable discussions be- 
tween the actors; the captured fly 
makes a speech not unlike that of 
Satan in the lake—the fly that was 
admired, and considered above all 
others among flies. There are in both 
poems marshalling of armies, fights, 
firing of cannon, mangling of bodies, 
and, finally, the pitying but relentless 
maid driving the spiders from the 
window, performed an office very 
similar to that of the angel who ex- 
pelled Adam from Paradise. 

Under Elizabeth, Italian influence 
on English literature reached its cul- 
minating point ; the age of Skelton, 
Borde, had passed away ; the verna- 
cular tongue became refined into a 
court language. Lilly illustrated this 
new phase in its extreme aspect, thus 
amply vindicating his station among 
the eccentrics of the age. Wood cha- 
racterizes him as having been “always 
averse to the crabbed studies of logic 
and philosophy ;” yet he managed 
to take his academical degrees at 
Oxford, where, in 1575, his wit was 
well appreciated. Subsequently the 
metropolis and the court echoed with 
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commendations of him. His endea- 
vours to beautify the English language 
were mentioned in high terms of 
praise by Eliote, Webbe, Lodge, and 
other authors. As a dramatist, he 
was accounted superior to Shake- 
speare, and his euphuistic style be- 
came fashionable among the courtiers, 
Notwithstanding the brilliancy of his 
fame, however, it would appear that 
his life was not a very prosperous one ; 
it was boisterous like that of the other 
wits of the age—Nashe, Greene, Peele, 
young poets who, under the old sys- 
tem, would probably have found an 
asylum in the Church, but in this tran- 
sitionary period eked out a precarious 
existence by writing for the stage. At 
no time in the annals of England was 
there a greater impulse to literary 
production than in that age. As many 
of the authors of the day had received 
a liberal education, their works were 
rife with recollections of classic lore. 
Add to this a fervid, impassioned 
temperament, a recklessness and bold- 
ness of temper which have never been 
surpassed ; and the psychological cha- 
racter of Lilly, his associates, and 
their works, will not be difficult to 
apprehend. Lilly, especially, over- 
flows with conceits and mythological 
memories. His pedantry is the re- 
sult of the erudition of the time; 
his ornaments are as plentiful and 
gaudy as the innumerable tracings, 
mouldings, and pinions, which made 
the palace at Nonsuch resemble a 
pagoda rather than an European 
structure. But, with these reserva- 
tions, his style is really polished and 
elegant, the short sentences have 
an agreeable flow, and must have 
occasioned gonsiderable relief to read- 
ers after the crabbed compositions of 
preceding generations. The fascina- 
tion which they had for courtiers was 
perhaps heightened by the contrast 
in which they stood to the volumin- 
ous theological writings which the 
age produced in such numbers. Among 
fashionable gallants and scholars, in- 
deed, divinity must have fallen into 
some neglect if Euphues may be con- 
sidered as the type of an Oxford stu- 
dent. ‘ What, Euphues, art thou so 
ed ucted to the study of the heathen 
that thou hast forgotten thy God in 
heaven? Shal thy wit rather be em- 
ploied to the attaining of humaine 
wisedome then divine knowledge? Is 
Aristotle more deere to thee with his 
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hooks, then Christ with his blood ? 
What comfort canst thou finde in 
philosophy for thy guilty conscience? 
Consider with thyselfe that thou art 
a gentleman, yea, and a gentle, and if 
thou neglect thy calling thou art worse 
than a Jewe. Most miserable is the 
estate of those gentlemen which 
thinke it a blemish to their aunces- 
tors, and a blot to their owne gentrie, 
to reade or practise divinitie. They 
thinke it nowe sufficient for their 
felicity to ride well uppon a ‘ great 
horse,’ to hawke, to hunt, to have a 
smacke in philosophie, neyther think- 
ing of the beginning of wisedome, 
neyther the ende, which is Christ; 
onely they account divinity most con- 
temptible, which is, and ought to be, 
most notable. Without this there is 
no lawyer, be he never so eloquent; 
no phisition, be hee never so excel- 
lent; no philosopher, be he never so 
learned ; no king, no keysar, be hé 
never so royall in birth, so politique 
in peace, so pert in warre, so valiant 
in prowesse. Oh, I woulde 
gentlemen woulde sometimes seques- 
ter themselves from their owne de- 
lights, and employ their wittes in 
searching these heavenly and divine 
misteries.” “ Euphues” is more than 
a collection of conceits and well- 
turned sentences; it is valuable as 
condensing the ideas of the day on 
education. It is curious to observe 
how, in that age of revived learn- 
ing, schemes of training and sceptical 
doubts arose, as afterwards in the 
eighteenth century. In France Ras 
belais sketches out an educational 
system for Gargantua. Lilly does 
the same in “Euphues,” which contains 
a chapter “on the education of 
youth.” He begins by advising thé 
mother to nurse her own child; Rous- 
seau and other pedagogists could 
hardly be more minute and precise in 
details. When trained and grown 
up, Euphues is made to argue with an 
Atheist, as Voltaire afterwards made 
“Friend” discuss with “ Birtnon.” 
Euphues also writes ethical letters to 
his friends, so that in this work Lill 

appears as a thinker and moralist as 
well as a wit. As Udall describes 
citizen life, so Lilly’s “ Euphues” is @ 
vivid picture of fashionable life in the 
Elizabethan age; he paints the be- 
ruffled gallant, with his feathered 
French felt hat, his levity, his fond- 
ness for luxury, his faith in love-phil- 
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ters, his love of metaphysical con- 
ceits ; Lilly’s gentle irony has done for 
hisage what LaBruyére afterwards did 
for the time of the Grand Monarch. 
Philautus, the exquisite, sends Ca- 
milla a love-letter enclosed in a 
pomegranate; the maiden answers 
that she is not an Italian lady, that 
she is “too young to know the pas- 
sions of a lover, and too wise to be- 
lieve them?’ she encloses this answer 
in an “Italian Petrarck.” Lilly in- 
dulges in genial satire against the 
ladies ; he makes them see themselves 
in a “ magic glasse””—a device which 
Addison afterwards used with much 
effect. Considering the diversity of 
subjects it treats, “ Euphues” may be 
considered as a fashionable picture of 
society, a sixteenth century —_— 
of what the “Spectator” was to the 
eighteenth—hence its popularity. As 
for the eccentric side of that work— 
the affectation of style to which it 
has given its name—it is well charac- 
terized by Drayton as a— 

“ Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, 

flies, 
Playing with words and idle similies.” 


It is not, however, because it contains 
numerous similes that the work is 
eccentric, but because the field from 
which these flowers are culled is but 
a limited hotbed in which grow few 
varieties of plants. Most of these 
images are classical, mythological, or 
zoological, the latter having a ten- 
dency to predominate. Here is a 
specimen of this affected style :— 
“The filthy sow when she is sicke 
eateth the sea-crab and is immediately 
re-cured ; the tortoise having tasted the 
viper sucketh origanum and is quickly 
revived ; the Beare readie to pine 
licketh up the Ants and is recovered ; 
the Dogge having surfetted, to pro- 
eure his vomit eateth grasse and 
findeth remedie; the Hart being 
pearced with the dart, runneth out 
of hand to the hearbe Dietanum, and 
is healed ; and can men by no hearbe, 
by no art, by no way, procure a re- 
medie for the impatient disease of 
love?” Thus restrained, under an 
aeaent prodigality, is Lilly’s stock 
of illustrations ; and from this defect 
the most flagrant artificiality results. 
There are writings as florid as his— 
many passages of Shakespeare, and 
Bacon’s gorgeous prose, in which ac- 
cumulated metaphors and profuse 
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ornamentation are a source of delight, 
because the images are varied, or con- 
dense a sentiment or a thought, or 
are produced by the highest philoso- 
phical perception of analogies ; how- 
ever florid it may be, a style em- 
bodying the real similitudes existing 
between things, cannot but be beauti- 
ful and instructive—the more typical 
those analogies are, the more power- 
ful and concentric will be the diction. 
But when the similes are drawn from 
a mere segment of the great circle of 
analogies, when they are restricted to 
artificial inventions, they degenerate 
into tawdry things which are to 
good imagery what the mouldings in 
front of a shop are to sculpture. 
Hence the affectation pervading 
“ Euphues,” which fell under the 
blows of Shakespeare and Jonson ; it 
resembles those bosses and fanciful 
ornaments of Elizabethan buildings, 
by which the decorators in vain at- 
tempted to rival the marble ornaments 
of Italian palaces. 

Lilly and his confederates made 
several successful incursions against 
that Puritanistic spirit which was 
then beginning to rage fiercely. 
Theological controversies being no 
longer confined, as in the middle ages, 
within the cloister and the school, 
embittered social and political rela- 
tions. Gloomy divines, imbued with 
Calvinistic tendencies would inveigh 
against the Church in such terms as 
these: “All your spiritual building 
is Babel, your Church is Babel.” 
There were all manner of sects and 
divisions — Brownists, Barrowists, 
Greenwoodists, for instance — the 
motto of the latter being, “We must 
flee doctrines; we must flee rites.” 
Anticipating Mormonistic teachings, 
some held it lawful to have two 
wives.—(Strype.) Fox preaches at 
Paul's Cross ; many persons become 
imbued with Pelagianistic, Arianistic, 
Anabaptistic, Libertinistic views. 
The Queen is obliged to write to the 
Bishop of Norwich for the suppres- 
sion of a sect called the “Family of 
Love” (Strype); and yet Randal 

reached this “familism” in the 

pittle-yard as late as the middle of 
sthe seventeenth century. A Puritan 
divine called Prowd, writes a long 
letter to “ the good Lord Burghley, 
exhorting him to put down Papistical 
practices. All this excitement cul- 
minated in the famous “ Martin Mar- 
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relate” controversey. This Marpre- 
ate became a troublesome myth to 
the authorities, and was ultimately 
identified with Penry. Such writers 
Puckering rightly charged with wish- 
ing for such magistrates as the Lace- 
demonian Ephori, who had authority 
to depose their kings. But the 
abusive Marprelate pamphlets at last 
found adversaries ae did not object 
retorting with equal virulence, and 
finally annihilated the Marprelate. 

These victorious satirists were re- 
cruited from the educated youth who 
wrote for the theatres. Lilly is said 
to have contributed a tract entitled 
“Pap with a Hatchet,” to this battle 
of pamphlets. Greene, Peele, were 
his allies; but Nashe was perhaps 
the bitterest of these satirists, and 
the one whose blows had the most 
telling effect. When it is considered 
that in his latter days he repented of 
his wayward and merry life, he be- 
comes, in a psychological point of 
view, the most interesting of his 
brethren. Like Augustine, he “re- 
tracted” his dissipations. Born of a 
good family in Suffolk, he was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, but left the uni- 
versity without taking his final degree. 
After his travels, he came to London, 
and joined Greene in dramatic writ- 
ing. His theatrical works, however, are 
not very numerous ; his special mis- 
sion was to engage in battle with the 
Marprelate writers, as a representa- 
tive of the wit and merriment of the 
age, and as a defender of the hier- 
archy. His Anti-Puritanistic satires 
were published in 1559. He showered 
epitaphs, epigrams, lampoons, against 
the Martius, whom he compared to 
Gracchus fomenting sedition among 
the common people, Cethegus endea- 
vouring to depose the senate, and 
Catiline attempting to fire the city. 
“And this is the short summe of 
Martin’s schoole,” he says, “I meddle 
not with the Anabaptists, Family- 
lovists, Machiavelists, nor Atheists ; 
neither doo I mention them in Mar- 
tin’s formes ; not for that they are 
strangers unto his schoole.” He as- 
serts that his “Jigs and Rimes have 
nipt the father in the head, and kild 
him cleane, seeing that hee is over- 
taken in his owne fooleries.” For he 
makes a distinction between Martin 
senior and the junior Martins. The 
old Martin is made to die, proclaim- 
ing that he has lost his labour for two 
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years, “save that I am everie where 
noted for an ignominious foole and 
disguised asse ;” that his works, al- 
though spiced with coarse jests, have 
failed to rival, in the favour of com- 
mon people, those more attractive 
theatrical entertainments which may 
be had “for a pennie” at “any play- 
ing house everie day.” After his 
death, Martin’s corpse undergoes an 
anatomical examination: the heart 
is hollow, the gall full of bile, the 
tongue “wonderfully swolne in his 
mouth, I thinke by reason of his blas- 
phemie. But when they came to open 
the head (a strange case) they found 
no crumme of braine within it.” Such 
were the choice satirical devices of 
that age. Even in the eighteenth 
century Addison made use of a simi- 
lar effect. In his “ Pasquill and Mar- 
forius,” Nashe enlists etymology in 
his attack: “‘I pray you, sir, why 
doe you call them Pruritanes? ‘A pru- 
ritu. They have an itch in their 
eares . . and an itch in their 
fingers. I know they are commonly 
called Puritans, and not amisse ; that 
title is on® of the markes they beare 
about them. They have a marke in 
the head ; they are selfe-conceited. 
They take themselves to be pure, 
when they are filthie in God’s sight.’ 
After some eloquent remarks on fac- 
tions, he wittily compares the griev- 
ances of the Puritans tothe disputesin 
Florence about black and white :— 
“When wee consider the brawles, the 
garboyles, the tragicall exclamations 
for church apparell, may we not say 
that England is falne into that fan- 
tasticall faction of Florence for black 
and white?’ He asserts that “the 
wine which they broach unto the 
people is the very poyson of dragons 
and the gall of aspes, prest from a 
bitter grape that never came out of 
God’s vintage ;” and alludes to the 
consequences flowing from a state of 
things in which every man has a 
whirligig in his brain: “They that 
believe whatsoever they lust in 
Holy Scriptures, are a generation 
that give more credit to themselves 
than to the Scriptures ; therefore it 
were good (saith a godlie father) for 
such people to tell the world plainlie 
that they make no reckoning at all 
of anie Scriptures. . . . Scripture is 
often on the typ of his tongue, but 
Cockle is the graine we reap with 
him.” Nashe’s invective was hu- 
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morous, energetic, and well written, 
so that it is not surprising that the 
Puritan libellers should have met 
with a redoubtable antagonist in him. 
But he appears in a more eccentric 
light as a humorist. His “ Lenten 
Stuffe” is a jocular discourse in praise 
of Yarmouth and the red herring. 
The ease and harmony of the style, 
the pungency of the satire, the hu- 
mour with which burlesque and 
panegyric are associated in this pro- 
duction, would have made it worthy 
of Swift. He describes Yarmouth 
in a satirically pompous and bom- 
bastic manner: “I care not if, ina 
dim fair of landskip, I take the 
pains to describe the supereminent 
principal metropolis of the red fish 
....» Lmay not dully overpass the 
lant beauty of their haven, which, 
aving but as it were a belt of land, 
or, as Camden calls it, lingulum terre 
—a little tongue of the earth, be- 
twixt it and the wide main, sticks 
not to manage arms, and holds its 
own undefeasibly against that uni- 
versal unbounded empire of surges, 
and so hath done for this hundred 
years... .. But how Yarmouth, of 
itself so innumerably populous and 
replenished, and in so barren a spot 
seated, should not only supply her 
inhabitants with plentiful purvey- 
ance of sustenance, but provide and 
victual moreover this monstrous 
army of strangers, was a matter 
that egregiously puzzled and _ in- 
tranced my apprehension. Hollanders, 
Zelanders, Scots, French, western 
men, northern men, besides all the 
hundreds and wapentakes, nine miles 
distance, fetch the best of their 
viands and mangery from her market. 
For ten weeks together, this rabble 
rout of outlandishers are billeted with 
her, yet in all that while the rate of 
no kind of food is raised, nor the 
lenty of their markéts one pint of 
or rebated. . . . Here 1 could 
break out into a boundless race of 
oratory, in shrill trumpeting and con- 
celebrating the royal magnificence of 
the government, that for state and 
civil ordering scarcely admitteth any 
rivals.” After several pages devoted 
to Yarmouth, he thus “enters the 
triumphal chariot of the red herring ;” 
“Homer of rats and frogs hath 
heroicked it; other oaten pipers 
after him in praise of the gnat, the 
flea, the hasle-nut, the grasshopper, 
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the butterfly, the parrot, the popingay. 
philip-sparrow, and cuckow.” . . And 
thus he laughs at erudition, philo- 
sophy, physic, “Italian and German 
cornugraphers,” and other “ waste 
authors,” as “so many heads, so 
many whirligigs; and if all these 
have terlery-gincked it so frivolously 
of they know not what, I may cum 
gratia et privilegio pronounce it, that 
a red herring is wholesome in a frosty 
morning, and rake up some few scat- 
tered syllables together, in the polish- 
ing ; excursions and circumquaques, 
but totaliter appositum.” And he 
concludes his digressions and sati- 
rical extravaganzas with this perora- 
tion : “ The puissant red herring, the 
golden Hesperides red herring, the 
Meeonian red herring, the red herring 
of Red Herrings Hall, every pregnant 
peculiar of whose resplendent laud 
and honour, to delineate and adum- 
brate to the ample life, were a work 
that would dry fourscore and eighteen 
Castalian fountains of eloquence, con- 
sume another Athens of fecundity, 
and abate the haughtiest poetical 
fury betwixt this and the Scaled 
zone and the tropick of Cancer. ... 
St. Denis for France, St. James for 
Spain, St. Patrick for Ireland, St. 
George for England, and the red her- 
ring for Yarmouth.” Nash's satirical 
temper seems at last to have degene- 
rated into peevishness. He quarrelled 
with Greene and Shakespeare ; and in 
1597 a play of his, called the Isle of 
Dogs, caused him to be imprisoned. 
Even before that unpleasant adven- 
ture he “conversed with scarcitie.” 
He haslefta picture of liismisanthropy 
and despair in “Pierce Penniless ;” 
“all my labours turned to losse, my 
pains not regarded, or slightly re- 
warded, and I my selfe (in prime of 
my best wit) layde open to povertie, 
Whereupon, ina malecontent humour, 
I accused my fortune, raild on my 
patrones, bit my pen, rent my papers, 
and ragde in all points like a mad 
man.” Finding his friends deaf to 
his entreaties for money, he would 
fain become a Faustus and sell him- 
self to the devil, and frames a “ Sup- 
plication,” which assumes the shape of 
a satire on the seven deadly sins. In 
1594, when the plague was raging in 
London, Nashe wrote his serious pam- 
phlet, called “Christ’s Tears over 
Jerusalem.” In this tract he pro- 
fesses to repent of his former pur- 
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suits. “A hundred unfortunate 
farewells to fantasticall satirisme. 
In those vaines heretofore I mis- 
spent my spirit, and prodigally con- 
spired against good houres. To a 
little more wit have my increasing 
yeeres reclaimed mee then I had be- 
fore ; those that have been perverted 
by any of my workes, let them reade 
this, and it shall thrice more benefit 
them. The autumne I imitate in 
shedding my leaves with the trees, and 
so doth the peacocke shed his taile.” 
He reproves the vices of the land, 
and alludes to the various notions 
which prevailed respecting the origin 
of the pestilence : “at God’s hand we 
will not take it, but the hand of 
fortune, the hand of hot weather, 
the hand of close smouldy air. The 
astronomers assign it to the regimen 
and operation of planets. They say 
Venus, Mars, Saturn, are motives 
thereof, and never mention our sins, 
which are its chief procreators. The 
vulgar menialty conclude, therefore, 
it is like to increase, because a hearn- 
shaw, a whole afternoon together, 
sate on the top of St. Peter’s Church 
in Cornhill. ‘They talk of an ox that 
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tolled the bell at Woolwich, and how 
from an ox he transformed himself 
to an old man, and from an old man 
to an infant, and from an infant to 
a young man.” When the plague 
had departed, however, Nash filled 
the cup of his eccentricity by return- 
ing to his humour, as his “ Lenten 
Stuffe” testifies. He is said to have 
died in the first year of the seven- 
teenth century. Such are some of the 
leading eccentrics of the sixteenth 
century ; but it would take two folio 
volumes, as large as Fox’s “ Martyrs,” 
to record all the strongly pronounced 
individualities of the sixteenth cen- 
tury —jesters, rhymesters, satirists, 
fanatics, Puritans, Jesuits — Peele, 
Tarleton, Cartwright, Parsons, Lam- 
bert, the Holy Maid, Brown, Stubbs, 
&c. The energy of the age, the over- 
throw of long-established institutions, 
the activity of the press, conspired to 
produce such a harvest of extreme 
and antagonistic mental growths, as 
is scarcely rivalled even in the nine- 
teenth century, when such things as 
Mormonism, Positivism, Spiritualism, 
have been originated. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


WAITING STILL. 


Ir was ten o’clock that night before 
Captain Dashwood turned into the 
mansion, and found Charlie in the 
snuggery waiting for him, Captain 
Jack hadn’t come straight home after 
his interview with Miss Lily; he 
had taken two or three turns on the 
avenue, in the moonlight, before join- 
ing his friend. He had thought a 
great deal, and planned a great deal, 
and smoked a great deal, and he was 
in a much better humour now, as he 
ushed open the snuggery door, and 
ooked in on Charlie. 

Mr. Okedon was making himself 
very comfortable to-night, in his big 
arm-chair, with his feet resting on 
the fender, before a snug fire, and his 
face buried in the Z%imes; and he 
had.almost forgotten the existence of 
Captain John Dashwood, when that 
gentleman appeared in the doorway. 


Charlie—honest, domestic Charlie— 
had his little tea equipage arranged 
on a small round table at his elbow, 
and a snug little kettle was hissing 
and singing on the fire. There wag 
another arm-chair at the opposite 
side of the fireplace ; a pair of slippers 
were slowly toasting before it, and 
another round table was standing 
at its elbow; but it wasn’t a snug 
little tea-tray and cup and saucer 
which rested on it. No; Captain 
Dashwood didn’t approve of tea at 
all, and there stood there instead two 
soda-water bottles and a big decanter, 
half full of brandy. 

“Hullo!” cried Charlie, lowering 
his newspaper, and turning to inspect 
the Captain. “Do you mean to say 
you have been out ever since 9” 

“Yes; you know I went down to 
the village.” 
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“Oh, to be sure. Well, come along, 
old fellow ; you must be rather cold. 
Here, make yourself comfortable,” 
and Charlie drew his chair nearer to 
the fire, and laid down his paper. 
“ It’s cold out, isn’t it ?” 

“ Well, rather ; I’ve been strolling 
about outside for the last hour or so, 
and I am rather coolish just now.” 

And the Captain began applying 
himself to the decanter and soda- 
water, concocting something comfort- 


able. 

“ Strolling about ?’ echoed Charlie. 
“Why, what was that for ?” 

“Oh, nothing particular ; star- 
gazing, that’sall. Have some grog?” 

No, thanks ; I prefer my tea at 
present.” 

“T wish I could wean you from 
that confounded stuff, Charlie. I 
don’t know how the deuce you manage 
to swallow it.” 

“@h, very well! I'm practising 
for a comfortable domestic life, when 
brandy and sodas, and all such abom- 
inations, will be forbidden. You'll 
be drinking tea some of these days 
yourself, old fellow.” 

“Catch me!’ was the only re- 
sponse which Captain Dashwood 
deigned to make to that insulting 

rognostication, as he leant back in 
bis comfortable arm-chair, and smiled 
across at his friend. 

“What a spoon you are, Charlie,” 
the Captain said, laughing ; and yet 
he didn’t think that ig young man 
one bit of a spoon. No, there was 
something too manly and jolly about 
him for that; and I think Charlie 
might have gone on drinking tea all 
his life—might even have worn mit- 
tens, and possessed a pet tabby cat, 
and yet have always been a manly 
fellow. I don’t think he could bave 
disguised his brave hearty nature, 
even had he tried todo so ; and Cap- 
tain Dashwood felt this, even while 
he laughed at his homely, quict 
habits—felt that Charlie was his 
better in a thousand thousand ways, 
and thought none the worse of him 
for drinking his mild cup of tea un- 
blushingly and unostentatiously, with 
that, to him, irresistible dram so 
close within his reach. 

Captain Dashwood, although he 
was in a much better humour now 
than what he had been an hour or so 
ago, wasn’t quite himself yet ; he was 
still undecided and uneasy. The in- 
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terview in the castle walk with his 
love had troubled him. He had been 
at such pains then to deceive that 
trusting little girl, quite unne- 
cessarily, if he had told her the 
truth then, he knew it would not in 
any way have altered her towards 
him—he was so sure of her love, he 
trusted her so implicitly ; and he was 
very contrite as he sat there now, 
before the snug fire, thinking over 
it all—very contrite and sadly per- 
perplexed. 

“ Charlie,” he said at last, leaning 
his chin on his hand, and gazing 
vacantly into the red coals, “I’m ina 
most confounded fix just now, and I 
want you to advise me, old fellow.” 

* Another fix,” and Mr. Okedon 
elevated his eyebrows, and looked in- 
quiringly into the Captain’s face. 

“Yes, another fix. They follow 
hard on each other’s heels, don’t 
they ? But, upon my soul, Charlie, 
I can’t see any way out of them at 


“Well, let’s have it; it mayn’t be 
so very bad after all. You're always 
desponding, Jack.” 

“Tt’s the old story, and, upon my 
soul, it’s a shame, now—isn’t it?” and 
Captain Dashwood sat up straight in 
his arm-chair, and brought down his 
hand with a great bang on the little 
round table, which caused the bottles 
and glasses there to jingle and rattle 
together loudly. “It’s a most con- 
founded shame !” 

Mr. Okedon didn’t make any 
answer to the Captain’s little out- 
burst. He sat there, opposite him, 
with his two hands under his chin, 
and his quiet, contented face turned 
to the fire. 

“T knew how it would be all along. 
I knew they’d remark it sooner or 
later. An idiot must have remarked 
it. To say that they were here just 
a month, and never even left a card. 
But I know who had the managing 
of that. I know where to return 
thanks. Miss Carrie had better mind 
her own affairs, and leave other peo- 
ple alone, or else she may get herself 
into a messsome of these days. But, 
look here, Charlie, upon my life, I 

,don’t know how I’m to explain it all 
to her, I swear, I don’t—I've niade 
such a mess of it all.” 

“Oh, very likely they never re- 
marked or thought anything of it.” 


“Oh! didn’t they, just? Why this» i 
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very evening she—Lily, I mean— 
asked me the reason, and”—— 

“ And what did you say ?” 

“ Well, that’s just it. The devil or 
something prompted me to lie about 
it ; and now I don’t know where the 
deuce to turn to, or what to say 
next.” 

Charlie gave a long whistle, and 
didn’t speak. He sat up now, still 
looking at the Captain, but not offer- 
ing any advice; and Captain Jack, 
who was irritated by the expression 
in that honest face, eyed him from 
under his knitted brows discon- 
tentedly. 

“Well,” he said at last, after a 
pause, “ what shall I do now ?” 

“Well, Jack, I’m sorry you didn’t 
speak the truth about it. I don’t think 
it would have made any difference 
with her, you know.” 

“Well, there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk, and I can’t unsay what I 
have said. But”—— 

“You can unsay it if you choose. 
You can go to her to-morrow 
and” —— 

“ And call myself a liar. A good 
idea, indeed. Not if I know myself, 
Charlie. No, you must think of some 
better plan to help me out. Icouldn’t 
do that.” 

“T can think of no other way.” 

“Curse them all. But I know 
what Ishall do. Ill write tothe old 
lady to-night. Yes, I will, and I 
shall just tell her what I think of her 
conduct, and I shall ask her to write 
‘to Lily. And then, if she won't, 
why then ”—— 

“ You'll be in another fix.” 

“No, I shan’t. If she won’t do 
that, why, then, let her be hanged. 
I shan’t speak to her again.” 

“Well, you know your mother 
better than I do, Jack, and if you 
think she will do all this, then, by all 
means, ask her ; but, if not, take my 
advice, and have no more misunder- 
standings between you and Lily. It’s 
a bad plan, Jack, depend upon it.” 

“We never should have had any 
misunderstanding but for—for Miss 
Agnes’s interference.” 

Charlie’s honest young face flushed 
up very hotly for just one. minute as 
he heard this rash speech of the 
Captain’s, and then as oor paled 
again, and he stood up from his chair 
pie 8 

ths 


e. 
on’t know how she may have 
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interfered with your plans, but de- 
pend upon it, if she did, she was in 
the right.” 

“ Right or wrong, I don’t see what 
business it is of her’s ; I’m old enough 
now to know pretty well what I’m 
about, and I can manage my own 
affairs without any one’s assistance ; 
and I don’t care what any one says 
to the contrary, she’s a most con- 
founded” —— 

“Don’t say any more, Jack,” 
Charlie said, quietly, but with a 
tremble in his voice; “don’t let us 
quarrel.” He had come a step nearer 
to the Captain as he spoke, and had 
laid his hand on his shoulder firmly. 
Captain Jack looked up into his 
friend’s face as he stood there beside 
him, looked up as he listened to those 
few words spoken quickly and ear- 
nestly ; he didn’t quite understand 
their meaning ; he half forgot what 
he had said ; but there was something 
in Charlie’s face, as he looked up into 
it then, which told him that he had 
better hold his tongue, and he didn’t 
speak for a minute. 

“ Quarrel,” he said at last, as the 
stood there side by side ; “no, I shall 
never quarrel with you, I hope you 
are the only true friend I have in the 
world, Charlie.” 

Charlie didn’t speak, he was hang- 
ing his head down thoughtfully, and 
tapping his foot against the fender, 
and Captain Dashwood continued—. 

“T know what you mean, and—and 
I didn’t mean what I said just now-— 
I was in a rage—one of my cursed: 
rages.” 

Still Charlie didn’t answer him, 
and Captain Jack spoke again— 

“TI didn’t mean one word of it, 
Charlie; I'd rather cut my tongue 
out of my head than say a word 
against her ; will you believe me ?” 

“T’m glad you didn’t mean it,” he 
answered, without raising his eyes; 
“but I don’t think a lady’s name 
should ever be dragged into conver- 
sation thoughtlessly—I dislike it.” 

““Yes—-I know I was wrong; it’s 
ungentlemanly and blackguard, and 
I shall never do it again as long as I 
live. I beg your pardon for speaking 
so of her.” 

“Tt would have been the same had 
you spoken so of any other woman.” 

“No it wouldn’t, Charlie; don’t 
tell me that you have changed to- 
wards her already.” 
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“Changed !—I shall never change.” 

And he had raised his eyes then for 
the first time, raised them from the 
hot coals up to the half coloured 
meerschaum over the chimney-piece, 
and then he had turned to the Cap- 
tain. 

“ Jack,” he said, “I dare say you 
think me a great fool for taking such 
a little thing to heart; but when you 
come to love some.one as truly and 
reverently as I love Agnes Freman- 
tle, then—then you will be able to 
understand why I have just made 
such a fool of myself.” 

“T do understand it all, old fellow, 
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and I beg your pardon a hundred 
thousand times.” 

And then they had shaken hands 
as they stood together, and Charlie 
had turned again to his arm-chair 
and newspaper. 

That little quarrel didn’t tend to 
make them any worse friends than 
what they had been before, and they 
parted very amicably a couple of 
hours later at the captain’s bed-room 
door ; and I think Charlie slept bet- 
ter that night, after his little confes- 
sion, than he had done for many 
nights gone by, and woke with a far 
lighter heart the next morning. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON THE ROCKS. 


Lapy Mary had kept her promise 
with regard to the visit paying over 
which she and her son had had their 


little quarrel ; but she had driven off 


alone from the Elms that afternoon, 
for Miss Fanny had declined accom- 
anying her mother in the carriage. 
She was suffering from a severe 
headache, a very unusual thing with 
that healthy young lady, and chose 
to keep her room. So Lady Mary, 
having determined not to put off her 
visit any longer, set off alone, and 
the carriage had driven off to the 
village a little after four o’clock. The 
Miss Fremantles were “ not at home,” 
and Lady Mary had been obliged to 
content herself with simply leaving 
her card ; but a bright idea had struck 
her ladyship—she would try and atone 
for her former coldness, she would 
make Captain Tom’s heart rejoice, by 


inviting those two young friends of 


his over to spend the day at the 
Elms. So she had descended from 
her comfortable carriage, and entered 
the stone house, had written a neat 
good-natured little note to Aggie, 
and had then driven oft again, very 
well contented and light-hearted. 
She was planning how she would re- 
ceive and amuse those two young 
ladies to-morrow, planning all the 
little téte-d-tétes which she would 
manage that Tom should have with 

mes, for she was a thoroughly un- 
selfish good-natured old lady, tho- 
roughly unworldly, and, unlike most 
mothers, rather wished to see that 
son of hers married, and she would 
have taken to herheart there and then, 


any moderately presentable young 
person on whom Captain Tom should 
see fit to bestow his valuable affec- 
tions, and Aggie was, she allowed, a 
very presentable young person in- 
deed, and just the wife to keep Tom 
straight, and make him happy, and 
so she determined to smile on this 
very promising little aftair, and do 
her best to promote it. She drove 
up the avenue at last, and encoun- 
tered Tom about half way, trudging 
home disconsolately. Lady Mary 
ordered a halt, and descended from 
her carriage to join the Captain in 
his walk. 

“You may go on, Williams ; I shall 
not want the carriage any longer. 
Well, Tom, my dear, where have you 
been?’ and her ladyship took the 
Captain’s profiered arm as she spoke. 

“Oh, I have been over at the 
Manoir, having a talk with Okedon ; 
and by-the-by, mother, I have asked 
him and Dashwood over to luncheon 
to-morrow.” 

“ Really ; well that is very fortu- 
nate Tom, for 1 went to-day to pay a 
visit to the Fremantles, and they 
being out, I thought it would be civil 
to ask them to spend a day, and I 
wrote a note to Miss Fremantle, 
naming to-morrow as a good day.” 

* To-morrow—oh, to-morrow—oh, 
yes. I’m very glad—but—that is, I 
wan write and put off Charlie and 
Dashwood, you see.” 

“Put, them off! oh, no, my dear. 
I’m very glad they’re coming. It’s 
very lucky you asked them, I’m sure.” 

“ But Woony — Panag ought to 
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know, I think, of Captain Dash- 
wood’s engagement.” 

“Yes, you're right there; Fanny 
should know, but I shall-manage that 
before to-morrow. Fanny mustn’t 
be making a fool of herself any longer, 
and when she knows the truth, you 
may depend upon it, Tom, she won’t 
distress herself long about Captain 
Dashwood.” 

Tom didn’t feel quite so sure of 
this, nevertheless, he let it pass too, 
and said— 

* Well, I suppose so.” 

And then they had walked on in 
silence for a few minutes, until they 
arrived at the house. 

“T shall take a turn in the garden, 
I think,” Captain Tom said; “it’s 
arly,” = 

And he turned off down the gravel 
walk by the green hedge alone. 

Lady Mary repaired to the draw- 
ing-room, on leaving her son, where 
she found Fanny, who had appar- 
ently quite recovered from her severe 
headache, and was seated on a low 
chair near the window, with her two 
little feet resting on a stool, and 
the third volume of a library novel 
lying on her knees. 

Miss Foulkes had not kept her 
room long after the carriage had 
rolled away towards the village ; 
she had waited till the sound of the 
wheels grating on the avenue gravel 
had quite died away, and then she 
had risen and smoothed her dark 
hair carefully, tucking it behind 
those pretty little white ears of 
hers, and then she had paused a 
minute to.consider. 

“Yes, I will,” she said at last, 
looking into the defiant little face 
which her looking-glass reflected 
back. “It’s my own business, and 
no one else’s.” 

And then Miss Foulkes had rung 
her bell for her maid, and with much 
grumbling and snapping had suc- 
ceeded in arraying herself in that 
charming little straw hat with the 
little flower-garden on it, in a com- 
fortable little jacket with two know- 
ing little pockets in it; and toe she 
had tripped down the stairs, and¥out 
into the open air. * 

Very warm, and genial, and mild 
was this afternoon. Lady Mary had 
only just departed on what Miss 
Fanny had calculated would be a 
good three hours’ expedition, and 
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those good three hours she had all to 
herself, to use as she liked ; and the 
little feet stepped lightly and firmly 
over the gravel —the little hands were 
buried deep in the jacket pockets, 
and the dark eyes were bent rather 
anxiously on the ground. 

Walking so smartly, it did not take 
long to cross the deer-park and reach 
the long range of rocks which rose 
up so majestically out of the calm 
still water of the straits. And Miss 
Fanny walked boldly on till she 
reached those big gray rocks, and 
then she paused. Close below her, 
on the right hand side as she faced 
the sea, lay the road—that low road 
which led to the village—so the car- 
riage could not return without her 
knowledge ; no one could pass to 
or from Llanaber without her be- 
ing aware of their so doing. So, 
satisfied with this very commanding 
position, Miss Fanny had seated her- 
self on one of those big gray rocks, to 
inhale the faint sea breeze which 
was rising up just now very refresh- 
ingly from below. 

But Fanny hadn’t sought this re- 
freshing spot simply to inhale those 
healthy breezes. No ; the wandering 
eyes didn’t turn seawards half as 
often as they strayed off along that 
long low road below ; and the minutes 
that went flying away found that 
young lady still keeping watch there 
by the roadside. 

“ Half an hour,” she murmured, as 
she looked at her watch ; “ but if I 
have a dozen half hours to wait, I 
shall sit here till I see him pass; I 
shall sit here to waylay him, and 
keep him, if only for five minutes, 
from her.” 

And then she planted herself firmer 
upon her rock, and sat there, the 
very personification of patience on 
a monument, waiting still. 

The low road which wound along 
from the village by the sea, wound 
on past the iron gates of the Elms, 
over the hill, and past the Beau- 
Manoir gate and lodge, winding on 
still into the valley ; but Miss Foulkes 
couldn’t trace its course so far as all 
this ; as so she didn't yet see a solitary 
gentleman in a velveteen shooting 
coat, with dark heavy mustachois, 
who had emerged from the gateway 
at the bottom of the hill, and was 
walking leisurely up the gentle 
incline, smoking a cigar. 
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Captain Dashwood, for it was he, 
sauntered on quite unconscious of the 
little surprise which was in store for 
him. He was bound for the village, 
bound also, very probably, for the 
stone terrace by the sea, and his 
thoughts were far away just now, as 
he trudged on along the road. He 
was smiling to himself too, and would 
doubtless have talked to himself, but 
that the presence of that comfortable 
cigar rendered such a thing impos- 
sible. He was just in that frame of 
mind in which people, their thoughts 
being too many for them, are driven 
to giving utterance to some ; and he 
was jingling his loose change in his 
pockets, and looking on rather ab- 
sently before him, smoking and smil- 
ing, and thinking, until having as- 
cended the hill, and trudged on for 
half a mile or so, his wandering eye 
suddenly detected the lonely little 
figure perched on the rock. 

“By Jove,” the Captain solilo- 

uized, “thisisa devilish joke! Miss 

anny doing ‘la solitaire’ by the 
sad sea waves! This is something 
new. What's she up to now ?” 

And the Captain chuckled to him- 
self as he knocked the top off his 
cigar, and held it between his finger 
and thumb while he contemplated 
this phenomenon. 

Miss Foulkes had seen the figure 
in velveteen long before the figure in 
velveteen had seen her; and being 
satisfied that it was the person whom 
she had determined to waylay, she 
shifted her position slowly, until her 
back was turned in the direction of 
the unwary traveller, and her face to 
the sea. So she sat apparently quite 
unconscious of his approach, and the 
Captain, who fondly hoped that he 
should give her a pleasant little start, 
came very softly under the low wall 
as he shouted up, 

“Hullo! what are you doing up 
there ?” 

“Oh! Captain Dashwood, it’s you, 
is it ? and what are you doing down 
there ?” 

“That’s a hint for me to come up, 
is it? Well I will, if I may.” 

“Well, there’s nothing to see up 
here but sea and rocks.” 

“Ts that all really? All the same ; 
I’m rather partial to the sea.” And 
Captain Dashwood had vaulted up 
on the top of the low wall, and 
now stood very near the solitary 
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little figure on the rock. “I’m par- 
tial to rocks too ; I thought I told you 
so the other night.” 

“Did you? I forget.” 

“You forget !—that’s always the 
way ; whenever I say a pretty thing, 
and think it has made an impression, 
and all that kind of thing, I find ’'ve 
only been wasting my sweetness on 
the desert air, and that my little 
speech went in at one ear only to go 
out at the other the next minute. 
It’s very hard lines, upon my soul it 
is”—all this time the Captain had 
been performing a series of feats, of 
agility, clambering’ and crawling and 
jumping, and now at last he was 
beside her—“ very hard lines. And 
how are you to-day ?” 

“Pretty well ; I’ve had a headache 
all the morniffg, and came out here 
for a little quiet and fresh air.” 

“Hint number two, though they 
rather contradict each other.” 

“Hints, ’m not hinting at any- 
thing, I’m sure; I never hint, I 
always say what I want to say at 


“Really, how very nice—what a 
charmingly candid idea !” 

Captain Dashwood was standing 
very close to the little figure now, 
and those big eyes of his were bent 
very steadily on the pale careless 
face. It would be impossible to 
describe how very expressive those 
orbs of the Captain’s were; they 
had wonderful faculties of what might 
be termed speech. They could say 
a good deal, those eyes; and Miss 
Fanny knew they could, and I sup- 
pose didn’t feel quite equal to a con- 
versation just then, for she was look- 
ing away over the sea, thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said at last, still stand- 
ing by her, “as you really have a 
headache, I won’t bore you any 
longer ; T shall say good-bye,” and he 
held out his hand. 

“ Good-bye then, if you are in such 
a hurry,” and Miss Fanny looked very 
desolate and beseeching as she looked 
up into the Captain’s face then, and 
held out one of the little white hands 
to be shaken. 

“Tm in no hurry; that is, my 
business is not so pressing but that it 
ean wait a little, and soif you don’t 
mind I might finish my cigar here, 
and we could have a little chat.” 

And Captain Jack gave a long puff 
at the cigar to revive it. 
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“No, I don’t mind the smoking in 
the least, but don’t let me keep you 
from—from, well you know who.” 

“Who? upon my soul I don’t ;” 
and Captain Dashwood lowered the 
cigar once again, and raised his eye- 
brows in feigned surprise. “ There's 
no one I like talking to so much as 
you.” 

“Come now, Captain Dashwood, 
those kinds of speeches are very neat 
and pretty, and may be very agreeable 
to some people, but to me they are so 
intolerably hollow and absurd that I 
really dislike being made the object 
of them—they only irritate me ; keep 
them for Miss Fremantle ; don’t let 
her have them second-hand, I beg.” 

“Miss Fremantle!” and Captain 
Jack was so very near adding, 
“and what the deuce is Miss Fre- 
mantle to me?” but he refrained ; he 
couldn’t deny his love so—he couldn’t 
speak lightly or jokingly on that sub- 
ject just yet, and so he only said care- 


a 
“Oh, she wouldn’t mind, she’s not 
a bit jealous ; let’s sit down.” 

And so they did sit down, side by 
side, facing the sea ; but they had got 
that big rock between them and the 
road ; they had gone a little nearer 
the sea, and were more in shelter 
there. 

“And so you really are going to 
turn Benedick, Captain Dashwood, to 
renounce the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, and turn intoa 
really steady-going domestic indivi- 

ual. It does seem odd, very odd.” 

And Miss Fanny couldn’t refrain 
from giving vent to a little laugh, as 
she looked at the big lazy figure at her 
side, and thought of him in his new 
capacity. 

“*T don’t see anything so very ridi- 
culous in my turning Benedick, as you 
call it ; worse fellows than I are doing 
7 every day, and nobody laughs at 
them.” 


r Well, I beg your pardon ; it was 


very rude, I know; but—but I 
couldn’t help it, really,” and Miss 
Fanny looked very pretty and peni- 
tent, as she sat there on those cold 
stones, in that charming little white 
straw hat, with her eyes bent shyly 
downwar 

“T dare say I’m a desperate fool, 
and all that kind of thing—I have 
been a fool all my life; but still I can’t 
help it now.” 
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“No,” answered Fanny, softly, with 
her brain hard at work, thinking; 
“hooked and trapped” was the men 
conclusion, as she heard those last 
words of his, but she didn’t say so. 

“The greatest ass in Christendom,” 
continued the Captain, puffing away 
complacently at his cigar every now 
and then; “but it’s my misfortune, 
not my fault. I can no more help 
myself getting into debt and other 
messes than I could help breaking my 
neck or dying of an apoplexy, if Pro- 
vidence so ordained it.” 

“No,” came once again from the 
patient listener, “it’s all luck, I sup- 

ose.” 

“Luck ! it’s the greatest unfair- 
ness ; why there are some fellows 
born with the power of defyin 
almost every temptation ; wh look 
at Okedon, Charlie Okedon, I don’t 
believe he has ever even thought a 
wrong thought, so far from doing a 
wrong action, and yet he and I ran 
pretty nearly the same course long 
ago ; it’s a shame !” 

“Well, I suppose now that you are 
really going to renounce town life 
and fashionable society, and all the 
temptations of town, you will become 
all of a sudden, a wonderfully pro- 

er, sedate, gentleman, very strait- 
aced, and prim, and we must have 
no more pleasant little walks and talks 
together, no more (éte-d-tétes on 
rocks by moonlight. Mrs. Dashwood 
will keep an eagle eye on her reformed 
spouse, I have no doubt, and prevent 
his falling back into such evils again.” 

“Mrs. Dashwood won’t do anything 
of the kind ; she will be a very light- 
hearted, easy-going little matron, who 
won’t bother her husband, in the 
least, I am convinced. 

“Well, I hope so. I hope she 
won’t object to our friendship ; for, 
joking apart, you and I have known 
each other for so long, that I hope we 
may always be friends now.” 

“ Of course, of course ; we're very 
good friends now, ain’t we ?” 

“ Now !—oh, yes, very ; but when 
= once turn into a regular old Dar- 

y, leave the army, and shave your 
mustachois, and have a jealous lynx- 
eyed Joan tackled to you, I think, I 
really think, Captain Dashwood, I 
shall forswear your friendship, and 
give you up altogether.” 

“No; come now, you mustn’t say 
that ;” and Captain Jack had become 
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quite excited at the idea of this de- 
sertion, had come a good deal nearer 
to the little figure, and those ex- 
pressive orbs of his were very, very 
eloquent, as they gleamed out from 
beneath his wide-awake hat. “ You 
mustn’t say that, indeed. If we're 
friends now, we can be a thousand 
times better friends then, when no- 
body can find anything to find fault 
with in our walking and talking to- 
gether,” and Captain Dashwood had 
said a good deal more to the same 
effect as they sat there, had become 
very earnest and eager as he pro- 
ceeded ; and the minutes that went 
flying by, found those two still sit- 
ting there under the shadow of that 
big rock, and the Captain’s cigar 
had burnt itself down, the sun had 
nearly set, when Miss Fanny began 
to think it time to release this elo- 
quent young man, and let him go 
home to his dinner, for there was no 
time left for him to continue his walk 
to the village. And so she had ter- 
minated that little chat ; had allowed 
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him to take her little hand just as 
tenderly as of old, to hold it a long 
time in his big strong one, as they 
parted ; she had seen him clamber 
back over the rocks and stones, and 
drop down from the low wall on to 
the road. She had seen his hand- 
some face smiling up at her then, as 
he raised his hat ; and she returned 
the smile, and so they parted good 
friends. 

Fanny wasn’t long in retracing her 
steps across the deer-park, and up the 
avenue to the house ; and she had lots 
of time to divest herself of the straw 
hat and jacket, and then trip down to 
the drawing-room with her novel, 
before the carriage returned, and 
Lady Mary found her on her return, 
and they had a comfortable cup of 
hot tea together before dressing for 
dinner, and Lady Mary described her 
drive and disappointment, and Miss 
Fanny confessed to having taken 
a short stroll, a very short one, which 
had done her headache a world of 
good. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A FAINT HEART, 


Nor at all satisfied with himself, and 
still less so with the world in gene- 
ral, Captain Dashwood had returned 
to the Manoir just in time for dinner 
on that genial October evening, after 
his little chat among the rocks. 

Very little sufficed to make the 
Captain low-spirited and ill-tempered 
now-a-days: a day seldom passed 
without some new misfortune occur- 
ring, let it be never so trivial or small. 
Captain Jack was not a very easily 
dispirited gentleman in general ; but 
things weren't going well with him ; 
everything was going wrong, in fact, 
and even Charlie’s cheering influence 
was beginning to fail in its effect upon 
him. Altogether, Captain Dashwood 
was becoming more and more dis- 
heartened every day. It was very 
foolish and weak of him so to break 
down, but there are some people who 
are little more than puppets in for- 


tune’s hands, who allow themselves , 


to be knocked about every way, and 
yet make no resistance ; who have no 
power in themselves to resist the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune; who can only submit tamely 


to be bullied and persecuted, making 


no resistance. Captain Dashwood 
was reduced to very much this state 
of mind onthissameevening ; “racked 
by duty, torn by love,” he was sadly 
perplexed which way to turn next. 

So the evening had worn itself 
slowly away. It had been a verysilent 
meal which those two gentlemen had 
sat through in that solemn old wains- 
coted dining-room at the Manoir, 
with Mr. Okedon’s stately ancestors 
frowning down out of their big old 
gilt frames, on the great waste of 
table-cloth and silent space. And 
there had been very few words be- 
tween the Captain and his friend as 
they eat their dinner. Never had 
the big old room seemed so dull and 
lonely to Captain Jack before ; never 
had the gas burnt so dimly, or those 
familiar picture faces looked so stern 
and dark, and surely never had Mr. 
Okedon’s famous cook served up 
such a flavourless dinner. 

Charlie, too, was a little down- 
hearted this evening. He had not 
been faithless to his love, he had not 
deserted her for anyone else, and yet 
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his heart, which had been very light 
and hopeful this morning, had gone 
down many, many degrees since then; 
for, if it must be confessed, Mr. 
Okedon had half made up his mind, 
as he walked off to the village in 
the afternoon, to put Miss Agnes in 
possession of the secret which was 
troubling him so, and which was grow- 
ing almost too heavy for his anxious 
heart. He had walked upand down be- 
side her for a good half hour on the lit- 
tle stone pier, with his heart beating 
frantically, and those earnest words 
trembling on his lips at least a dozen 
times, but his heart had failed him 
every time, and those tender words 
had never been spoken. And Aggie, 
as she tramped there beside that silent 
young man, being quite unconscious of 
the tremendous struggle which was 
raging within him, was secretly per- 
plexed by his silence, and thought 
him grown wonderfully dull and stu- 
pid. Poor Charlie! poor, cowardly, 
foolish Charlie !—what a very bad 
lover he made, to be sure—always 

utting himself in the worst possi- 
ble lights, and showing himself at 
the greatest disadvantages. What a 
much jollier, heartier fellow he really 
was, than Aggie had any idea of. 
What a very much pleasanter com- 
panion than my saint ever thought 
it possible he could be, and yet, 
big, dull, and unromantic as he ap- 

eared to be, she yet found it in 
os heart to love him, better than 
she had ever loved anyone before, 
or should love anyone again. What 
sadly capricious, inconsistent crea- 
tures women always are, bowing 
down before idols of their own mak- 
ing and choosing; sadly narrow- 
minded, and yet wonderfully gener- 
ous and true; worshipping their idols 
blindly, and yet sincerely; ready to 
fight their battles for them, ready to 
die for them if necessary. Misguided, 
long-suffering martyr spirits, what a 
tremendous measure of wasted love 
are you pouring out every day for 
these same thankless idols—a tremen- 
dous world of wasted, unrequited love 
of which there is no measure. But 
I am not going to bewail all this mis- 
placed affection. My lamentations 
and upbraidings wouldn’t weigh much 
with the idol worshippers of the pre- 
sent day. Titania so worshipped an 
ass—honestly, never perceiving his 
deformity, and was just as blinded by 
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her love as are the thousands of mis- 
guided Titanias of the present day, 
who so glorify the asses’ heads before 
which they bow down and worship 
that they become angels’ heads, and 
the long ears halos of glory. Itisa 
wonderful and beautiful dispensation, 
and the ways of Providence are most 
mysterious. No prayers and entrea- 
ties would have prevailed with the 
devoted queen, who sucked the poison 
from her idol’s wounded arm. She 
had quite made up her mind to give 
her worthless life for his all valuable 
one, and being satisfied that that lit- 
tle proof of her affection was want- 
ing, she gave it, and there is no use 
in my saying she was a fool. People 
would look very coldly on me. That 
one act—a noble, seli-denying act, I 
confess—-has made a heroine of this 
bravé lady, and far be it from me, to 
scoff at such an act. Let us hope 
that he who owned such a wife, fully 
appreciated her worth, and was suiti- 
ciently grateful for her valuable ser- 
vices. 

But here I am, having wandered 
away, back over who knows how 
many centuries; here I am, far away 
from the big old wainscoted dining- 
room, far away from my story and 
everything belonging to it. I ask 
your pardon, reader, for leading you 
such a rig for dragging in my 
unromantic disagreeable sentiments, 
where they are so sadly out of place, 
for Charlie Okedon is a romantic 
fellow, a tremendously romantic 
young fellow, with a very soft warm 
heart, and very true affections, and 
therefore quite worthy of all the love 
and admiration which was lavished 
on him, by grave, far-seeing, idol- 
worshipping Agnes Fremantle. So 
Mr. Okedon sat opposite his friend 
after dinner, gazing mutely and 
moodily over the desert dishes and 
glasses at that other silent young 
gentleman. Something had gone 
wrong with Jack, too, that was plain, 
and yet this same Jack, with his path 
all cleared before him, his course 
flowing so wonderfully evenly, and 
his love all requited and appreciated, 
wasn’t quite happy yet, and Charlie 
couldn’t help thinking him a very 
ungrateful thankless young man in- 
deed. 

“How hot it is, this evening,” 
Charlie said at last, rising and crogs- 
ing the room. “I don’t know how 
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on earth we endured it all dinner- 
time, I’m sure,” and he flung up the 
window impatiently. Captain Dash- 
wood, who wasn’t suffering so very 
severely from the high temperature, 
only smiled to himself as he glanced 
over at Charlie, who was seated just 
now on the window-stool, letting the 
cool night air fan his hot temples. 

“Boiling over at last,” murmured 
the Captain, over his walnuts and 
port ; but Charlie was too far away 
to catch the words ; he was cooling 
down considerably under the reaction 
in the window, and those fresh cold 
breezes were very refreshing and ac- 
ceptable. 

“ How dull we've been, you and I, 
Jack, all this evening,” he said, at 
last, not turning his head, which was 
leaning against the wall among the 
leaves. “ We've hardly spoken a 
word all dinner-time. What makes 
you so dull to-night ?” 

“What makes you so dull, eh ?” 

“Oh, I have a headache, a racking 
one too.” 

“So have I.” 

“Where were you to-day, Jack? 
We missed you, and Miss Lily was 
awfully down in the mouth.” 

“Was she? Well, I’m so sorry; I 
really couldn’t help it.” 

“Where were you, though ?” 

“Oh, nowhere in particular ; I 
grew lazy, and wasn’t equal to the 
walk.” 


“Oh !” and Charlie wondered more 


and more at his friend. “So you 
dawdled about the place, I suppose?” 

“Well no, not exactly; I got as 
far as those rocks by the Elms, and 
there I smoked a cigar, and then re- 
turned.” 

“By the Elms? why that’s half 
way to the village, you know; and 
you mean to say you got that far and 
then turned back ¢” 

“vy, ” 


“Well, really, Jack, I think, without 
the least exception, you are the laziest 
fellow I ever met.” 

“Devilish lazy, ain't I?” and Cap- 
tain Dashwood smiled to himself as 
he cracked another nut. “And so 
you were dancing attendance all the 
afternoon, were you ?” 

“ Most part of it.” 

“And what progress have you 
mate ?” 


“ ” 


one. 
“Really! Well,doyouknow,Charlie, 
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I think the corn is fit for cutting, and 
it’s high time you were looking sharp 
about your business.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean, that if you go on 
in this uncertain, sluggish manner 
much longer, the young lady won’t 
wait for you. I know some one else, 
who may step in and put your nose 
out of joint, if you don’t mind.” 

“Who?” 

“Who! why our fat friend,—who 
else? the owner of the sand banks and 
rocks. It wouldn’t be pleasant to 
have her settle down so very close to 
you as all that, would it ?” 

“What nonsense you talk, Jack.” 

“Nonsense? I'll be hanged if it’s 
nonsense. Foulkes would ask her to- 
morrow if he got the opportunity.” 

“Well, I can’t prevent him if he 
wishes to; and if she likes him, why 
let her marry him—I can’t prevent 
that either.” 

“Why don’t you speak, man, and 
havedone with it? Whydon’t you put 
the question, and make her say yes, 
or no, at once ?” 

“ Because—because—well I don’t 
know—because I am a fool I sup- 
pose.” 

“You're afraid of being refused ; is 
that it ?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, take my word for it, Charlie, 
even if she does, it will do you good ; 
anything is better than suspense. 
Cheer up, old fellow! and remember 
the old saying, ‘Faint heart never 
won fair lady,’ and ‘None but the 
brave deserve the fair’ --none but the 
brave, sir, remember that,” and the 
Captain tossed off another glass of 
port on this very gallant sentiment, 
and rose from the table ; “and let me 
advise you, Charlie, to-morrow’s your 
time—to-morrow, among the rabbit 
warrens, or rocks, up at the Elms ; go 
at the thing boldly, carry her by 
storm, sir, that’s the dodge ;” and 
Captain Dashwood had walked over 
to the window, and was slapping his 
friend on the back, encouragingly. 

“T think I will—yes, I think you’re 
right, Jack ; but fellows can’t help 
having faint hearts sometimes, you 
know. 

And Charlie sighed a great aay 
sigh out into the cold air, whic 
ruffled the leaves, and made them 
shiver, as he spoke. 

Captain Dashwood, too, sat down 
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on the window-stool, to breathe a 
little fresh air, for his port wine and 
eloquence had heated his blood a 
little also ; and so they sat there in 
that refreshing, cool air, opposite 
each other, for several minutes in 
silence. The Captain had quite got 
over his little fit of the blues—a good 
dinner, and a good bottle of port 
hadn’t been without their beneficial 
effects on his spirits, and that cheering 
on of Charlie had done him good, as 
it always did; and now as he sat 
looking out on a clear, starlit sky, 
and shadowy groups of tall, waving 
trees, he was very contented and 
happy. 

“Let us take a stroll out there,” 
Charlie said, presently ; “it looks cool 
and jolly. What do you say ?” 

“All right, but I stipulate for a 
great coat and cigar ; you forget, my 
good fellow, that everyone isn’t in 
such an inflammable state as you are ; 
our thermometers don’t agree, mine 
stands somewhere about ‘ temperate ’ 
just at present, and yours—why 
‘summer heat’ is a joke to yours— 
ninety degrees, that’s about the 
mark.” 

And so this very prudent gentle- 
man, wrapping himself in a very 
comfortable mackintosh, and select- 


Ir Miss Foulkes was displeased at 
the idea of being forced to entertain 
and amuse her new rival, she was 
discreet enough to hide her displea- 
sure completely, and Captain Tom 
was most agreeabl surprised at the 
happy contented face which he met 
at the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing. Miss Fanny had tolerably good 
spirits, and excessively vivacious man- 
ners, Which seldom forsook her, and 
to-day she was more than usually 
cheerful and pleasant. She had been 
at some pains to decorate her small 
person too, and she had succeeded so 
well that Captain Tom thought his 
little sister looking peculiarly attrac- 
tive and fascinating. 

“What a swell you are this morn- 
ning!” he said, eyeing her approvingly 
across the table. “ Got up regardless 

of expense ; quite overpowering I de- 
clare.” 


VOL. LXIX.—NO, COCCXI. 
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ing a good big cigar, ventured at last 
to join his friend, who was still sitting 
there gazing up absently to the quiet 
stars, and altogether looking tho- 
roughly romantic and uncomfortable, 
beside that well muffled fellow at 
his side. Then they walked off into 
the night together, arm-in-arm, and 
Mr. Okedon’s kettle had boiled over 
more than once on the snuggery fire 
and Captain Dashwood’s cigar ha 

burned down a good quarter of an 
hour before they returned from their 
stroll among the trees, and Mr. 
Thompson, the Captain’s confidential 
man, had informed the butler, in a 
mysterious sotto voce, that “them 
gents were up to some lark or another, 
or they wouldn’t be out in the cold 
such a night as this,’ which little 
confidence the butler had resented 
hotiy ; his young master “ never went 
on no larks, and he didn’t under- 
stand such talk at all.” Andso Mr. 
Thompson had subsided, and been 
obliged to keep his doubts and specu- 
lations to himself for the future, 
although he afterwards informed a 
particular friend of his in town, that 
“the likes of them ’ere greenhorns he 
had never seen before,” referring, I 
believe, to Mr. Okedon’s old and 
trustworthy retainers, 


Really ;” and Miss Fanny laughed 
a clear ringing little laugh, as she 
met his admiring gaze ; “I’m glad you 
approve.” 

“Approve !” echoed Captain Tom, 
his mouth full of hot buttered roll, 
“Tm dazzled, bewildered, enchanted, 
everything ; I never saw such a dis- 
play of ribbons and bows, and other 
fineries in my life before.” 

“Tt’s a pretty dress;’ and Miss 
Fanny twisted and turned her pretty 
little head this way and that, viewing 
herself complacently; “the newest 
fashion too—straight from Madame 
Constance, so you show your taste 
in liking it; everything’s charming 
that comes from Paris.” 

“ My opinion is, that you ought to 
live altogether in Paris, you’re so fond 
of finery and all other follies ; you’re 
not suited for a young English lady 
at all.” And Captain Tom applied 
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himself once again to the rolls and 
tea. 


“Tf I had my own way, you may 
be sure I should spend a good portion 
of my time there ; but people can’t 
always do as they like in this world.” 
And Miss Foulkes sighed as she 
stroked the folds of the soft blue 
dress fondly. 

Very pretty and piquant looked 
this saucy little person to-day ; great 
care had been taken with the rich 
dark hair by the faithful much-tasked 
maid, she had twisted and turned 
and rolled and plaited, till her fingers 
ached again. Miss Foulkes didn’t 
wear her hair as most young ladies 
wear it now a days, in a great big 
fuzzy wisp at the back of their 
heads, that heavy dark hair of hers 
hadn’t the least tendency towards 
curliness, or fuzziness, but swept off 
from her white forehead smooth and 
glossy, winding itself into such won- 
derful coils and twists at the back of 
her head, that it looked like a great 
big long boa-constrictor which had 
gone to sleep there by mistake, coiled 
up, and had subsequently been pinned 
to the small head by those two big 
jet pins at eachside. Fanny’s strong- 
est weapon, I think, was her hair. 
Such countless, mysterious ways as 
it had of twisting and arranging itself 
every day ! how very glossy and soft 
it was too, and how white it made 
the delicate throat look, as it nestled 
close on it, dark and thick ; I don’t 
think Miss Foulkes would have been 
anything without her hair; her 
strength lay in it, like Samson, and 
she knew it too. And so more time 
was wasted over those dangerous 
coils, than over all the rest of her 
toilet put together. And yet all her 
strength didn’t lie in her hair either ; 
she had a wonderful knack of making 
the most of herself, of turning her 
smallest, most insignificant charm to 
some account, and so it was she never 
had an unbecoming dress, or looked 
crushed or tossed as some young 
ladies do; and oh! what a dress this 
was, this new device of Madame 
Constance’s, to dazzle and bewilder 
people; how the soft blue and white 
stripes clung to the slight graceful 
little figure, and made it look slighter 
and more graceful ; how mysteriously 
and unaccountably those coquettish 
little rosettes of ribbon and_ lace, 
added ton to thé whole eliect, and 
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what a wonderful charm lurked in 
the countless little blonde ruches ; 
yes, it was a most tremendous success, 
and Miss Foulkes was looking her 
very best this morning. 

Oh, my poor fuzzy-haired bewilder- 
ed little Lily, be very careful over your 
toilet to-day ; don’t omit any one deco- 
ration which may suffice to throw all 
those dazzling blue clouds into the 
shade; weave yourself a garment bright 
as that in which poor unpretending 
Cinderella outdid all the jewelled 
beauties in Prince Toppety’s fair 
court ; put all your mind into this one 
all-important toilet ; weave and spin 
it as the lady of Shalott was wont to 
weave and spin that mysterious web 
of hers, which was designed for such 
great things ; don’t let your fingers 
flag in their work—you will want it 
all, my poor little heroine, to counter- 
act that brilliant effect. But Lily 
hadn’t a new bewitching garment 
fresh from Madame Constance’s ex- 
pert fingers; it was only a very 
sedate unpretending little gown, 
of sober tint, unadorned by rosettes 
or ruches, which had been hanging 
up for some time in the Fremantie 
wardrobe, and hadn’t the fresh gala 
look which it ought to have had at 
all. But the soft young face looked 
very happy and fair, mirrored back 
from the looking-glass in the cheer- 
ful little bed-room in No. 1, Queen’s- 
terrace. The blue eyes were very 
bright and soft, and the fuzzy hair 
was curling very becomingly over the 
low white forehead on this eventful 
day, and Lily too was looking her 
7 best. And so, as the Bashful 
little figure and soft blushing face 
appeared in the doorway of the 
drawing-room at the Elms, a little 
later in the day, Fanny’s heart almost 
misgave her, and she was half out of 
conceit with the blue and white 
stripes ; there was something so very 
attractive in those big innocent eyes 
and soft rich blushes, that Miss 
Foulkes almost despaired of making 
any impression on the Captain while 
those rare attractions presented them- 
selves before him. So she sat on thé 
chintz-covered sofa under her own 
insipid little portrait, rather dis- 
consolately, glancing over at the soft 
young face in the corner, almost ad- 
miringly. My little heroine was 
chatting very gaily to Captain 
Foulkes over there, and the red lips 
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weré kept in one perpetual soft smile 
by that gentleman’s lively conversa- 
tion. Fanny was not exerting herself 
much to entertain Aggie, who was 
seated beside her, quietly turning 
over the leaves of a big photograph 
book. Phere was a strange attraction 
for Miss Foulkes over there in the 
shade, and somehow she couldn’t 
keep her eyes off that little group. 
Mr. Fremantle too was there, talk- 
ing to Lady Mary, in the window. 
Little snatches of their conversation 
were wafted over to the chintz-covered 
sofa every now and then ; they were 
talking of old times and friends, of 
things and people that had been long 
ago, siniling and sighing over their 
recollections, and Mr. Fremantle’s 
handsome sad face was looking very 
eager, as he listened to some of those 
little speeches of Lady Mary’s, 
“She’s married,” and “He’s dead,” 
and “TI have lost sight of them al- 
together,” and so forth, and Fanny 
wasn’t at all interested by that con- 
versation. She was unusually silent 
and grave this morning. One o’clock 
and those.expected gentlemen from 
the Manoir hadn’t arrived. Half- 
a one, and still no sign of them. 
hat were they about? And Miss 
Foulkes was glancing every now and 
then out into the avenue, but the 
rosy, happy-faced little girl over in 
the corner didn’t seem a bit anxious 
or eager for that arrival. She waschat- 
ting and talking still to the stout 
gentleman on the ottoman. Happy, 
radiant Lily! Always smiling. What 
a pretty dimpled little face it was, 
surmounted with that great warm 
glory of golden hair. Two o'clock, 
and then the drawing-room door flies 
open, and Charlie Okedon—big, un- 
giinly Charlie—followed by Captain 
ashwood, strides into the room. 
How they are greeted, those two! 
What beating of hearts and flush- 
ing of fair cheeks goes on in the 
chintz-covered drawing-room ! Cap- 
tain Dashwood is on the ottoman 
now, and the red lips are smiling on 
him—oh, how sweetly! And Tom 
Foulkes is standing over beside Aggie, 
looking down on her pensive face 
and soft hair ; and Charlie—Charlie 
after a little shuffling, has been pushed 
and hunted about until he is far away 
from the sofa and the pensive face. 
He is just now standing in the win- 
dow with Miss Foulkes, and Lady 
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Mary is talking and laughing with 
him, smiling up at him from her low 
chair, with her kind, happy face 
turned to his. 

Half an hour later and my little 
party are all assembled at luncheon 
in the snug dining-room with the 
big window. I am _ looking down 
that table now. I see Captain 
Tom's broad back, his gray coat, 
and short neck. I see Aggie’s slight 
figure and pretty head beside him. 
Charlie is a long way off, at the 
other end of the table, and the blue 
and white stripes are close beside 
him. They are not talking much, 
those two. Mr. Okedon is absent 
and moody, and doesn’t appear to be 
enjoying his luncheon, and Miss 
Foulkes finds some difficulty in mak- 
ing him speak at all. She, too, is a 
little absent. Her luncheon doesn’t 
seem to her taste, and her restless 
eyes are wandering very often across 
the table to the Captain and the soft, 
happy face over there. 

There is a large vase of flowers in 
the middle of the table, a very taste- 
fully arranged vase, with long pen- 
dants of vine leaves and passion 
flowers hanging from it, witch sadly 
intercepts Miss Foulkes’ view, and so 
she only sees the red lips—sees when 
they smile, and when they speak— 
sees the ends of the Captain’s long 
mustachois—seesa little bit of his nose, 
too—but that is all, for there is a big 
violet passion flower and a cluster of 
vine leaves before his handsome eyes, 
and she cannot see how tenderly and 
beamingly they are smiling down on 
the soft face and golden hair at his 
side. Happy, radiant Lily! What 
a very pleasant half hour that was. 
How very gentle and loving Captain 
Jack was, too—more so than usual, I 
think—and how quietly he devoted 
himself to that one little person all 
luncheon time, never once addressing 
any one else. 

So far, then, the blue stripes and 
ruches were ineffectual. The great 
coils of glossy dark hair were eclipsed 
by that mass of gold, and all Miss 
Foulkes’s little devices were thrown 
away. No wonder, then, that that 
young lady was secretly champing, 
everything was turning out so differ- 
ently from what she had expected, 
and she could have inflicted any cor- 
poral punishment, no matter how 
severe, on the unconscious — 
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who had erected that barrier of 
flowers between her and the gentle- 
man with the long mustachois at the 
other side of the table. So much 
might have been done had he been 
able to contemplate the ruches and 
rosettes all luncheon time. The com- 


parison between those two toilets 
would have been so very striking; 
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one was so simple, the other so won- 
derfully elaborate. It was too bad; 
but the day had - begun, that was 
one comfort; and Miss Foulkes, as 
she sat there sulkily beside stupid, 
silent Charlie Okedon, was hopeful 
still, and didn’t quite despair of carry- 
ing the Captain by storm even yet. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


LITTLE BEGINNINGS. 


** AND so you are going to lose one of 
your pretty daughters, Mr. Fre- 
mantle?’ Lady Mary was saying, as 
she stood in the drawing-room win- 
dow with the gray-headed gentleman, 
looking out on the gravel and deer- 
park, some half an hour later on 
that same day. 

“Yes, I believe so,” he answered, 
smniling faintly. “‘ Beginning to break 
up, you see, Lady Mary.” 

“Tt’s very soon too, isn’t it?” she 
said again. 

“Very ;” and he sighed as he looked 
out, and saw the troop of young 
people pass the window together, 
talking and laughing, and his golden 
haired little daughter walking beside 
that big man with the dark mus- 
tachois. 

* And you won't think it very odd 
of me, if Isay that I think her a 
hundred times too good for him ; 
I do really,” continued Lady Mary, 
looking out also. 

“ Well, of course, I have my opin- 
ion—every crow for its own scare- 
crow, you know ; but my ideas on the 
subject mightn't be their ideas, and 
80 i remain passive.” 

“What a very indulgent father you 
“ are, Mr. Fremantle ; too indulgent, if 
Imay say so. I think, wereI you, I 
should feel very much inclined to 
send Captain Dashwood about his 
business, and keep my pretty daughter 
a little longer—he isn’t a favourite of 
mine, you know.” 

“So I see—and I can’t say he is of 
mine either. I know very little of 
him—very little.” 

“Tt’s always those kind of big, 
lazy, good-for-nothing men, who are 
most admired; the duller and more 
conceited a man is, the more he is 
worshipped and admired by young 
ladies now a days. It wasn’t so in my 
time, Mr. Fremantle, it required some- 


thing more than all that to recom- 
mend a gentleman.” 

“Yes, yes; the world’s all turned 
up side down now, I think ; but for 
all that, love was the maxim then 
with young people, even as it is now. 
Love is only grown a little older and 
blinder, that’s all,” and he smiled 
again, quietly. 

* And so you don’t interfere ; well, 
you’re very generous, I'm gure, 
but”—and Lady Mary shook her 
head, doubtingly—“ these same love- 
matches are but very hazardous 
trials at best ; young people are too 
fond of looking beyond the clouds, 
and seeing only the sunshine.” 

“Well,” he said—again turning to 
her—‘“ it was so with us, Lady Mary, 
long ago, and we should have found 
it very hard to see nothing but clouds 
then ; we were just as hopeful and 
trusting ourselves ; we had ourdreams 
and hopes, and no one could have 
robbed us of them; and life is so 
short—so very short—that, I think, 
people may make the most of it, and 
if there is love—true love—some of 
ws sunshine will light them to the 
end.” 

His hand was resting on the window 
frame as he spoke, and his face was 
turned to hers, a careworn saddened 
face, with a gentle resignation in it ; 
and Lady Mary as she looked into it 
then, and saw the pained yearning 
look there, read, if not all, at least 
much of the sorrow and disappoint- 
ment which had robbed his life of 
almost all its sunshine and warmth. 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, looking 
up at him with tears glistening in her 
kind eyes, “you areright ; weshouldn’t 
be too exacting; it is better to be 
lenient after all.” 

“ Much better ;” and he turned to 
the window again. 

That gay troop ef young people 
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was still in view, but far off now, 
across the park,and the breeze was flut- 
tering the soft dresses and bright rib- 
bons this way and that: the blue and 
white stripes were very conspicuous, 
too, fluttering about here and there, 
and Fanny was in much better spirits 
now. It was to be a nice long walk 
this, across the deer-park, and along 
by the range of gray rocks by the 
sea, and round through theshrubberies 
and garden. There wasn’t much to 
see or admire at the Elms, and the 
sights were easily exhausted, but still 
it was something to do; and so the 
rocks were gained at last. Fanny 
was standing on the big flat stone 
which overhung the road—that very 
stone upon which she had taken up 
her post of observation, a day or two 
ago, to waylay the Captain, and Cap- 
tain Dashwood, as he stood beside 
her looking out over the sea, and 
thinking of all this, felt very guilty 
and uncomfortable. His little, blue- 
eyed girl was climbing over the 
stones and shingle a little way off, 
with Charlie at her side, casting wist- 
ful glances over at the flat stone 
where those two were standing ; and 
Captain Jack felt rather remorseful 
and penitent as he saw those be- 
seeching eyes glancing up from under 
. very becoming little black velvet 
nat. 

“ Come along ;” he shouted down. 
“Tl help you up. What a slow 
coach you are.” 

The red lips smiled, and the blue 
eyes lit up again. A very little threw 
a shadow over them now, but a very 
little cheered them up, too, and Lily 
was radiant again as she stood be- 
neath the stone. 

“How very attentive you have 
grown,” Miss-Fanny laughed. “Quite 
charming, I declare.” 

Captain Dashwood frowned. He 
didn’t like these little sneers at all. 

— t of course lam. Why 

ot? 

“Why not? Ah! that’s it, you see. 
You're in very good order—very ;” 
and Miss Foulkes laughed again, 
another sneering little laugh, as she 
saw those clouds gathering beneath 
the Captain’s wide-awake. 

“T wish I was;” and Captain Dash- 
wood turned away from the sneering 
little face beside him. 

“Well, it’s very pretty and nice, 


and quite right, and I admire your 
devotion immensely. I do like to see 
that kind of billing and cooing man- 
ner, it looks so very tender and 
pretty.” 

Captain Dashwood didn’t answer. 
He felt really angry and sheepish. 
Did he look a great fool? The idea 
wasn’t pleasant. It was the kind of 
thing he had always determined to 
avoid. He objected to “spooning,” 
as he termed it, “and all that kind 
of bosh!’ He hated the idea of 
looking tender and devotional, and 
these little sneers made him feel very 
uncomfortable. 

“Yes, I see it all now,” continued 
the incorrigible Fanny, who had 
seated herself on the cold stones, 
and was enjoying the Captain’s dis- 
comfiture iminensely. “I have the 
whole picture before me, so nice and 
pretty. Darby and Joan, and love 
in a cottage—butterflies’ wings and 
honeysuckles—all romance and cold 
mutton. Ah, me!” and she sighed as 
she glanced down on the approaching 
little figure below. 

“You don’t understand such 
things,” he said, turning on _ her. 
“Love in a cottage is not in your 
line, is it?” 

“Who knows, it may be one ot 
these days! I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t begin; it seems quite the 
thing now.” 

Captain Dashwood had an answer 
on the tip of his tongue—avery angry, 
sharp answer, but he didn’t say it, 
for a bright face was smiling up at 
him from below—blue eyes were 
looking up beseechingly, and a soft 
white little hand, with a forget-me-not 
ring shining on one of the fingers, 
was held up to him, and those pas- 
sionate words died away on his 
lips, as he turned to help Lily. 
Oh, how soft and gentle looked 
that innocent face !—how sweet and 
true the smiles that played on the 
red lips, as Lily stood beside him 
a minute after on the gray rock. 
What a contrast to the heartless, 
sneering little face over there. And 
Captain Jack, as he looked into those 
clear honest blue eyes, felt a strong 
desire to clasp the little figure close 
to his heart, there on the cold gray 
stone, and let that sneering young 
lady see that he wasn’t in any way 
ashamed of hislove; but he refrained ; 
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something whispered to him that such 
a sublime tableau might verge on the 
ludicrous ; that, after all, such demon- 
strative affection might not make 
the desired impression, and so he 
stood there silently, feeling a little 
awkward ; and Miss Foulkes sat by 
with a resigned air, which seemed to 
imply, “Oh, pray, don’t mind me! 
nothing you do will surprise me in 
the least; I’m quite prepared for 
anything—pray proceed,’ We. 

“IT have been reading Captain 
Dashwood such a lecture, Miss Fre- 
mantle,” she said at last ; “I fear he 
is a sadly romantic person.” 

Captain Dashwood didn’t contra- 
dict, he only scowled, and Lily said 
“Oh,” with the sweetest smile 
possible, turning to look on the 
culprit. 

“Yes, I give him up ; he’s incor- 
rigible,” continued Fanny, while the 
blue eyes were growing rounder and 
more wondering, and Lily stood by 
looking at that grave face, and not 
understanding in the least. 

“T never aimed at being either ro- 
mantic or unromantic,” the Captain 
said, presently, seeing that something 
was expected from him. 

“Well, I suppose not ; and yet you 
don’t seem to like the idea of being 
thought romantic ; you deny it some- 
“— too. I don’t understand you at 
al ”» 

Lily still gaping, not understand- 
ing yet what was all this about ro- 
mance. Somehow my little heroine 
began to feel uncomfortable. 

* Not romantic, Jack?’ she said, 
turning to him at last. “ Oh, I think 
you are romantic—really you are.” 

Fanny laughed. “There, I knew 
it,” she said; “he denies it now; he 
scoffs at the idea of such a thing, and 
yet, if you will believe me, Miss Fre- 
mantle,six months ago Captain Dash- 
wood was the most thoroughly ro- 
mantic person I ever met.” 

“Really !’ and Lily was gaping 
still. 

“T tell you what,” the Captain 
broke in, “‘I hate this nonsense. Why 
ean’t we talk some sense for a change 
—why don’t we continue our walk ¢ 
There's Charlie all alone down there, 
waiting for some one to take pity on, 
him. Have you no romance in your 
eomposition, Miss Foulkes, that you 
can’t see how beseechingly he is 
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glancing up here? How down in 
the mouth he is to-day !” 

“ Really! I had better fly to him 
at once—spread my wings and flutter 
down at his feet, among the puddles 
and sea-weed. I never thought of 
that before.” 

And Miss Foulkes glanced over at 
the unconscious figure in the gray frieze 
coat, which was perched on an adja- 
cent gray rock, all alone. 

“Yes, [ will take pity on him,” she 
continued, rising, “I will flutter over. 
It’s quite a new idea this pursuing 
and hunting down. Gentlemen ought 
to be vastly flattered, I’m sure ; but 
it’s a great idea, too.” 

And then they began to descend 
from their gray rock, clambering and 
climbing over the loose stones and 
little pools of water. Miss Foulkes 
was very sure-footed, and a wonder- 
ful climber, equal to any feat of agil- 
ity ; but Lily was timid—very timid 
sometimes—and couldn’t keep up 
with that active young lady in the 
blue and white stripes ; Jack had run 
on in front, to seize on the runaway 
Charlie ; and so my little heroine was 
left behind to climb and clamber all 
by herself; but Fanny took pity on 
her apparently, and turned to wait. 

“ What a bad climber you are,” she 
said, as Lily joined her; “you take 
such a time getting over those little 
bits of stones.” 

“Yes; I’m not used to climbing, 
and I’m a very bad walker at best.” 

“Well, I can get along very well— 
ean’t 1? But Pm used to it ; I could 
go across country, I think, quite com- 
fortably, and I always go out with the 
geutlemen shooting—it’s such fun ! 
Have you ever been ?” 

* No.” 

“Oh, it’s capital fun! I’ve been 
over almost all the hills here at dif- 
ferent times.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Yes, and Captain Dashwood could 
tell you how I distinguished myself 
in Scotland Jast year ; he and I have 
had many a long walk together there 
on the hills—deer-stalking, you know 
—I brought down two deer myself. 
Sporting, wasn’t it! But I dare say 
he has told you all about it.” 

“ No.” 

“Really ? How very sly of him. 
You must ask him all about it some 
of these days. See how he’ll like it, 
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Now mind youaskhim—do ; it would 
be such fun! Heand I—we kept to- 
gether, and very pleasant it was, too. 
And he never mentioned it to you} 
Well, that is good! Really, how 
very sly !” 

And Miss Foulkes laughed gently to 
herself as she tripped over the stones. 

“Sly! Oh, no, I don’t think that,” 
Lily murmured absently. ‘“ We never 
talk of those kind of things, you 
know. I know nothing about shoot- 
ing or hunting, or any sports, and 
Jack never talks about it to me ; he 
knows I don’t care for it, and—and — 
but there’s nothing sly in that, you 
know.” 

It was a kind of little apology that 
she was making unintentionally. Poor 
Lily! She was beginning to feel rather 
uncomfortable. Jack had never even 
mentioned Miss Foulkes’ name, that 
she remembered, much less those ro- 
mantic little rambles over the Scotch 
mountains ; and her foolish heart was 
beating as she made that little 
speech, but Fanny was rattling on 
again— 

“No, perhaps not ; but still”-—and 
Miss Foulkes laughedagain—“‘youare 
not sharp enough ; I see that ; and be- 
tween you and me and the post, you 
know, men aresodeceitfulandsly, you 
can’t betoo wideawake ; and the things 
—the little insignificant things—that 
they contrive to mislead one about. 
Now, just fancy his never mentioning 
our little Scotch tour—we and the 
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Dashwoods, you know. Snch fun! 
People get so intimate, so very inti- 
mate, on those kind of expeditions ; 
it’s charming, I think. Now, mind 
you ask him—just for fun; don’t 
say I told you; now promise ;” 
and Miss Foulkes came to a halt in 
a little pool of salt water ;—“ he 
would think it so shabby of me; 
but just try him some day ; ask him 
has he ever been to Scotland;” and 
here Miss Foulkes laughed again. 
“And ask him is he fond of deer- 
stalking—will you ? Do now, just for 
fun ; but not now—not now.’ And 
the last words were almost whispered, 
for Jack was close at hand, leading 
Charlie captive. 

This same Charlie was in very low 
spirits to-day ; things weren’t going 
well with him. Oh! could it be that 
my saint was flirting? But no; I 
don’t think she was. I don’t think 
that she was enjoying herself either ; 
but there was no escaping from that 
stout gentleman, who was so devoted 
to-day. And Charlie—big foolish 
Charlie—wasn’t making any effort 
to hold his own against him ; and so 
Aggie was sacrificed. What a very 
provoking stupid fellow this Charlie 
was! How he always managed to 
conceal his love with that coating of 
indifference ; how de contrived to fall 
back always when he should have 
come forward; and oh! what a 
wonderfully patient long-suffering 
young fellow he was, too ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NEVER. 


Acate had lost sight of Charlie and 
the little group by the sea, long ago ; 
she was being led against her will 
further and further away, in among 
the shrubberies; for Captain Foulkes 
was anxious that she should see all 
that was to seen of his pro- 
perty, and Aggie couldn’t help feel- 
ing grateful for his little attentions. 
He wasn’t as noisy as usual to-day ; 
he was quieter and more subdued, 
and Aggie, as she walked on beside 
him, couldn’t help remarking these 
symptoms. They had been talking 
very pleasantly of old times—of those 
old times which were so inexpressibly 
sweet to Captain Tom, and their re- 
collections were very happy ones. 


He had spoken so reverently and 
kindly of those old days that Aggie 
had been softened towards him ; and 
they had wandered on under the 
shrubbery trees very pensively and 
quietly ; and now as they stood on 
the little wooden bridge which topped 
the mountain stream that came rush- 
ing and frothing along, they paused 
together. 

“The old times,” he said, as he 
leant on the little wooden rails, and 
looked down into the water; “the 
old times will always be the happy 
times ; ten years to come the memory 
of this time will be very sweet—to 
me, at least.” 

She knew what he meant; she 
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knew that he referred to her and the 
times which he had spent with her, 
and she said-— 

“ Every one has some period to 
look back upon as the happiest and 
brightest. It’s a great thing that we 
can’t remember all the sorrow and 
trouble in the same way.” 

“A great thing.” And he sighed. 

They hadn’t far to go now before 
they came to the garden, and so there 
was time to rest for a few minutes 
before the others joined them. Cap- 
tain Tom was still gazing down on 
the water, and pushing the gravel 
over the bridge with his foot, and 
Aggie was still beside him. 

“You're going away from here 
soon, aren't you?” he asked pre- 
sently. 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Tt seems so odd,” he continued, 
“that we who used to be such friends, 
should see each other so seldom now. 
You will go away, and then when I 
call to see you at your own house, you 
won't care to see me.” 

“We are always glad to see you; 
you know that.” 

“No, I don’t ; I don’t think you’d 
care a jack-straw if you never saw 
me again.” 

“Oh, Tom !” 

“T don’t ; I don’t think you’d care 
if I was to jump down into the water 
there and drown myself.” 

“Oh, Tom !” 

But Aggie, cold, heartless Aggie, 
was actually laughing. The idea of 
that stout gentleman struggling down 
there in that shallow little brook, was 
almost too much for her, and she 
couldn't help it; she had to laugh. 

“There, there it is ; I don’t believe 
you have any heart, Agnes.” 

“T have—indeed, I have, but”-—— 

“None for me, that’s it. I did 
think once that you liked me—just a 
little ; but I was mistaken, I suppose. 
That’s a long time ago now.” 

“T have always liked you the same, 
Tom; we have been very good 
friends.” : 

Aggie was growing a little nervous. 
The conversation was taking such a 
very odd turn, that my saint was 
wishing herself back with the others 
—anywhere, away from that stout 
gentleman, who was growing rather 
excited, and kicking. at the gravel 
furiously. 
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“Friends! Thoped once that we 
might have been something more 
than friends ; but that’s all over now, 
I suppose ?” 

“ All over,” she answered. 

“And yet I don’t see why it should 
be so,” he continued, turning to her 
and speaking excitedly. “I don’t 
think it ought to be so;—you know 
what I mean ?” 

“Oh, Tom!” and she laid her hand 
on his arm, “don’t let us talk this 
way—don’t let there be a break in 
our friendship.” 

He turned away his head as she 
spoke, and didn’t answer her ; and so 
they stood there side by side. Aggie’s 
eyes were full of tears now, and the 
soft face had a very troubled pained 
look in it. 

“Tf—if in some time—any time 
years to come. I don’t want to hurry 
you. I can wait, you know; but if 

thought it might be—if” —— 

“No, no,” she said, hurriedly, 
standing before him, with those bright 
tears still glistening in her eyes; 
“never—never !” 

“Don’t say that,” he said. “ Leave 
me that one hope—that in some 
future time this may all be changed. 
Leave me that hope. Oh, love, leave 
me that !” 

“T cannot-—oh, I cannot.” 

Then he turned from her again. 

“Tom,” she cried beseechingly, as 
she saw him lean his head on his 
hands on the wooden rails. “Oh, 
Tom, forgive me! but I cannot.” 

For a moment he didn’t answer 
her; then he turned to her once 
again, and his kind jolly face had, 
oh, such a pained yearning look in it 
as he saw her standing there with the 
hot tears swelling in her eyes. 

“Forgive you! I have nothing to 
forgive. I shouldn’t have spoken so. 
I have come too late. I see it all 
now. It was my mistake.” 

She bowed her head then, and he 
continued. “I should have known 
how ill suited I was; but I have got 
my answer. I have come too late. 
My answer is never ; is it so ?” 

“Oh forgive me, Tom ; but it must 
be so.” 

“Then, Agnes,” and he took her 
hand as he spoke, “then, love, God 
bless you, and may you find some one 
to love you as well as I do—some one 
more worthy of you.” 
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And she could hear his voice falter 
—she could feel him lay his other 
hand on hers, and hold it there for a 
minute ; but she couldn’t look at him 
—she couldn’t trust herself. And so 
they stood there after that many 
minutes, with the fresh plashing 
sound of the stream, and the low 
murmur of the trees sounding round 
them, side by side on the little wooden 
bridge. He had let go her hand now, 
but he hadn’t spoken any more words 
to her; he stood there leaning 
against that wooden rails, with his 
hands in his pockets, and his eyes 
bent on the gravel. Very dejected 
and saddened looked that familiar 
face to Aggie, as she glanced up into 
it furtively every now and then ; and 
she could see how impatiently he 
was biting his lips, and tapping his 
foot on the stones. She knew then 
how much it had cost him to say 
those few words a minute ago, re- 
nouncing all hope of her love, and she 
longed to go to him and tell him how 
grateful she was for that little speech, 
how true and noble she thought it ; 
but she had no right now to tell him 
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so, she had no right to think that 
such words would comfort him in the 
least, and so she only waited there 
patiently. 

Plashing and rushing, and rippling 
on joyously, came the little mountain 
stream over the stones and gravel 
beneath. It was a very wild pic- 
turesque little stream, with stee 
banks, overgrown with big doc 
weeds and ferns, arched over with 
tall autumn tinted trees; a narrow 
stony little stream, hurrying on 
downward from the mountain—on, 
for ever on, heedless of the ferns and 
rushes which were bent and swayed 
by its strong current ; heedless of the 
countless withered summer leaves 
which were being drifted out with it, 
past the banks and rocks, into some 
great sea beyond ; heedless of those 
two silent people loitering up there 
on the wooden bridge, silent and sad- 
dened —a cold changeless littlestream, 
bearing away on its heedless bosom 
the echo of those earnest words spoken 
a few short minutes ago, bearing them 
cone to drown them in the great sea 
also. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


A BROKEN HOPE. 


CAPTAIN FouLKeEs was avery strong- 
hearted manly fellow, made to be 
knocked about: and ill-used by the 
world, capable of enduring a very 
large amount of disappointment, at 
the world’s hands ; but that evening 
as he and Agnes sauntered on under 
the trees in the direction of the house, 
I don’t think there was a more tho- 
roughly dejected hopeless man in the 
whole world. They had turned 
away from that wooden bridge and 
picturesque stream together. “ You 
are tired standing here,” he had said, 
“let us comeon ;” and then they had 
walked on silently through the 
shrubberies, and into the garden, 
through the garden, and out again, 
‘into that narrow walk, walled in 
with lauristinus bushes ; they were 
close to the house now, quite 
close; they could see the chimney 
tops above the trees. Then Agnes 
spoke— 

“T have no right to ask you any- 
thing now,” she said softly ; “ hut— 
but—oh, let us be friends, Tom— 


better friends than we have ever 
been before.” She paused—he was 
close beside her ; she could feel the 
rough shooting coat rubbing against 
her—she could hear his breathing in 
her ear. 

“Better not,’ he said quietly ; 
“that friendship has been such a 
mistake all along.” 

“We understand each other now ; 
oh, let us be friends still,” she pleaded. 

“Do you wish it ?” 

“T do indeed.” 

“Then let it be so—it makes but 
small difference to me.” 

“Tt’s very good of you to forgive 
me so,” she continued ; “ very noble 
of you, Tom ; and—and—oh, I am so 
sorry!” And here the troubled 
voice broke down, and Aggie came to 
a halt on the gravel, with her two 
hands covering her face. 

“Don’t, don’t,” he said, standing 
close to her, “ It wasn’t your fault— 
it was all mine. Don’t cry, I can’t 
bear to see you so.” 

Then she struggled with the strong 
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despairing feeling, and overcame the 
weakness. She pressed her lips close 
together, and drove back the tears 
which were rising to her eyes, aud 
then they moved on again. 

On in silence still. They were com- 
ing nearer and nearer to the house 
now ; another five minutes and they 
would be under the verandah, andstill 
it seemed to Aggie that she hadn’t 
said half of what she should have 
said. She was longing and wishing 
to tell him how well she understood 
his feelings, and how thoroughly she 
appreciated his honest, true love and 
faithfulness ; and the minutes were 
slipping by, and soon it would be too 
late—soon they should be among those 
gay, unconscious young friends, and 
then those kind, grateful words would 
be hushed and never spoken. 

“Oh Tom !” she said then, pausing 
once again, “you must say again that 
you forgive me ; you mustn’t be angry 
with me.” 

He paused too. He turned to her. 
His honest brown eyes were gazing 
down on her; his two hands were 
stretched out to take hers. 

“My dear,” he said, very gently, 


“when I told you just now that I 
loved you, I only told you buta very, 
very little part of what is in my heart. 
I love you so truly, Agnes, that no- 
thing you could ever do, no words 
ne could ever speak, could alter my 


ove. Will you believe that?” 

“T do—oh, I do!” 

“ And—and—oh, my love, as long 
as you are still as you are —as long as 
rou are free to accept or listen to my 
Cl shall go on hoping and trust- 
ing that time may alter all this; I 
shall still feel that our long, long 
friendship has given me a better right 
so to look on you and think of you 
than any other man in the whole 
wide world.” 

He was holding her two hands in 
his, he was gazing down on her pale, 
earnest, little face, and speaking al- 
most despairingly. 

She made him no answer. She 
stood there before him under the fall- 
ing leaves, with her hands still locked 
in his, and her tearful eyes resting on 
his face. 
again, and tell him that all this was 
hopeless and vain; that such hopes 
as his were idle. She couldn’t find it 
in ber heart to contradict his strong, 
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boldly avowed love, and tell him that 
that time which he spoke of would 
never come ; that the long, long years 
would only serve to heal the wound 
and conquer this hopeless passion ; 
and so they stood there, till a step in 
the gravel walk aroused them, then 
he dropped her hands and they moved 
on. Steps and voices were approach- 
ing, the odour of a fragrant cigar was 
beingjborne tothem on the air,and the 
first turn in the walk brought them 
face to face with Captain Jack and 
Mr. Okedon. 

“ Hullo!” cried the captain, hold- 
ing his cigar between his two fingers 
and elevating his eyebrows, as he 
perceived the two approaching figures, 
“so here you are, Miss Aggie. Do 
you know Charlie and I have been 
scouring the country in search of you 
for the last half hour? There’s a hue- 
and-cry raised, and papa’s looking as 
glum as a mustard-pot at being kept 
waiting so long.” 

“Oh, it’s time to go, then. Yes, of 
course. How the time flies. I declare 
it’s five o’clock ;” and Aggie, scarcely 
knowing what she was saying, hur- 
ried on. 

“He’s been and gone and done it, 
as sure as a gun,” murmured the Cap- 
tain, in Charlie’s ear, as they walked 
in. ‘She's as red as a carrot, and 
he’s as white as a turnip ; two to one 
on it that he has popped.” 

Cliarlie didn’t feel inclined to bet 
on the subject at all, and he felt 
more than ever uneasy as he looked 
into those two troubled faces, and 
listened to the Captain’s words. 

Five minutes more and they were 
all assembled in the chintz-covered 
drawing-room. It wasgrowing dusk, 
and these autumn evenings were a 
little chill, and the walk to Llanaber 
was a good long one, and Mr. Fre- 
mantle wouldn’t be persuaded to stay 
his journey any longer ; and so fare- 
wells were being spoken ; and Lady 
Mary was standing in the bow win- 
dow with Lily’s soft little hand in 
hers, Lily’s blushing face before her, 
and Lily’s red lips smiling on her ; 
she was saying something very 
pleasing to that happy little girl ; 
and Captain Dashwood, tov, was 
taking his farewell; Miss Foulkes 
and he were standing over there in tlie 
shade, side by side, he was making 
up their little quarrel of the day. 
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“Yes, you were cross,” he was 
saying—“ very cross, and you know 
you were.” 

“No, I don’t. Why should I be 
cross with you ?” 

“That's what I don’t know, but 
really I do think that when I come 
and say that I am really penitent, no 
matter what my fault was, I mean 
to be a very good boy, and shall 
never do it again, and all that kind 
of thing, I really think you might 
forgive me,” 

“Forgive you; of course I freely 
forgive you all your faults. I give 
you absolution ; so now, I hope 
you're satisfied.” 

* Quite.” 

“ Well, good-bye ; now, there, run 
and button Miss Lily’s coat for her. 
I declare she's actually doing it 
herself ; how negligent you’ve grown.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t talk that 
way. Where’s the use of teasing ! 
You know, I’m not such a spoon.” 

“Spoon! Oh dear no; I never 
thought of such a thing ; only a very 
well behaved, polite gentleman ; 
that’s all, isn’t it 1” 

“T never can understand what 
pleasure women can find in per- 
petually teasing and worrying.” 

“ How bitter you are against poor 
women. She hasn’t been teasing or 
bullying you much—has she ?”’ 

“ Not likely.” 

“ That’s all right ; it would be too 
bad, really—beginning so soon; 
wouldn’t it? It ought to satisfy her 
for the present, having brought poor 
Benedick to his marrow-bones al- 
ready.” 

He made no answer, for Lily was 
close beside him now. 

“We are going now, Jack;” and 
the soft little hand was touching his 
arm. 

“ All right ;’? and Captain Dash- 
wood felt, just then, that he did look 
a very great spoon, and he almost 
wished that he could summon up 
courage enough to let that little party 
depart without him, and remain 
behind to show Miss Fanny how 
much he was still his own master ; 
but the Captain was in love, very 
much in love, as he thought himself, 
and that soft blushing little face had 
charms for him still which he could 
not resist, and so he suffered himself 
to be led away very passively. 

Other good-byes had been spoken 


in those few minutes, Captain Foulkes 
and Agnes had taken farewell of each 
other, very quietly, in the dim light. 
Once again he had stood beside her— 
once again he had held her hand in 
his, and that was all. Neither had 
spoken, and then Aggie had stepped 
out into the fresh cool evening air, 
leaving that stout dejected gentle- 
man behind her in the snug drawing- 
room. Of course the Captain, in duty 
bound, accompanied the little party 
to the stone house, where, with very 
little persuasion, he and Charlie were 
prevailed upon to turn in and finish 
the day. Charlie was very low- 
spirited still—he couldn’t satisfy him- 
self that all was well—he had a kind 
of conviction that that stout gentle- 
man had robbed him of his treasure. 
He had seen that little parting—he 
had seen how gently Captain Tom 
had held the soft white hand in his, 
and then he had seen those pensive 
gray eyes of Aggie’s raised so earnestly 
to the Captain’s face, and he had not 
been reassured by that little scene. 
He was a very easily depressed young 
fellow, very easily disheartened, and 
to-day things had not gone well with 
him, and so, as he walked on beside 
Aggie along the low road, he was very 
silent. 

Poor Tom! he, too, was silent 
on this same evening. Very bad com- 
pany at dinner-time, when he gaped 
vacantly at that same vase of passion- 
flowers and vine leaves, making but a 
very faint attempt at dining ; still 
worse company in the drawing-room, 
among the chintz covers, deserting 
his arm-chair and newspaper, and 
hiding himself away in the shade in 
the big bow window star-gazing. 

It had been a very trying evening 
to him. He had borne the burthen 
of his sorrow all himself, thinking 
over it ever since, trying to frame 
new plans for the future, trying to 
hope against hope—that, after all, 
things would go better with him by- 
and-by ; but 42s heart was very heavy, 
a weight was lying on it almost too 
heavy to bear; and out of the great 
despair and anguish there, something 
was whispering him that that fair 
time when all this love should be 
requited, would never come, never— 
for ever ! 

Once or twice during dinner he had 
spoken of the day, once or twice he 
had spoken of some trivial event be- 
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longing to the day, as if it had been 
but as other days to him, and he had 
listened to his mother’s little bits of 
gossip very patiently. He didn’t 
dread her knowing of his disappoint- 
ment and trouble; he was longing to 
tell her of it all, to hear her kindly 
encouraging voice, telling him that 
“time worketh changes,” and that it 
would all come right yet; but he 
dreaded that little sister of his. He 
wouldn’t have bared his wounds be- 
fore her—he wouldn’t have had her 
know his trouble for the whole world, 
and so he had made that effort and 
had succeeded so well that Fanny 
never once suspected her jolly even- 
tempered brother of being in any way 
put out. 

What a long evening that seemed 
to poor Captain Tom, as he stood over 
there in the window all alone. How 
he longed to pack that provoking, idle, 
restless Fanny off to her bed, and then 
lay bare all his griefs and sorrows for 
his gentle little mother; and then 
at last, when Miss Foulkes, quite 
overcome by thedulness and stupidity, 
did retire, how the Captain’s heart be- 
gan to beat. He looked across at the 
kindly old face opposite him. He 
watched her nimble fingers as they 
twisted the knitting needles about, 
and then he got up and went over 
and stood beside her. 

“ Mother,” he said, laying his hand 
on her shoulder, “I want you to 
give me your advice; I want to 
speak to you of something that is 
very, very near my heart.” 

She looked up at him in surprise. 

“My dear boy,” she said, “I am 
always ready to give my advice to 
you, when it is of any use—only too 
glad, you know that.” ; 

“Yes,” he answered, “and that is 
why I come to you now. It isa 
long story ; but 1 think you know it 
nearly all.” 

He had sat down on a low chair 
by her side, as he spoke, and she 
couldn’t see his face, for his head 
was bent low just then. 

“A long story. It began long ago, 
when I was little more than a boy,and 
it has gone on ever since ; but to-day 
it has come to an end, I think, at last.” 

She turned round, facing him. 
Now she quite understood’ it all ; 
she knew what that story was—how 
long and true it was—and her heart 
misgave her as she said, 
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* An end at last ?” 

“ Yes, at last ; after all those years, 
she doesn’t care for me.” 

Lady Mary was sitting very close 
to her son ; her hand was resting on 
his arm, and her kind face was turned 
to him. 

“You haven't asked her so soon, 
Tom ?” 

** So soon !” he echoed, looking up. 
“How long was I to wait? She 
knew I liked her. She couldn’t help 
knowing it. I’m not one of those 
cool, easy-going fellows who can go 
on waiting and hoping and concealing 
their love, till they are quite safe in 
speaking it out. I can’t dissemble 
She knew I liked her. She has 
known it for years ; and so, I asked 
her to-day if all that time was to go 
for nothing with her. I only told her 
what she has known all along—that 
I loved her honestly and truly, as 
truly as any man has ever loved ; but 
I have been mistaken.” 

“My boy,”—and Lady Mary had 
taken his hand in hers now—* if she 
has been so heartless as to forget all 
this, then, Tom, I don’t think she is 
worth wasting any more thoughts 
about. I don’t think” —— 

“No, no, you mustn’t say that, 
mother. You mustn’t judge her too 
harshly. It isn’t her fault, you 
know, if she can’t like me; but— 
but, it may all come right yet. Do 
you think there is a hope for me still? 
Do you think so? I want you to 
judge for me.” 

“You have been very faithful to 
her—very true ; such things shouldn’t 
be overlooked so, I think.” 

“ And yet they are overlooked. I 
don’t think women care for such 
things now-a-days. It’s very hard 
to know how to act.” 

“ And she has really refused you?” 

“Yes ; but I don’t intend to give 
her up, even now. Oh! mother, 
you can advise me—you can help me. 
Tell me that there is hope even now.” 

She hesitated. She didn’t know 
all the story ; but still it didn’t seem 
a very bright one, and she couldn’t 
hold out hopes which in her heart 
she felt would never be realized. 

“No,” she said, I think it would 
be better to give it up, Tom. Such 
changes seldom come. It is better 
to give it up now than to let that 
hope deceive you longer. If in all 
that time she has never learned to 
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love you, then, believe me, Tom, that 
love will never come.” 

He didn’t speak. It had been his 
forlorn hope; but that hope was gone 
now. He had decided on being led 
by his mother’s judgment ; and she 
had robbed him of all that hope ; 
and so he sat there beside her si- 
lently.” 

“ And so, my boy, you will give her 
up; it is only one disappointment in 
a world of disappointments ; you will 
find some one else—some one more 
worthy of your love—and then” —— 

“No,” he said, passionately, “ ne- 
ver! I shall never love another wo- 
man as I have loved Agnes Freman- 
tle. I shall never forget her—never !” 

Then she was silent, and sat there 
a long time, with his hand in hers, 
thinking. It was the old story of 
unrequited love—the old story over 
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again; but to her it was a harder 
case than any other; she couldn’t 
understand that cold, heartless young 
lady’s indifference—she couldn't feel 
kindly towards her ; and so they sat 
there for a long, long time, till the 
big log of wood on the drawing-room 
fire was quite burnt down—till the 
hour hand on the little ormolu clock 
was pointing to the figure twelve, and 
then she stood up. 

“ Perhaps you know best,” she said, 
standing beside him ; “time tries all, 
time changes all, and these kind of 
things are best left to work themselves 
out how they will. Good-night ; God 
bless you.” 

And she raised her face to his, and 
he bent down and kissed the kindly 
saddened face two or three times 
fondly, and then they parted. 


LINGERING SCOTTISH SUPERSTITIONS. 


From the parent stock of Japheth 
have sprung those mighty nations, 
that in past ages have been in turn 
the conquerors of the earth, and in 
whose descendants is still vested the 
sceptre of the world’s sovereiguty. Of 
the remoter history of this family we 
can establish, however, little more 
than simply that about 1500 B.c. 
its earlier hordes, whether owing to 
that colonizing instinct so prominent 
in all its members, or whether driven 
off by some internal commotions, mi- 
grated from Central Asia, overran 
the provinces to the westward, and 
penetrating the European boundary, 
spread themselves gradually out 
over the Western Continent. Such 
arace might be assumed to possess 
strongly marked characteristics, and 
though what these may have been 
cannot be ascertained, still, so power- 
ful is that mysterious element which 
gives its distinctiveness to a race, 
that in districts where certain of 
these wanderers found a home, there 
are yet outstanding and striking 
peculiarities, whose origin can be 
accounted for only by going back to 
the period of that incursion. Dr. 
Lightfoot, in a recent work, points 
out for instance that at the Christian 
era, the inhabitants of Galatia, in 
Asia Minor, a district where the 


great Celtic division had for a season 
halted on its march, exhibited the 
national character generally ascribed 
to the Celts, while Jerome, writing 
four hundred years after, states that 
when he visited that country, he 
found its people speaking a dialect 
yrecisely similar to that which he 
nad heard at Treves in Gaul. As 
might be expected, however, it is at 
the extremities of western Europe, 
where the sea barred farther progress 
—in Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, Ire- 
land, Scotland—that we find the 
clearest footprints of the Celts. In 
these countries the tribes of the 
wandering foot found their last Eu- 
ropean resting-place. 

Iany of those most interesting 
traces of an ancient race have been 
richly preserved by recent writers ; 
our literature, both antiquarian and 
imaginative, has been enriched by 
the works (not to speak of others) 
of Dasent, of Campbell, and by Ken- 
nedy’s valuable and entertaining col- 
lection of “Legends of the Irish 
Celts.” Still much more remains to 
be done. These are but nuggets found 
just beneath the surface. To deeper 
search time presses. The existence 
of a printed literature ; the labours 
and influence of the schoolmaster ; 
the new habits and conditions of 
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society and of work in rural districts, 
are not favourable to the preserva- 
tion of such lore. 

These legends, for the most part, 
embody historical facts that may or 
may not ever be arranged chronolo- 
gically, which vary greatly in 
their importance ; still, as they are 
nearly all that remains of our literary 
prehistoric period, every effort should 
be made to commit them as speedily 
as possible to the safe keeping of 
int. In this department of folk 
ore, more properly, something has 
also been done ; but much here also 
remains to be accomplished. 

Kelley’s “ Indo-European Tradi- 
tion,” though written with a view to 
a theory, Forbes Leslie’s “ Early 
Races of Scotland,” and a number of 
others, have done much, but there is 
room and need for many more to 
share in the work. The historic 
legends are valuable, as supplying 
those materials which a future his- 
torian may possibly be able to weave 
into a continuous narrative ; but even 
in such a case the’ results would 
have simply, though a national, yet 
really only a provincial bearing; 
while folk lore opens up an im- 
mensely wider range of inquiry, and, 
going back to the primary religious 
beliefs of men, helps to connect in 
their origin families and nations that 
may now seem to have had but little 
in common. The former is interest- 
ing chiefly to men as natives of a 
particular country ; the latter to men 
asmen. To folk lore, therefore, we 
attach great importance, and believe 
that the workers in this department 
are serving ends both interesting and 
valuable. 

In the matter of its religions, Scot- 
land is a very palimpsest ; on its 
surface faiths have repeatedly been 
written over each other, so as to 
render it no easy task to decipher 
them, or to avoid confounding what 
are essentially distinct. The huge 
unsculptured stones, arranged in de- 
finite forms, and which exist so 
abundantly, possibly tell of an early 
race, Whose attainments and resources 
were of the rudest kind. The stones 
so curiously carved, oftentimes min 
gling with ruder ones, oftentimes 
standing by themselves, surely tell of 
a later age, when the arts had made 
progress, and when a foreign, possibly 
a Paeenician element, had made itself 
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felt. Assuming that the national 
religious belief under these two stages 
of civilization was substantially the 
same, yet the diversity in those 
stones, its monuments, speak of 
developments and modifications. 
Christianity next appears, denouncing 
the existing national system as a 
whole, yet strangely halting between 
a twofold practice—now rigidly con- 
demning certain ceremonies and 
anathematising certain beliefs, and 
again slightly altering and then boldly 
adopting these very same practices 
and beliefs. The Reformation is 
effected, and once more the whole 
national system is overthrown, and 
popular practices and beliefs are again 
condemned. How difficult under 
such a succession of religious observ- 
ances to assign to each of these creeds 
its proper influence in accounting for 
existing customs, and to keep in mind 
that assimilating process which has 
been so continuously in operation. 
In now, however, mentioning such 
customs as for the most part have 
come under our own observation, we 
shall make the effort to assign each to 
an appropriate period. 

The main object of the Druids’ 
worship was, as our readers know, 
the sun, as the great source of light, 
life, heat ; and so, much intheirsystem 
had a reference to that luminary. 
The mighty monoliths of Avebury, in 
Wiltshire, or of the better known 
Stonehenge, have their compeers at 
Stennis, in Orkney, and in the almost 
countless circles or standing stones 
throughout Scotland. These great 
circles—more or less broken up, too 
often an eyesore to the farmer, who 
is generally anxious to break them to 
yieces, generally found in remote hill- 
and districts, and of whose history 
nothing whatever is known—tell of a 
race and of a religion long since passed 
away. Looking at such Cyclopean 
masses of unsculptured stone—un- 
touched by chisel, as the stones set 
up at Gilgal—we are probably look- 
ing upon works constructed in the 
remote antiquity of the earliest in- 
habitants, and whose preservation 
for so long must be owing to super- 
stitious fears enforced by traditions 
like the following: At New Luce; in 
Wigtonshire, there is a rocking- 
stone, that once formed part of a 
circle. A farmer, needing stones for 
his house, sacrilegiously broke up the 
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circle, when instantly sorrows were 
multiplied to him—his wife died, his 
children took sick, and a relative 
tending them fell over one of the 
accursed stones, and broke her arm. 
As she screamed, the dog, foaming in 
madness, rushed at her, when the 
farmer, catching it by the tail, dashed 
out its brains against the wall. The 
dying dog had, however, buried his 
teeth in his master’s wrist, and in a 
few days the wretched man, suffering 
from hydrophobia, was, at his own 
request, smothered between two 
feather beds. The movements of 
the sun were regarded with the 
greatest reverence, and to follow his 
course was the way of doing things 
rightly. Last century a visitor to the 
Western Isles found himself walked 
round, sunwise, by a native, who 
was giving him his blessing; and 
learned that it was the practice to 
carry fire in the same manner round 
an object, to preserve it from malig- 
nant influence. On our own tables 
the decanter passes “the way of the 
sun,” recalling those religious festi- 
vals when the wine-cup passed in that 
direction ; while the children in our 
nurseries and in the streets still go 
round in the same direction, singing— 


“ Here we go round, with a jingga-ring, a 
jingga-ring, a jingga-ring ; 
Here we go round, with a jingga-ring, 
And a merry metanza, oh,” 


curtseying and bowing as they pro- 
nounce the final syllable. 

The same belief shows itself in an- 
other custom : if a child should swal- 
low anything against its breath, the 
nurse or mother in the highlands is 
still heard saying in Gelic, “ the 
way of the South,” with evident allu- 
sion to the sun’s course, as a charm 
to preserve the little one from chok- 
ing. Along with this must go the 
custom in the east of Scotland of 
cutting withies of oak or ivy in the 
month of March, keeping them for 
twelve months, and then causing con- 
stmptive persons to pass through a 
circle made of them, for healing; as 
also, we think, the strange custom we 
have met with in the wést, of re- 
covering a child from some of its 
childish ailments, by two persons— 
husband and wife—whose names had 
been similar before marriage, passing 
the ¢bild three times under the belly 
and over the back of a donkey. Have 


we here a double superstition : the 
one, the making of a circle—pagah ; 
the other, the using of an ass—Chris- 
tian; connecting the healing with 
Him who once rode on one ¢ 
Connected with this sun worship 
is the prominence assigned to fire, 
and hence the bonfires kindled on so 
many occasions. One of the chief 
festivals of the Druids was May-day, 
or as it is still oftentimes called, Bel- 
tane; on that day it was, and to 
some extent still is, customary to have 
bonfires in honour of the sun. All 
the fire in the house was first taken 
out of it, and placed on some emi- 
nence near, while the new fire was 
kindled by means of a Beils-druide, 
or fire caused by friction. The kind- 
ling thus used was called Beil-teine, 
and the day itself Beltane. The pre- 
sent form of these old observances 
cculd be witnessed very lately at a 
druidical circle near Crieff. <A circle 
of men and women having been formed, 
a fire was kindled in their midst ; 
each present, having been blindfolded, 
drew out from a cap a bit of cake ; 
one of these pieces had been pre- 
viously blackened, and whoever drew 
that piece had to jump through the 
fire in the ceiitre, and pay a forfeit. 
In other cotintries, as in Ireland, an- 
other day, St. John’s Eve, is the 
favourite season for practices precisely 
similar. Many other customs are still 
observed on this day. Every year, 
Arthur’s Seat, in Edinburgh—a hill, 
by-the-bye, having nothing to do with 
King Arthur, and whose name means 
simply the seat for the god of the air, 
the sun—is visited on May-day’s 
morning by a crowd of young women 
that they may catch the May dew, 
and by washing their faces with it 
secure their beauty for all the year. 
Of course as practised there, it is 
merely a sportive meeting of sweet- 
hearts ; but when the same custom 
of gathering the May-day’s dew is as 
we have found it done in remote dis- 
tricts by solitary individuals, there 
must be something of a belief in its 
efficacy remaining. On this day in 
Scotland the whole kingdom of the 
supernatural is supposed to be in 
motion. Ghosts, witches, fairies, de- 
mons, all are active ; and special care 
therefore, must be taken to ward off 
allharm. The milkmaid hangs up a 
branch of the rowan tree, bearing ber- 
ries, over the cowhouse, as an anti- 
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dote to spells, or a barrier to the 
progress of unlawful would-be en- 
trants, while a piece of tar is put 
into the ear of every cow. Unbe- 
lievers of the present day may per- 
haps find a clue to this supposed 
activity on the part of these spiritual 
beings in the real influence which at 
this season the sun exercises through 
all nature, and the consequent neces- 
sity for using certain precautions to 
obviate its peril. 

In the Lowlands it is still cus- 
tomary in many places to bake, at 
Christmas time, a particular cake 
called niir-cake, or birth-cake, while 
the name “ Hogmanay,” given to the 
last day of the year, and meaning the 
Feast of the Numberer, still speaks of 
that Child whose advent had already 
been celebrated by the niir-cake. 

In all mythologies the goose holds 
a prominent place. It was a goose 
that laid the egg from which the world 
came, and an early Celtic legend fur- 
nishes the groundwork of our nursery 
tale of the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. In Egypt the goose was a fa- 
vourite sacrifice to Osiris, while here it 
forms the national Christmas dinner 
—the Scotch form of the Egyptian 
sacrifice. So, too, once a year a boar 
was offered to Osiris, because it was 
by a boar’s tusk that Adonis or Ta- 
mumy was killed; and hence our old- 
fashioned Christmas dish of the boar’s 
head, and possibly that antipathy to 
pork, scarcely less intense than that of 
a Jew, so general among the High- 
landers, may be but the modern form 
of an old superstitious reverence for 
an animal that was held sacred by the 
Druids. 

Not connected with Christmas, but 
still among druidical customs, is the 
position assigned to the egg, borne by 
the priests as an emblem of their 
order, and well known to be closely 
connected with certain Eastern rites. 
In the lonely churchyard of Kirk- 
maiden, near the Mull of Galloway, 
we have seen on the grave-stones, 
side by side with Christian utterances, 
the figures of a serpent and of an egg 
cut by the village mason, all ignorant 
of any reason why, and doing it simply 
as an old custom, unconsciously pre- 
senting us, in this remote and out of 
the world village cemetery, with a 
link that connects ourselves with that 
wide-spread primeval religious sys- 
tem whose remains are still so visible 
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in Egypt, in India, and even in Japan. 
Will it be credited that to a compara- 
tively recent date animal sacrifices 
were regularly offered up in Scotland ? 
Down to 1686, a bull or cow was an- 
nually sacrificed in Sutherlandshire 
to Saint Mourie ; and down to a far 
more recent period libations of milk 
were presented to the same Saint. 
In Orkney till lately the sure mode 
of restoring a sickly child to health, 
was by killing a cock—rites at once 
transporting us back to a pre-Chris- 
tian era. Is it a wide-spread custom 
to lay a plate full of salt on the breast 
of a corpse, when it has been laid out, 
but before it is coftined? What does 
it mean ? 

Wherever the Celtic religion pre- 
vailed, well-worship has existed ; and 
so if in the East we have the Indus 
and the Ganges sacred streams, we 
have in the West holy wells, to whose 
waters some occult healing virtues are 
ascribed. Ireland is well known to 
be rich in such wells, but Scotland 
we think to be richer, both as to the 
number of its wells and their sanctity. 
At Jackston, in Aberdeenshire, within 
the last few years, a farmer took his 
son, a boy who had long been ill, and 
after dipping him into the holy well, 
drew him beneath the stone where the 
water flowed out from the spring. At 
Strathfillan is a deep pool, famous for 
removing insanity. After sunset and 
before sunrise on Beltane—and as St. 
Fillan’s day is in January, showing 
the connexion of the rite with the 
Druids—the patient is dipped in this 
pool, and then taking three stones 
from its bottom, he walks three times 
round each of three cairns near its 
edge, throwing one of the stones upon 
each. He is then conveyed to the 
ruins of St. Fillan’s chapel (the patron 
saint of the locality, and one whose 
left arm is said to have sent out sufti- 
cient light, when the saint was tran- 
scribing the Scriptures, to serve him 
as a lamp), laid on his back in a corner 
of it, called St. Fillan’s bed, and left 
there all night. If next morning he 
is found at liberty, the cure is con- 
sidered oY and offerings are 
presented. To this well last century 
more than two hundred persons re- 
sorted annually for healing. 

At Montblarie, in Banfishire, is a 
well; and many not long dead, re- 
member “to have seen the boughs 
that hung over it adorned with rags 
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of linen and woollen garments, and 
the cistern enriched with farthings 
and bodles, the offerings of those 
who had come from afar to the foun- 
tain. The offerings at these wells 
were, however, dangerous things to 
meddle-with. A piper having stolen 
a money offering left at the Gout 
well of Larg, in Kirkcudbright, was 
seized, when drinking the ale he had 
purchased with the money, with the 
gout, of which he could not be cured, 
till having first restored to the well 
the money he had taken, he had re- 
course to its waters. At the Craigie 
or Craiguck well, in Avoch of Ross, 
so late as 1860, the surrounding 
bushes bore evidences in the rags that 
tapestried them of the faith of the 
worshippers. Near Portpatrick, in 
Wigtonshire, is a well that till very 
lately was held in great reverence, 
so that invalids, and especially per- 
sons suffering from witchcraft, were 
brought to it on Beltane to be bathed 
in its waters, a ceremony that had 
always to be performed at the change 
of the moon. In one of the Hebrides 
is a well where divination was prac- 
tised, the direction in which a 
wooden dish would turn when 
placed upon the water, sunrise or 
not, foretelling the result of a person’s 
sickness. The mode in which a coin 
or piece of metal descended to the 
bottom when thrown into the water, 
was equally significant. Near Edin- 
burgh is St. Catherine’s well, famous 
for healing cutaneous affections. 
Previous to being so called, it was 
known as the Balm spring; but as 
the legend runs, St. Catherine bring- 
ing home some holy oil from Mount 
Sinai, dropped a portion of it on the 
ground, when instantly a well ap- 
peared whose waters possess medi- 
cinal virtues. 

Near Stranraer is St. Mary’s well at 
Saulchrie, which in the memory of 
the living was considered predictive. 
If the disease of the person seeking 
to drink its waters was to be fatal, 
then the well dried up,so that scarcely 
any water could be had; but if the 
disease was only temporary, then the 
water was abundant. Most of these 
wells, it is worth noticing, are 
mineral in their character, and where 
they may not be such now, it is pos- 
sible that this is owing to the ex- 
haustion of the mineral deposit. Of 
these wells, with their curative pro- 
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perties, the Druids would not be slow 
to avail themselves, hence their early 
repute as Holy Wells. While Christ- 
ianity availing itself of places already 
sacred in popular regard, and ascrib- 
ing their virtues to a Christian source, 
presents us in them of another illus- 
tration of the manner in which, as 
we have already pointed out, Christ- 
ian superstition has overlaid, and in 
a great measure conceals a pagan one 
from view. Neither education, how- 
ever, nor a purer faith is able alto- 
gether to free the mind from the in- 
fluence of superstition. The late 
Hugh Miller tells us, that in the 
yarish of Cromarty there is a cele- 
rated well, St. Bennett’s, and that 
a long way inside the present cen- 
tury, it was customary to see a thorn 
bush that canopied its waters, cover- 
ed every season with portions of their 
dresses, presented as offerings, and 
expressive of gratitude by persons 
who had received benefit from drink- 
ing of the well. 

A Scotchman’s love for the tartan 
is proverbial, and this robe of many 
colours finds for its wearer an en- 
trance into any true Scotchman’s 
heart. In despite of all scoffers, we 
believe the tartan to have been the 
dress of old Gaul; but as to its 
origin we can give no explanation, 
unless we look to an Egyptian source, 
and considering the amount of light 
Egypt has thrown on Scotland, we 
think the supposition not incredible. 
Osiris was at times represented as 
wearing a leopard’s skin; his high 
priest always wore such a skin as his 
robe of office. Is it unnatural to 
suppose that when his worship ex- 
tended to other countries where such 
skins could not be had, a spotted robe 
would be worn instead, and out of 
this the tartan would gradually be 
developed ? 

By far, however, the largest num- 
ber of Scottish superstitions, while 
possibly originating in the an 
eriod, have been modified by i. 
iefs of a later age; such for instance, 
as refer to the spiritual world, its 
varied classes of inhabitants, their 
different characters, and the means to 
be employed in repelling their hurt- 
ful, and in drawing out their better 
qualities. In this region of beliefs 
and practices, we have the ghost, the 
witch, the fairy, the demon, with the 
whole circle of charms and spells, and 
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incantations. In this region super- 
stition runs riot, and imagination 
peoples the universe with beings that 
are sources of constant anxiety. Life 
is spent in the very presence of the 
invisible, and in an experience of a 
familiar intercourse with the unseen. 
Such a condition of life perpetuates 
itself, and ever filling the mind with 
terror, is alike the parent and the off- 
spring of a national character strong- 
ly marked by a religious awe, and all 
but wholly closed against that true 
religion, which isthe only preservative 
against such doleful imaginings. 

The Scottish doctrine of the ghost 
is one deserving of a careful consider- 
ation. Its foundation is the idea that 
every man has attached to him a 
— duplicate of himself, which 
therefore is the man, and yet is not 
the man ; a duplicate that has a sort 
of independent being, yet that came 
not into existence till we are born, 
that grows and developes with the 
growth of our mortal selves; that 
has the power not of influencing us 
directly, but of revealing our present 
or future state to ourselves or others, 
and which, surviving us, is for a brief 
period able to reappear upon earth, 
even though we be dead and buried. 
Out of this doctrine has arisen that 
most singular of all the superstitious 
beliefs of Scotland—second sight, or 
the power of seeing those ghosts, and 
receiving through them information 
respecting either the living or the 
dead. Fishermen, for instance, have 
gone to sea; the weather has con- 
tinued calm, and nothing has occurred 
to occasion alarm ; suddenly the seer 
has a vision ; their boat is seen float- 
ing keel uppermost ; and days after- 
wards it is discovered that what he 
saw in vision, was, at the same 
moment, seen in fact by some other 
person. A friend at a distance is 
presumed to be in perfect health : the 
seer witnesses a funeral procession, a 
death scene, some serious accident ; 
days, perhaps weeks, and, at times, 
years afterwards, what the seer then 
described comes literally true. Such 
is second sight. This wonderful 
power belongs only to a few, and 
shows its presence fitfully. The in- 
dividual has scarcely any contrdl 
over it; only on rare occasions can 
he force the future to reveal its 
secrets. The power does not neces- 
sarily run in families, nor is it attain- 
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able by education; it is a natural 
endowment, and varies in its measure 
in different individuals, and in the 
same individual at different times. 
In former days such a gift naturally 
procured for its possessor the greatest 
respect and influence, and every chief- 
tain had attached to him a seer, 
within whose range of vision came 
his horoscope and all events affectin 
the clan as a whole. The honoure 
and honourable seer has now almost 
perished, and is succeeded by the 
spaewife or wise woman, whose pre- 
dictions seldom reaches to the high 
themes of life and death, and who 
generally contents herself with telling 
fortunes. Still something like this 
power remains in that sensibility to 
impressions or presentiments belong- 
ing to some. 

Years ago we knew a lady of a 
highly religious character, and de- 
licate nervous temperament, who 
possessed this power to a most. re- 
markable extent, and whose general 
correctness of anticipation occasioned 
great uneasiness when, on one occa- 
sion, she foretold the receipt on the 
following day of a letter that would 
announce the death of a dear friend, 
then abroad. The previous mail had 
brought letters from that friend, in 
which no sickness was mentioned. 
The succeeding mail would not be 
due for several weeks, and so her 
statements were at first rather dis- 
credited. The intimation of the seer, 
however, cannot be slighted ; and the 
morning saw the fatal letter arrive. 
It came by a passenger ship that had 
left subsequently to the mail. The 
belief in second sight, while in some 
respects altered, received, in the opi- 
nion of many, a confirmation from the 
Scriptures. “The testimony of the 
heathen fathers respecting them is 
confirmed by what is deemed the 
experience of the Christian chil- 
dren. Enthusiasm and superstition 
go hand in hand together as before, 
and under the supposed sanction 
of a surer creed. The one works 
miracles, the other inspires a belief 
in them ; the one predicts, the other 
traces the prediction to its fulfilment ; 
the one calls up the spirits of the 
dead, the other sees them appear, 
even when uncalled.” In_ these 
Scriptures, prophets, and dreamers, 
and seers, and visions were read of, and 
so the Covenanters blended the two 
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together in the most extraordinary 
manner. They also saw visions and 
dreamt dreams. In their caves and 
caverns, their hiding places, they had 
hand to hand fights with the prince 
of darkness himself ; they had visions 
of the future and exhibitions of the 
remote as numerous and definite as 
the seer. Peden was forty miles away 
from Bothwell Brig, on the day of 
its hopeless battle ; but he saw his 
friends “ fleeing and falling before the 
enemy, with all the hanging and 
hashing, and the blood running like 
water ;’ and illustrations of this 
same semi-prophetic vision could be 
gathered in any number from the 
records of those persecutions which 
have successively disgraced Scottish 
religious history. 

Cases of second sight have, how- 
ever, of late years become very few ; 
but the belief in ghosts still remains, 
and this not solely among the unedu- 
cated. About the close of last cen- 
tury, or the beginning of the present 
one, the minister of a parish in 
Wigtonshire had been shot by some 
smugglers or gipsies, whose mode of 
life he had been condemning. The 
murderer was not discovered, and so 
the minister’s ghost soon made his 
appearance, and troubled the neigh- 
bourhood exceedingly. At last it was 
resolved by some of his previous minis- 
teriabbrethren that the ghost should 
be laid, and so three of their number 
proceeded to the discharge of this 
duty.. The task was altogether a 
ticklish one, for, according to popular 
belief, success involved the death of 
one of the party within the year, and 
faint-heartedness imperilled the safety 
of the whole. Assembled at the 
place, certain exercises were engaged 
in, when one of the officiating clergy- 
men suddenly lost heart and nearly 
fainted. His weakness was at once 
sternly rebuked by one of the more 
courageous spirits as indicating a want 
of faith, and the exercises were pro- 
ceeded with. As the result, the ghost 
was laid, and troubled the locality no 
more ; but the price had to be paid, 
and one of the three worthies did 
actually die within the year, not a 
little to the gratification of all true 
believers in ghostrie. 

It may be as well, when speaking 
of ghosts, to remind our readers that 
if when they meet such they have any 
desire to ascertain whose ghost it ik, 
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the simple expedient of turning u 
the cuff or collar of their coats will 
at once obtain the information, com- 
pelling the unknown spiritual to reveal 
his face distinctly. At the same time 
the experiment had better not be tried 
unless our readers are prepared to re- 
main face to face with the ghost till 
cock-crow in the morning. 

Equally firm to the belief in ghosts 
is that in witches; and amusing 
enough is the manner in which this 
is defended from the Bible. Not un- 
frequently have we been presented in 
Scotland with the following argument, 
in all good faith and seriousness: 
The Bible speaks of the past existence 
of giants, and because it does so you 
believe that there were such ; but the 
Bible also speaks of the past existence 
of witches. Why not equally on its 
authority believe that there really 
were such; and if there ever were 
such, and surely the demoniac posses- 
sion of our Lord’s lifetime, and the 
notices of somewhat similar cases in 
the apostolic writings, go to confirm 
their reality, why may there not have 
been such beings in other countries, 
and down to a later time ; why not 
some of them even at present? Such 
an argument will evidently carry 
great weight amongst a Bible-reading 
people, and it is held to in all honesty 
of heart. The practical acceptance 
goes alongside of the theoretical 
belief. A few weeks ago we were at 
a sea-shore village that for years has 
possessed its railway and telegraph, 
its ministers and churches. There, we 
were informed, there, was a bewitched 
woman, lying for the last sixteen 
years in pain and helplessness upon 
her bed. Sixteen years ago her mother, 
a notorious witch, “laid witchcraft” 
for a certain man. ‘The first person, 
however, who crossed the spot was 
her own daughter, and on her the 
spell at once took effect, striking her 
down into a state of helpless and 
hopeless suffering. So powerful had 
been the charms that the mother was 
unable to relieve her child; but at her 
own death, which happened in a few 
years, the witch-power was trans- 
ferred to her youngest daughter. This 
transference of power was accompa- 
nied with the transference of the suf- 
fering of her elder sister, who, at once 
relieved, rose up in perfect health. 
The new witch, Seeman did not ap- 
prove of this, and soon found means 
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of returning the suffering to her sister; 
so that while the one enjoys the power 
and the privileges of witcherie, the 
other poor creature must expe- 
rience its wrath, and this so long 
as she lives. This circumstance 
reminds one of the horrible proceed- 
ings of a former age against witch- 
craft which so disgraced our country. 
This supposed power of transferring 
suffering was the cause of many judi- 
cial murders 200 years ago. In 1591 
the only daughter and heiress of a 
distinguished judge, Lord Cliftoun- 
hall, was burnt alive on the castle 
hill of Edinburgh, found guilty by a 
jury of having at the birth of her first 
son cast her pains unnaturally upon a 
dog which ran away and was never 
seen again ; and at the birth of her 
last son of having done the same to a 
cat! Such a story is almost too hor- 
rible to believe, but it is to be found 
in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials ; and the 
same legal authority reports many 
similar cases, some coming down into 
the seventeenth century. 

Witches, indeed, do not now ride so 
much on broomsticks or sail in rid- 
dies as formerly, but they still practise 
their cantrips, and are as malevolent 
as ever. A small farmer in our own 
neighbourhood some years ago was 
greatly concerned by the unhealthi- 
ness of his cattle, and the number of 
deaths amongst them. At last he 
became satisfied that they were be- 
witched by a certain woman, and so 
he set himself most vigilantly to 
watch, that he might catch her about 
his premises. This, however, he 
failed in doing ; and as his stock was 
rapidly dying out, and himself being 
reduced to poverty, meeting this 
woman one day on the roadside, he 
drew out his sharp knife and “crossed 
her,” that is, cut a cross in the skin 
of her forehead, so deeply that the 
blood flowed down her face. As 
might be expected, the man was soon 
indicted for an assault, and, though 
punished, he counted all that a light 
matter, congratulating himself and 
his neighbours on having so suc- 
cessfully unwitched one so notoriously 
unlawful. The odd circumstance that 
the man’s cattle did recover their 
health after that “scoring” or “cross- 
ing,” and that subsequently his farm 
work was prosperous, helped much to 
confirm in their belief in witcherie 
many who yet shrank from openly 
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avowing it. Of the firm hold that 
this belief has taken of the popular 
mind, let the following illustrations 
suffice. Some years ago, aman living 
in Newtonstewart, in Wigtonshire, 
became rapidly wealthy—so much so 
that his townsfolks accounted for it 
simply by the supposition that he had 
sold himself to the devil for a bootful 
of gold. Such a quantity would 
not be very much, but the man 
had outwitted Satan, for, by cutting 
off the foot of the boot, he had given 
the purchaser a task scarcely less dif- 
ficult of performance than that of the 
Danae ; still, in some way, the task 
was completed, and the man must be 
prepared in one time to go. At length, 
this individual was taken ill, and it 
was evident to all that knew his cir- 
cumstances that his time was come. 
The Synod of Galloway happened to 
be holding a meeting that same day 
in Newtonstewart, and so the streets 
of a quiet little country town were 
enlivened by a very unusual number 
of black coats going about them. 
“Gude save us, Mr. M.,” said a decent 
countrywoman, rushing in a terrified 
manner into our informant’s shop, 
and catching hold of his counter, 
“Gude save us, Mr. M., is it true ?” 
“Ts what true?” was the counter 
question. “ Why they say that this 
is the day the deil’s to come for Sandy 
G.’s soul, and that a’ the ministers are 
here th’ day to prevent him takin’ it 
awa.” 

Another class of these supersti- 
tious beliefs is that connected with 
the fairies—rather a singular class 
of beings. The original belief 
about the fairies is that they are 
the angels who fell with Lucifer 
in his great rebellion, and who, since 
then, preparatory to their endurance 
of the full sentence of their crime, 
have had their abode on earth. 
Generally speaking fairies form a 
community whose members, like 
mortals, are of a diversity of tempers ; 
occasionally they may need tem- 
porary assistance from men—subse- 
quently abundantly repaying their 
friends ; but, as a rule, they are inde- 
pendent, having abundance of what 
they may need. They have a great 
fancy for abducting children ; always 
taking care to leave one of their 
number as a substitute, their object 
being apparently to link themselves 
on the mortal in that better fate 
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which they are aware is in store for 
them, and hence the old Stewarty 
custom of placing a Bible in the bed 
during and after a woman’s confine- 
ment. The following story is told in 
various forms: On one occasion a 
very religious man, who was reading 
his Bible in the woods, was suddenly 
accosted by a most beautiful lady 
attired in green, and who had seem- 
ingly risen out of a lake beside him, 
and interrogated as to the teachings 
of that Book respecting her and her 
people. The good man gave her a 
faithful answer, when, with a piercing 
shriek of despair, the Queen of the 
Fairies, for it was she herself, leaped 
back into the water, and was never 
more seen. Asa rule fairies seldom 
make their appearance now, but 
there are cases on record in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire of persons having been 
taken away by them repeatedly, and 
still indeed so deep is the reverence 
for these beings, who people every 
wood, and use every hillock as their 
own, that it is only with the greatest 
reluctance a peasant will speak about 
them, lest the conversation should 
in any way be displeasing or dis- 
respectful to the good people. 

By Hugh Miller this strange class 
of legends and beliefs were considered 
to be the broken and distorted ves- 
tiges of those incidents in the Mosaic 
records which are supposed to be 
shadowed out in the fables of Gre- 
cian mythology, or perhaps the mu- 
tilated remains of the fragments 
themselves. Another theory, and 
one which traces their origin to a 
much more recent period, and to a 
much more sublunary source, sup- 
poses that these beliefs tell of a 
period when Scotland was peopled 
by a race of small people like the 
dwellers in the lake habitations ; an 
invasion of a larger race taking place, 
the dwarfs were beaten by the giants 
—ourselves, and that the varied in- 
cidents which would naturally arise 
out of such a relation, in which the 
weaker party would kidnap and carry 
off the more helpless of the con- 
querors, in which craft and cunning 
and stratagem would be continually 
employed on the one side against 
mere force upon the other, form the 
basis of the many popular notions 
respecting the fairies. It is no busi- 
ness of ours to express any opinion 
but it does appear that there may be 
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a measure of truth in both of these 
theories, though it might not be easy 
to disentangle the knot ; and, as per- 
haps the latter theory may contain 
the larger portion of truth, what a 
grand national epic does this very 
system of fairy beliefs constitute, and 
how magnificently the vanquished 
aborigines have avenged themselves 
on their conquerors by being thus 
sublimated into spiritual beings so 
manlike that one almost feels the 
pulse of their humanity, yet possess- 
ing so great power over the affairs 
and destinies of their conquerors. 

To this same class belong those 
numerous supernatural beings so 
widely known among the Scottish 
peasantry in the Highlands. There 
is the Brownie, who is for the most 
part kindly, and of a good nature. 
The Brownie, so called because of his 
colour, generally attaches himself to 
some ancient and honourable family, 
like the Brownie of Baldoon, near 
Wigtown and faithfully exerts 
himself to promote the interests of 
its successive representatives. When 
he attached himself to an individual 
in humbler circumstances, he for the 
most aided such, by doing for them 
at night their work, whatever it might 
be, such as herding the cattle, spin- 
ning wool, thrashing corn, &c., but 
always"expecting to be rewarded by a 
sortion of the produce of his labour. 

he Kelpie again was of a malignant 
disposition, seeking to destroy soul 
and body, and generally showed him- 
self to unwary travellers in the form 
of an old horse peacefully grazing by 
the edge of a lech; once the mortal 
struck him or could be caught by his 
wiles, the Kelpie had power to eat 
up his body, while his soul went 
direct and hopelessly into the power 
of Satan. A kind of cross between 
the Brownie and Kelpie was the Bau- 
chan or Hobgoblin, a being that 
uniting himself to a particular family. 
claimed a particular part of the ground 
or estate as his own, inflicting death 
on all that crossed it between sunset 
and sunrise. Campbell tells a story 
of one that was connected with the 
Macdonalds in Skye, and was the 
terror of the country side. Having 
killed the chieftain, a huge clansman 
determined to take revenge, and so 
went and deliberately provoked the 
Bauchan to fight. All night long they 
wrestled, till at length as dawn ap- 
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roached, the Bauchan wished the 
attle to be considered drawn. This, 
however, the highlander refused, till 
at last, to be allowed to go before day 
broke, the Bauchan swore “by the 
book, the candle, and the black 
stocking,” to forsake the district alto- 
gether. Having sworn, he took his 
departure, singing a melancholy strain 
whose air is still remembered and 
sung by mothers to their children. 

Such a system of beliefs accounts 
for the universal credence in charms 
and spells. For this purpose, how- 
ever, words or phrases are of little 
value. Trust is generally placed in 
some material object. Iron, for 
instance, is a universal protector 
against the powers of evil, and so 
every byre and stable door has its 
old horse shoe nailed to the outside 
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of the lintel, and so precious is this 
article that whenever seen lying on 
the road, it must be picked up for 
luck. May not this virtue in iron be 
a dim remembrance of the ‘period 
when the iron age succeeded that of 
stone, and cold steel was found to be 
a resistless weapon against arrow- 
heads of flint? But how quicksilver 
comes to be valuable we know not. 
An old medical friend has told us that 
in his early practice in a rural dis- 
trict, he sold large quantities of pure 
mercury to the country people, and 
not without difficulty discovered the 
use made of it. A square hole was 
cut in the tail of a cow, mercury 
poured in, the skin sewed back over 
it, and so long as the metal remained 
in the hole, neither witch nor fairy 
could hurt the cow. 


RIFLE COMPETITIONS IN IRELAND. 


Tue success of the Volunteer system 
of England has dispelled certain home 
speculations, as well as certain dreams 


of conquest which foreigners may 


have indulged. It is now established 
that we, English, ae a military people 
in the sense of having an aptitude for 
arms ; we are not fond of grand 
armies, but we are as good material 
of grand armies as our fathers were 
in any generation, and as any Euro- 
pean people areat this moment. Our 
genius may be for trade, but if neces- 
sity arises we can hold the trowel, the 
hammer, and even .the pen in one 
hand, and the sword in the other, 
ready for any fate. The Continental 
populations have learned to respect 
us since we gave them such brilliant 
demonstration of the undiminished 
manliness of the national character as 
the various Volunteer Reviews and 
Competitions have constituted. Eng- 
land must now be described not only 
as a nation of Shopkeepers, but as a 
nation of Volunteers—citizen soldiers 
of strong thews and sinews, and more 
than average pluck. If we have 
adopted a policy of Non-intervention 
in foreign strifes, it cannot be said 
that this policy is a necessity of inm- 
potence, for we could send out of the 
country every soldier of the regular 
army to-morrow, with the most per- 
fect confidence in the power of the 


Volunteers, not only to cope with the 
Democracy in any moment of un- 
reasoning turbulence, but in a suffi- 
cient emergency to furnish recruits 
for external enterprises. We are, 
practically, 150,000 trained and brave 
men stronger than ten years ago. To 
those, again, abroad or at home, who 
may have built up a fabric of false 
hopes upon the fact that the recruit- 
yielding population of the portion of 
the kingdom by which the army 
was in former times most largely sus- 
tained has been rapidly decreasing, 
the Volunteer system is an equal dis- 
appointment. For home service, at 
least, they will admit that England 
has had a vast body of men added to 
her available forces, and that the 
schemes of the seditious were never 
less likely than now to succeed. Mr. 
James Stephenscan have been no more 
insensible to this consideration than 
were the French enemies of perfidious 
Albion to the more direct signifi- 
cance of the movement. 

It will be evident from these ob- 
servations that we have the highest 
appreciation, not only of the value of 
the Volunteer system, but of the 
patriotism and energy of those by 
whom it has been brought to its 
present state of completeness. It is 
an institution of the country so well 
fixed upon the soil that it cannot be 
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overthrown by any hostile blast, or 
its foundations sapped by any jealousy 
of its increasing proportions and in- 
fluence. It has its social as well 
as its military value. It binds 
classes together by friendly associa- 
tion, and no less friendly rivalry, in a 
common cause. It educates men of 
many ranks in life in the patriotism 
which should be the common impulse 
of all. It counteracts--nor is this the 
least of its benefits--that tendency 
to an effeminate ease, which is a be- 
setting sin of the wealthier of the 
young men of a rich nation. Esti- 
mating these advantages so highly, 
we certainly do deplore that Ireland 
should be excluded from participation 
in them. It is an unhappy necessity 
of the existence amongst us of those 
miserable traditions which still serve 
to divide Celt and Saxon, to the 
injury only of the former. We be- 
lieved Lord Palmerston right when 
he refused to permit the extension 
of the privilege of Volunteering to 
this part of the kingdom, and sub- 
sequent events proved that he was 
so. No change has since occurred to 
make that proper which was then inex- 
pedient. Had Fenianism not arisen, 
and had those who traffic in the 
hatreds which they themselves 
wickedly foster among the people, 
not persisted in the design of keeping 
Englishmen and Irishmen for ever 
separate, we might by this time have 
had our national ; Bonet Corps, 
commanded by our own natural 
leaders, irrespective of party or of 
creed. That day of perfect union is 
still, unhappily, distant ; and the re- 
proach of our exclusion from the 
patriotic array is not England’s, but 
clings to ourselves alone. If this be 
but remembered, any reflecting man 
will strive to remove the shame by 
cultivating a loyal sentiment and 
mutual affection between the dwellers 
on both sides of that mere ferry, the 
Irish Channel, and by reproving every 
attempt to sever people whom Pro- 
vidence has, for weal or woe, joined 
together. 

ortunately, Irish patriotism has 
not been entirely unrepresented among 
the Volunteers of England. The Lon- 
don Irish corps, has held, from the 
nature of the case, a peculiarly re- 
presentative position. It has been 
charged, so to say, with the responsi- 
bility of showing, for the Ireland of 
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loyalty and common sense, what 
would be done here if the majority of 
the people were less mischievously 
taught by many of their guides. 
That duty has been ably discharged. 
Of the Irish Volunteers in England 
their countrymen are proud ; and it 
is entirely in consequence of the posi- 
tion which they have taken up that 
Irishmen of the highest classes, who 
would be the most cautious in encou- 
raging anything unsound or impru- 
dent, have been induced to enter with 
warmth into that project, for the 
establishment of Rifle Clubs and the 
encouragement of Rifle Shooting in 
Ireland, to which it is our special 
purpose in these pages to refer. 


The public are so well acquainted 
with the antecedents and the character 
of the Wimbledon competition, that 
we may say at once, that, at a meetin 
of Irishmen held there, on the 18t 
July, 1866, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the Irish gentry to “ aid 
in promoting the national sport of 
Rifle Shooting, with a view to col- 
lecting teams to compete in the 
Annual International Matches at 
Wimbledon ; and with this view, that 
a circular be addressed to them, 
stating more particularly the position 
of the Irish who visit England, and 
the absolute necessity of additional 
support being given to the movement, 
if Lreland desires to come off victorious 
at any time.” Major Leech who has, 
in fact, been the creator of the move- 
ment, and whose zeal and enthu- 
siasm in the service could alone 
have accomplished what has since 
heen achieved, occupied the chair, 
and the object was to get up two 
teams of Irishmen—one of twent 
men, to shoot with the arm now use 
by the Regular Army and Volunteers. 
This team is to be composed of Irish- 
men who are Volunteers ; our country 
in this respect being, for the most 
part, represented by the Irish regi- 
ment in London, eleven hundred 
strong, by Irish regiments in Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and by Irish- 
men in the North of Scotland. “The 
Enfield International Contest,” shot 
by teams of twenty men, the picked 
marksmen of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, offers a challenge trophy, 
value1200 guineas. Additional interest 
is given to this match, by the fact-of 
a second being added, to be contested 
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by one champion from each of the 
three national teams, the prize being 
a national Irish trophy, value £500, 
the Marquis of Donegall having col- 
lected subscriptions for the purpose; 
last year (1866) this prize was carried 
off for Ireland by an Irishman. In 
a circular signed by Lord Dufferin, 
the Earl of Granard, Lord James 
Butler, Colonel Gascoigne, and others, 
the character of a future prize, open 
to Irish riflemen, is further described. 
“In addition to the foregoing, there is 
another international match for the Elcho 
shield, value about £2000, presented by 
Lord Elcho to the United Kingdom, and 
for which eight men are chosen to represent 
each nationality; and this match is shot 
with the most approved description of match- 
shooting rifles, at 800, 900, and 1000 yards, 
15 shots by each man at each range. The 
larger field of choice open to the English 
and Scotch might naturally be supposed to 
render it all but hopeless for Irishmen to 
contend against such odds; but owing to 
the great exertions and personal sacrifices 
of some half dozen gentlemen, so good a 
stand has been made by Ireland, that we 
feel bound to use our exertions to further 
aid their endeavours to gain a triumph. 
The following are the scores made in success- 
ive years since this match was inaugurated. 
‘The total possible score is 1440 marks:— 


1862 England, . - 890 marks. 
Scotland, ; — 
1863 England, > ee 
Scotland, ; ; Sa en 
1864 England, : ._ 
Scotland, ° , aa. 
1865 England, . » ew 
Scotland . ee. eo 
Ireland's first year, . 932 ,, 
1866 England, . ee. a 
Scotland, ; ~ 1170 . 


Ireland's second year, . 1039 ,, 


“ Thus it will be seen that Ireland in her 
first attempt made a larger score than either 
England or Scotland in their first year ; and 
in her second year, 1866, beat Scotland in 
her second year, and both England and 
Scotland in 1864. With such promise, we 
therefore cheerfully engage in the duty of 
further promoting those matches, and of 
engouraging our countrymen to practise, 
not only with the view of winning the Na- 


‘ tional matches, but also the prize of £250 


given annually by the Queen, and the Na- 
tional Rifle Association gold medal; and we 
request that you will be so good as to per- 
mit us to add your name to the list of sub- 
scribers, with a view to creating a fund for 
the purpose of offering prizes to the clubs 
already formed in Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Wexford, as also to our countrymen in 
the parts of England and Scotland already 
named.” 
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This appeal has been extremely 
successful. The first fruit of it was 
the meeting at Clandeboye, the seat 
of Lord Dufferin, in the month of 
October last. That nobleman, as 
thorough an Irishman as he is a 
thorough patriot, not only entertained 
a large number of distinguished visit- 
ers, and all the celebrated Irish shots, 
with a princely hospitality, in order 
in the most practical manner to fur- 
ther the design, but has placed at the 
disposal of the projectors of the Irish 
rifle-shooting project asum of £100 
a year for three successive years, with 
the single valuable condition that this 
must be distributed in prizes to be 
shot for at Clandeboye, in the autumn 
of each year, thus extending to the 
intended association not only liberal 
pecuniary aid, but the valuable assist- 
ance of his personal influence in his 
own county and province. The Clan- 
deboye meeting gave its first stimulus 
to the movement. Lord Abercorn had 
previously accepted the guardianship 
of the trophy already alluded to won 
by the skill of Irish riflemen, return- 
ing an answer to the deputation who 
made the request which quickened 
the hopes of the promoters of the 
society and gave their movement the 
highest warrant. Lord Abercorn, as 
one who had himself competed at 
Wimbledon, “ fully appreciated the 
nature and extent of the triumph 
that had been achieved by Ireland. 
That triumph was the more satisfac- 
factory and complete when the excep- 
tional nature of the competing Irish 
team was considered, and the diffi- 
culty it had to contend with against 
the greatly superior numbers of the 
English and Scotch volunteers. The 
result of the contest had been,” the 
Lord Lieutenant continued, “ most 
gratifying, as a proof of what Irish 
marksmeg could accomplish under ad- 
verse circumstances; and in expressing 
a cordial hope that the trophy might 
be retained for future years on Irish 
soil as a memorial of Irish rifle skill, 
he could hardly wish to see the diffi- 
culties lessened, if the result should 
be as successful and as triumphant an 
exhibition of national perseverance 
and ardour as that which had signi- 
fied itself in securing for Ireland the 
magnificent international trophy.” 

The Irish press responded to these 
indications of public interest in the 
enterprize with readiness, “It was a 
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matter of just pride,” said one writer, 
“to the Irish Volunteers in England, 
and to the Irish public also, that the 
challenge prize subscribed for by 
Irishmen, and submitted for the com- 
petition of the Volunteers of the em- 
pire at Wimbledon, was won, the first 
time, by the Irish team. It was not 
to be supposed that the Irish compe- 
petitors could have much chance 
against experienced English and 
Scotch rivals, and the competition 
was a discouraging one. But Major 
Leech, captain of the Irish team, did 
not admit into his mind the idea of 
possible failure, and collected his 
materials and prepared for the match. 
His energy was rewarded with com- 
plete success, and that success has 
given Ireland a certain honourable 
representation among the national 
Volunteers, on which, in our circum- 
stances, we place a high value. It 
may be observed, too, that the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Volunteers received 
their Irish friends and competitors 
with the heartiest welcome, and felt 
no jealousy when the trophy was 
fairly and creditably borne away from 
themselves.” 

It may, then, be assumed that 
Rifle-match shooting is fairly estab- 
lished in Ireland as a “national 
pastime” under the highest auspices. 
A National Rifle Club, with its head- 
quarters in Dublin, and holding an- 
nual meetings like those at Wimble- 
don, will be sure to follow in time. 
There can be no question that ample 
funds would be found to support it 
with valuable prizes, to make all the 
arrangements perfect, and to lend it 
every possible attraction to the com- 
munity. Local clubs are being formed 
which will be the component parts of 
this central organization. One exists 
in the University of Dublin ; Lord 
Dufferin’s liberality and energy have 
established the Ulster Club on a 
strong basis. A rifle club exists in 
Cork also ; and others will be founded 
within a short period, the Lord 
Lieutenant having, to signify more 
distinctly his patronage of the Asso- 
ciation, given a cup to be shot for at 
the first grand Irish Rifle Gathering. 
It has been determined that this con- 
test shall take place in June next, 
and before that date the numbers of 
the prizes is likely to be so much in- 
creased, that the happy “best shot,” 
will carry off a perfect load of honours. 
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The captain of the Irish team, how- 
ever, whose perseverance has thusfar 
been so well requited by success, 
aspires to even more extended vic- 
tories than those of Dublin or Wim- 
bledon. A letter to the Private 
Secretary of the Emperor of the 
French with reference to the omission 
of a Rifle competition from the pro- 
gramme of the Paris Exhibitionis not 
unlikely to have the etfect of creating 
an opportunity for Hibernian riflemen 
to seek a world-wide distinction. This 
proposition, as submitted for his im- 
perial Majesty’s consideration, is thus 
stated :— 


1. All expenses, including targets, to be 
borne by the competitors, 

2. Eight champions to represent each 
country. 

3. Each team to use the rifles manufac- 
tured in the country it represents. 

4. The qualification to shoot in the team 
being paternal descent. 

5. Rifles not to weigh, each, over 10 Ibs, 
English. 

6. No telescope sights, artificial rests, or 
hair-triggers allowed. 

- 7. Position, any. 

8. Each country to intimate through the 
representative of its Government at Paris, 
not later than the day of 
1867, its intention to send a team. 

9. Failing to do so, after having so pro- 
mised, to forfeit £100. 

10, Each competitor to fire 25 shots at 
each range; two sighting-shots allowed to 
each competitor at each range. Shooting 
to take place between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
when ranges are to close, and match at an 
end, whether or not any shots still remain 
to be fired. 

1l. Targets, 12 feet broad by 6 feet high, 
with centre of 6 feet and bull’s-eye of 3 feet. 
square. 

12, Each team to pay a sum of £20 to 
form a Prize Fund. 

13. The fund thus created to become the 
property of the winning team in equal 
shares. 

“* Although the only National Irish Regi- 
ment of Volunteers we have is the London 
Irish, and that in fact Major Herbert, M.P., 
and myself are the only small-bore shots in 
the corps, and that amongst my counteytnen 
at home my choice is very limited,.still in 
the event of His Majesty entertaining the 
idea of an “ All Nations” Rifle Match, J 
guarantee the presence of Eight Irish gentle- 
men, and I will be happy to come to Paris 
to settle more precisely the terms of the 
match. 

‘“‘ Noblemen and others in Ireland are now 
taking an interest in this national pastime, 
as you will see by the Prospectus which I 
have the honour to enclose ; and I also send 
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you two newspa) containing reports of a 
Rifle Match, which was shot on the 10th 
and 11th inst. in Ireland, in Lord Dufferin’s 
demesne, at which I was a competitor. 

“Such a Match would be the most in- 
teresting ever shot, evidencing not only the 
marksman’s skill, but would also, and in no 
small degree, give an impetus to that 
branch of industry engaged in the manufac- 
ture of small arms. It would therefore 
seem desirable, assuming that you see no 
objection to doing so, that my proposition 
should be brought to the notice of His 
Majesty the Emperor, with as little delay as 
may be convenient, so that if accepted it 
may receive early publicity.” 


To this proposition no definitive 
reply has been yet returned, but there 
is reason for hoping that it will be 
ultimately successful ; and if it be, 
the Irish marksmen will have such an 
opportunity as may well stir them to 
the utmost exertions of which they 
are capable. It is known that there 
are in Ireland some of the best shots 
in the kingdom, and the success of the 
Ulstermen at the Clandeboye match 
was most promising, as an evidence 
that new men will not be wanting to 
dispute with the older the palm of 
victory in any match here,in England, 
or abroad. 

In accordance with the spirit of 
our opening observations, we have to 
add that in lending our support to 
the project of an Association to pro- 
mote Rifle-shooting, we look to it as 
a preparative for the fuller develop- 
ment of the Volunteer system when 
circumstances shall justify such a step. 
That time may arrive soon or late, 
but whilst it is yet future, there is no 
good reason why we should be denied 
our part in the competitions which 
have proved such a source of pleasure 
to our neighbours, and have done so 
much indirectly to promote an im- 
portant branch of manufacture. To 
the noblemen and gentlemen, there- 
fore, who have occupied themselves 
in the effort to establish rifle-shooting 
in Ireland, whether merely as a pas- 
time, or as an expression of our sym- 
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pathy with the Volunteer movement 
of England, the highest praise is due ; 
and it may be hoped that the confi- 
dence thus shown in a people often 
untruly represented as disloyal in 
higher as well as in lower grades, will 
show foreigners and our neighbours 
alike that the connexion between 
England and Ireland is not unreal 
or precarious, but, in the estimation 
of Irishmen of position, solid and 
abiding. 

It has been, no doubt, chiefly with 
a view to promote this more perfect 
union that the noblemen and gentle- 
men who interest themselves in the 
Irish Rifle Association have taken up 
such a position. There can be no 
question as to the propriety of a 
movement to which they lend their 
aid. Lord Abercorn, the most popu- 
lar Lord Lieutenant who has been at 
the head of the government of Ire- 
land .for years, is president of the 
society. The details of the movement 
have hitherto been in the hands of 
Major Leech, its author, and no man- 
agement could be more experienced or 
efficient, The time is fast arriving 
when the Government should take the 
scheme into its own hands as the germ 
of an Irish Volunteer system, and give 
it suitable encouragement, and retain 
it under due control. The English 
Volunteers have already shown that 
they harbour no jealousy of such 
a movement, even although it brings 
competitors into the field with their 
best shots, who may turn out to 
be formidable enough. They regard 
it as part of the great national enter- 
prise, and it is as such that the Irish 
public may be asked to sustain, and 
the Irish Government have patronized 
it. To a certain extent it wipes away 
a reproach ; it isan earnest of a future 
privilege ; the hearty reception it has 
met with will, let us hope, mark the 
passing away of the apprehensions 
caused by a recent intrusion of 
foreign emissaries of disaffection. 
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THE OLD FIRESIDE STORIES OF WEXFORD. 


In bringing these papers to a close, 
the indulgent reader will bear in mind 
that no.exclusive claim is made to the 
tales by our native county. They 
have been, and still are, heard in some 
form or other, in nearly every country 
of Europe, and some of Asia; and the 
wonder is that so many have been 
preserved by the Wexford peasantry. 
There was a greater harvest to be 
gathered on the slopes of the moun- 
tains on the north-west border, and 
in the adjacent valleys than in the 
comparatively level portion of the 
county. The same arrangement holds 
good when Wexford entire, Carlow, 
and Kilkenny, are compared with the 
flat lands of Kildare, Meath, Dublin, 
and Louth. We are not in a-condi- 
tion to speak of Wicklow. Unless 
the Wexfordians belie the peasantry 
of that county, they have a stronger 
instinct for preparing crocks of but- 
ter, sides of bacon, baskets of eggs, 
heath brooms, and freestone, bringing 
them to Dublin at little cost, and sell- 
ing them, than for telling or listening 
to raimshogues. 

Our first story needs no particular 
preface, as it merely exhibits the or- 
dinary features of the genuine house- 
hold tale. 


THE THREE GIFTS. 


“There was once a boy, and his 
name was Gilla na Gruaga Donna 
(the fellow with the brown hair), and 
he had no work to do at home, and 
little to eat ; so he said he’d go look 
for service. His mother gave him his 
cake and a good piece of cold bacon in 
his little bag, and he went on with a 
light heart, singing like a lark. He 
sat down in the afternoon by the side 
of a ditch to eat a bit of his bread and 
his meat, and if he did so sure came up 
an old beggarwoman, and asked for 
some charity. ‘Faith, said he, ‘I 
haven't a halfpenny—brass, gold, or 
silver about me, but, if you don’t 
object to a bit of bread and cold meat, 
here’s a share of what’s going.’ She 
took what he offered, and prayed all 
sorts of good prayers for him, At 

ightfall, my poor fellow didn’t see a 
tae in sight, and he put up witha 


bunch of withered grass in a dry 
ditch. 

“ While he was asleep he thought 
a beautiful woman came and stood 
over him, and said, ‘Gilla na Gruaga 
Donna, because you shared the little 
you had with me, here’s a purse with 
one guinea in it, and every time you 
take one out, another will come in its 
lace.” When he awoke in the morn- 
ing, and looked about him, he found 
the same sort of purse he saw in his 
dream lying by his side, and better 
than that, a guinea in it. ‘This is 
luck,’ said he, but he didn’t believe 
that it would be renewed for all that. 

“ However, he came to a town and 
gave his guinea at the eating-house te 
be changed, and when he was putting 
his change back, bedad, he found ano- 
ther guinea there to keep it company. 
‘This is just what the vision said,’ 
says Gilla to himself, and he turned 
back, and made his family comfort- 
able, and got such a taste for travel- 
ling that he set out again. He came 
to Dublin, and bought fine clothes, 
and a watch to put in his fob, and a 
coach-and-six, and drove along to see 
foreign countries. 

“As he was rattling along by a 
king’s palace, he happened to look up, 
and there, at a window, was the 
finest young princess he ever_ beheld. 
So he bade his coachman drive to the 
gate-house, and sent up his footman 
to ask leave of the king to see his 
lawn-and ‘his demesne. The king 
asked the man about his master, but 
he could only tell him he believed 
he was a great lord going about for 
his pleasure. He had no end of 
money, and didn’t seem to know what 
to do with it. So the king sent down 
word tothe gentleman to go about in 
his lawn and his demesne as much ag 
he liked ; and while he was driving, 
who should meet him but the king 
himself and his daughter, and she in 
her side-saddle on the back of a 
dawney little pony. Well, they 
weren't long getting acquainted. Gilla 
got out of his coach and walked by 
the princess's pony; and nothing 
would do the king but to invite the 
stranger to come and spend a week or 
so at the palace, 
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“Tt wasn’t long till Gilla and the 
princess were as fond of one another 
as if they were acquainted a hundred 
years. The king often asked Gilla 
what rank of life was he born in, but 
he didn’t like to say he was only a 
poor cotterman’s son. One evening 
when the cunning king found Gilla 
very comfortable—and no wonder he 
was comfortable! the princess told 
him that very day she’d marry him if 
her father agreed—made him tipsy, 
and got out of him that he was only 
a poor peasant’s son, and that it wasa 
magic purse that was never without 
a guinea in it, that put it in his power 
to travelin state. ‘Ah, show me this 
wonderful purse!’ said the king; and 
Gilla was fool enough todo so. The 
king held it in his hand for a long 
time, and the next evening they were 
very merry again. ‘I am never tired 
looking at your nice purse,’ said he; 
and, indeed, so it appeared, for he 
kept turning it and re-turning it in 
his hands for ever so long, and once, 
when Gilla’s eyes were another way, 
he changed it for one that he got made 
that very day, so like it, that scarcely 
any one could see the smallest differ. 

“Next day they were all driving 
out, and Gilla gave the guinea and 
change that was left by the cunning 
king in his purse, away to some poor 

ple. But bedad when he put in 
Cis hand again to pay turn-pike or 
something or other, dickens a guinea 
or a half-penny was there. Well he 
turned all manner of colours, looked 
at the purse, and was sure it was the 
same one, and didn’t know what in 
the world to think. When he had 
an opportunity he told the princess 
what happened, and said he'd be 
obliged to leave the palace. ‘Oh, 
what matter! saidshe. Sure if you 
are of good blood my father won't 
mind whether you are poor or rich. 
So she went to her father, and told 
him what happened, but she was 
sorry enough for what she done. The 
king said it wasn’t a nice thing to be 
on such free terms with a stranger, 
and bade her go to her own rooms 
till she heard from him. 

“ When Gilla inquired for the 
princess next morning, they told him 
she was ona visit to an aunt that 
was dying fifty miles away; and 
when he asked for the king, they 
told him he was busy at his accounts. 
‘Ob ho!’ said Gilla to himself, ‘ my 
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welcome here is worn out.’ So he left 
his best respects to the king and 
the princess, and he was obliged to 
borrow money from his coachman to 
give something to the servants. He 
drove away to Dublin, sold his coach 
and horses, and paid his servants, 
and then hadn’t one shilling to rub 
against another in his pocket. He 
then exchanged his fine clothes for 
common things and some little money 
to boot, and set out on foot towards 
home. He was eating his piece of 
bread and his bit of cold bacon next 
day, when who should come up to him 
but the very same beggar woman. 
Well, they bade one another the time 
of day and he shared his meal with 
her. The same night he had the 
same vision, but the lady checked 
him for showing his magic purse to 
any one, and told him she’d try him 
once more with another gift. She 
laid a cloak on the bed and said that 
while he kept it on, he could be any 
where he wished. “ When his eyes 
opened next morning he saw the 
cloak sure enough, and then he began 
to recollect what a long time the king 
was fiddling with his purse. ‘As 
sure as fate,’ said he, ‘he has it: 
what a deceitful old rogue! Ill soon 
see whether he’s guilty or not. He 
put on the cloak, and wished himself 
in the king’s bed-room. And there he 
was while you’d wink your eye, and 
there was the king with a miserly 
face on him, reckoning piles of gui- 
neas, an old night-cap on his head, 
and a week’s growth of beard about 
his mouth. The purse was on the 
table, and histrembling fingers pulling 
out guinea after guinea. ‘Ah, you 
wicked old man!’ says Gilla ‘ is this 
the way you treated me? He dart- 
ed on the purse, but the king’s fingers 
were like a vice and he roared out, 
‘Thieves thieves! murdher, robbery !’ 
In run three or four servants and on 
Gilla they pounced. He had nothing 
for it but to dart to the window, throw 
it up, and jump out. Ovoch! his 
cloak caught in the sash, and he was 
glad to light on the ground with 
sound bones. To the heels with him, 
and as it was early, and few stirring, 
he got away. 

“So he was on the shuchraan (help- 
fess condition) again, and set out for 
home with a few shillings he had 
still left. To make along story short 
he met the beggar woman again, had 
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a vision again, and this time he got a 
bugle-horn that would make all the 
soldiers that ever heard it follow him 
and fight for him. 

“So he turned back, and never 
stopped till he came to where the 
king was standing at his window re- 
viewing his troops. Assoon as Gilla 
came up, he blew his bugle, and all 
the soldiers shouted out, and gathered 
round him, and asked him what 
they'd do for him. 

“*Tll soon show you that,’ said 
he. So he stepped over to where the 
king was standing very much sur- 
prised, and said ; ‘ No one could treat 
another worse than you did me ; but 
if you give me the princess in mar- 
riage, and give me back my purse, 
and my cloak, I’ll make peace and 
alliance with you.’ ‘I must first 
consult my ministers,’ said the king, 
“but you'll have my answer before 
nine o'clock to-morrow.’ So Gilla 
camped his men in the lawn, and he 
had a nice tent to himself that night. 

“At dawn he was awoke by some 
one fumbling about in the tent, and 
what did he see but the treacherous 


king with his own magic cloak upon 
him taking down the bugle-horn 
where he- negligently left it the 
evening before, instead of keeping it 


about his own neck. ‘Oh you old 
robber!’ said he, springing out at 
him, but the horn was in his hands 
the cloak on his back and _ himself 
away like a sighe gaoithe (fairy blast). 
tilla knew he had no time to lose. 
He popped on his breeches and coat, 
and was soon making his ground 
good. It was time, for he was hardly 
clear of the sleeping soldiers when 
the bugle was heard sounding at the 
king’s window, and the soldiers all 
dressing themselves in the greatest 
hurry to run and hear his commands, 
“He was worse off now than ever. 
He sat down in a dry ditch to eat his 
bread and bacon in the afternoon, but 
his beggar woman never came near 
him, and at night he had no shelter 
but a couple of trees. He made his 
bed on dry grass under one of them, 
and he had a vision of the same beau- 
tiful lady ; but this time she had dis- 
pleasure on her face. He thought she 
was going to speak once or twice, but 
she stopped herself just as her lips 
were opening. 
“ When he woke it was a fine sunny 
morning, and he found himself hun- 
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gry. Over his head were the loveliest- 
coloured apples, and in the other tree 
some dull-coloured pears. Up he 
stretched his hand, and plucked an 
apple, and ate it. It was very sweet, 
but before he could get another into 
his mouth he felt something queer 
about his nose. It was tickling him, 
and beginning to feel very heavy, and 
before you could count three the end 
of it was down on the ground, and 
ploughing away through the grass. 
*Oh, Gracious!’ says he, ‘ what’s this 
for?’ But while he spoke he felt it 
pulling his head down, so that he was 
obliged to squat as low as he could to 
ease his face of the weight. The end 
of his nose was now at the very end 
of the field. 

“T can’t tell, nor could you feel the 
state he was in, for, please God, no- 
thing of the kind ever happened or 
ever will happen to one of ourselves ; 
but when he was looking at it run- 
ning over the ditch of the field a pear 
dropped at his feet out of the next 
tree. ‘Who knows,’ said he, ‘but 
this is a God-send’? So he got a bit 
of it into his mouth as well as his 
nose would let him, and, the first 
swallow he made, off went the new 
nose, and the near end kept creeping 
and curling away, ding-dong, after 
the far end. 

“ *Oh, thanks be to Goodness,’ said 
he, ‘and thank you heartily, my good 
fairy!’ I think my wicked old fa- 
ther-in-law (that is to bé} won't escape 
me this time. 

“ He had some trifle of money left, 
and with this he bought an old wo- 
man’s cloak and bonnet, and a little 
basket, and plucked off some apples 
and pears, and away with him to the 
town outside the palace. 

“That day after dinner the butler 
handed the king three of the loveliest 
apples ever any one saw, that he said 
the fruit-seller in the town brought 
up an hour before. The king could 
hardly persuade himself to taste any 
of them, they looked so nice. At last 
he put a piece of one in his mouth, but 
it was hardly in his stomach when 
his nose was down on the carpet, 
over to the wall, up on the window 
stool, out over the frame; down the 
wall, and into the garden. Oh, such 
afright ! such cries, and such screeches 
as came out of the mouths of every 
one in the room ; and still the nose 
went on through the garden and out 
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on the lawn. The king couldn’t stir 
out of his seat on the carpet, but, as 
well as he could, he bade a dozen 
of doctors be sent for. They came, 
but they could do nothing, and mes- 
sengers were coming and going every 
minute to see and bring back word 
how far the end was getting. It 
wasn’t growing so fast since it got 
beyond the lawn, but still it was get- 
ting on, and the doctors ordered sen- 
tries to be stationed all along for fear of 
a horse treading on it, or a cart wheel 
running over it. 

“No one went asleep in the palace 
that night but the scullery maid and 
nine of the doctors. The king thought 
morning would never come, and when 
he inquired at last where the end of 
his nose was, he was told it was near 
the river that lay between his domi- 
nions and the next king’s, but only 
going an inch in a minute. 

* About sunrise, some one came in 
to tell that a poor-looking man was 
asking leave to come in to try to cure 
the king. So he was let in, but told 
that his head would go off if he done 
any harm. ‘Oh, if his Majesty is in 
a good state of mind, I'll cure him in 
spite of the divel himself.’ He gave 
him #jsmall bit of a pear which he 
took out of a basket, and it was no 
sooner down than the nose grew an 
inch less in the round, the king was 
able to raise his head a little, and the 
far off sentrigs shouted that the nose 
had gone back half a mile. 

“*Now, my liege,’ says the man, 
‘if your conscience is good, I will 
bring it within its own bounds the 
next offer. Have you any restitution 
to make to anybody ?’ * ‘ N-n-n-no!’ 
says he. Then he gave him a bit of 
fruit, and the king let a roar. His 
nose was now thicker than ever it 
was, and the sentries cried to those 
next them, and these to the others, 
and those to the sentries in the gar- 
den, that the enlarged end was now 
just at the very bank of the river. 

“*No use in blindfolding the divel 
in the dark,’ says the man. ‘You'll 
be lost horse and foot if you don’t 
confess and restore the goods.’ ‘ Well, 
I own that I took the bugle of the 
Gilla na Gruaga Donna from him 
Bring that horn from my bed’s head, 
some of you, and give it to the doc- 
tor. It was done, another bit of 
fruit given, and a great shout was 
heard,,‘ A mile off o’ the nose.’ ‘ Your 
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Majesty has not confessed all. Your 
nose might as well be seven miles 
longer for any comfort or rest it will 
give you.’ ‘ Well, I have the magie 
cloak of the same man.’ The cloak 
was brought and the man buttoned 
it round his neck ; another bit, and 
the end of the nose was in the middle 
of the lawn. 

“Which will your Majesty make 
full restitution or stay as you are? 
‘I don’t care: I'll keep the purse if 
the end of my nose was at Halifax.’ 
But away began the nose to plough 
again, and more and more the tickling 
feeling went on. ‘Here,’ says he at 
last, ‘is the only thing left,’ and he 
pulled the purse out of his pocket. 
*D— do him good with it! He 
threw it to the man, and the remain- 
der of the pear was given him. Down 
dropped the additional handle from 
the right nose, and went curling and 
crackling out of the room, out of the 
garden, and out of the lawn. ‘Seize 
on that rascal! said the king; but 
Gilla, for it was he, blew a blast on 
his bugle, and every one in the room 
was rushing to tear the daylights out 
of the king their master. He held out 
against the match as long as he could, 
but the people were all going to de- 
throne him. So he consented, and if 
the youth of the brown hair and his 
princess were not a good and happy 
couple, I wonder where are such to 
be found.” 

There is no country in Europe 
without its own variety of the fol- 
lowing household tale. Several hang 
rather loose in the jointings, but 
“Cinderella and her glass slipper,” 
the great nursery favourite, seems to 
have been constructed after a careful 
comparison of the Teutonic and 
Celtic version. Wherever the story- 
books did not penetrate in our 
neighbourhood, the following was the 
form in which it was told. 


THE PRINCESS IN THE CAT-SKINS, 


“There was once a queen, that 
was left a widow with one daughter, 
who was as good and handsome as 
any girl could be. But her mothet 
wasn't satisfied to remain without 4 
husband ; so she married again, and 
a very bad choice she made. Her 
second husband treated her very 
badly ; and she died soon after. 
Well, would you ever think of thé 
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widower taking it into his head to 
marry the young princess at the end 
of a year. She was as shocked as 
she could be when he made her the 
offer, and burst out a crying. ‘I 
took you too sudden, said he. 
‘Sleep on it, and you can give me 
an answer to-morrow.’ 

“She was in great trouble all the 
rest of the day, and when the even- 
ing came, she went out into the 
paddock, where a beautiful filly she 
used to ride was grazing. ‘Oh my 
poor beast!’ said she, ‘I’m sure if 
you knew my trouble you’d pity me.’ 
‘I do know your trouble, and I 
pity you, and I’ll help you too,’ says 
the filly. ‘I’m the fairy that 
watched over you from the time you 
were born, and I am here near you 
since your mother married the second 
time. Your stepfather is an en- 
chanter, but he'll find me too strong 
for him. Don’t seem shocked when 
he'll ask your consent to-morrow, 
but say you must have first a dress 
of silk and silver thread that will fit 
into a walnut shell. He'll promise, 
and will be able to get it made too, 
but Till bother his spinner and his 
weaver long enough before he'll get 
it wove, and his seamstress after 
that, before it’s sewed.’ 

“The princess done as she was 
bade, and the enchanter was in great 
joy ; but he was kept in great trouble 
and anger for a full half year before 
the dress was ready to go on the 
yee me At last it was fitted, and 

e asked her was she ready to be his 
wife. ‘I'll tell you to-morrow,’ said 
she. So she went to consult her 
filly in the paddock. 

“Well, the next day he put the 
question to her again, and she said 
that she couldn’t think of marrying 
any one till she had another dress of 
silk and gold thread that would fit 
in a walnut shell. ‘I wish you had 
mentioned itself and the silver dress 
together. Both could have been done 
at the same time. No matter: I'll 
get it done.’ Whatever trouble the 
spinner, and the weaver, and the 
seamstress had with the other dress, 
they had twice it with this ; but at 
last it was tried on, and fitted like a 
glove. .° 
“*Well now,’ says Far Dhorrach, 
‘I hope you're satisfied, and won’t 
put off the wedding again.’ ‘Oh, 
you niust forgive me,’ said she, ‘for 
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my vanity.’ She was talking to the 
filly the evening before. ‘I can’t do 
without a dress of silk thread as 
thick as it can be with diamonds and 
pearls no larger than the head of a 
minnikin pin. Three is a lucky 
number, you know.’ ‘ Well, I wish 
you had mentioned this at first, and 
the three could be making together. 
Now this is the very last thing you’ll 
ask, I expect.’* ‘Oh, I'll never ask 
another, you may depend, till I’m 
married.’ She didn’t say till we're 
married. The dress came home 
at last. Well, the same evening 
she found on her bed another made 
from bottom to top of cat-skins, 
and this she put on. She put her 
three walnut-shells in her pocket, 
and then stole out to the stable, 
where she found her filly with a bri- 
dle in her mouth, and the nicest side- 
saddle ever you saw on her back. 
Away they went, and when the light 
first appeared in the sky they were 
a hundred miles away. 

“They stopped at the edge of a 
wood, and the princess was very glad 
to rest herself on a bunch of dry 
grass at the foot of a tree. She 
wasn’t a minute there when she fell ° 
asleep ; and soundly she did sleep, 
till she was woke up by the blow- 
ing of bugles and the yelping of bea- 
gles. She jumped up in a fright. 
There was no filly near her but half 
a hundred spotted hounds weré 
within forty perches of her, yelling 
out of them likevengeance. I needn’t 
tell you she was ‘frightened. She 
had hardly power to put one foot 
past the other, and she’d be soon 
tore in gibbets by the dogs on ac- 
count of her dress, but a fine youn 
hunter leaped over their heads, an 
they all fell back when he shook his 
whip and shouted at them. So he 
came to the princess, and there she 
was, as wild-looking as you please, 
with her catskins hanging round her, 
and her face, and hands, and arms as 
brown asa berry, from a wash she 
ut on herself before she left home. 
Vell that didn’t hinder her features 
from being handsome, and the prince 
was astonished at her beauty, and her 
colour, and her dress, when he found 
she was a stranger, and alone in the 
world. He got off his horse, and 
walked side by side with her to his 
palace, for he was the young king of 
that country. 
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“He sent for his housekeeper when 
he came to the hall door, and bade 
her employ the young girl about what- 


ever she was fit for, and then set off 


to follow the hounds again. Well 
there was great tittering in the ser- 
vants’ hall among the maids, at her 
colour and her dress, and the gandhers 
of footmen would like to be joking 
with her but she made no freedom 
with one or the other, and when the 
butler thought to give her a kiss, she 
gave him a light slap on the jaw that 
wouldn’t kill a fly, but he felt as if a 
toothache was at him for eight and 
forty hours. Bedad the other buckeens 
did not give her an excuse to raise 
her hand to them. Well she was so 
silent and kept herself to herself so 
much, that she was no favourite, and 
they gave her nothing better to do 
than help the scullery maid, and at 
night she had to put up with a little 
box of a place under the stairs for a 
bed-room. 

“The next day when the prince 
returned from hunting, he sent word 
to the housekeeper by the whipper- 
in to let the new servant bring him 
up a bason and towel till he’d wash 
before dinner. ‘Oh ho!’ says the 
cook, ‘ there’s an honour for Catskin. 
I’m here for forty years and never 
was asked to do such a thing, how 
grand we are! purshuin to all impe- 
dent people! The princess didn’t 
mind their jibes and theirjeers. She 
took up the things, and the prince de- 
layed her ever so long with remarks 
and questions, striving to get out of 
her what rank of life she was born 
in. As little as she said he guessed 
her to be a lady. I suppose it is as 
hard for a lady or gentleman to pass 
for a vulgarian as for one of us to act 
like one of the quality. Well to be 
sure! all the cold and scornful noses 
that were in the big kitchen before 
her ; and it was—‘Catskin, will you 
hand me this? Catskin, will you 
grease my shoes? Catskin, will you 
draw a jug of beer for me? And 
she done every thing she was asked 
without a word or a sour look. 

“Next night the prince was at a 
ball about three miles away, and the 

rincess got leave from the hoyse- 

eeper to go early to bed. Well she 
couldn’t get herself to lie down : she 
was in a fever like, she threw off her 
outside dress and she stepped out in- 
to the lawn to get a little fresh air. 
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There, what did she behold but her 
dear filly under a tree. She ran over, 
and threw her arms round her neck, 
and kissed her face, and began to 
cry.’ ‘No time for crying !’ says the 
filly. ‘Take out the first walnut 
shell you got.’ She did so,and opened 
it. ‘Hold what's inside over your 
head,’ said the other, and in a mo- 
ment the silk and silver dress wrapped 
her round asif a dozen manty-makers 
were after spending an hour about it. 
‘Get on that stump,’ says the filly, 
‘and jump into the side-saddle.’ She 
did so, and in a few minutes they 
were at the hall door of the castle 
where the ball was. There she sprung 
from her saddle, and walked into the 
hall. Lights were in the hall and 
everywhere, and nothing could equal 
the glitter of the princess’s robes and 
the accoutrements of her steed. It 
was like the curling .of a stream in 
the sun. 

“You may believe that the quality 
were taken by surprise when the 
princess walked in among them as if 
they were the lords and ladies in her 
father’s court. The young king came 
forward, as he saw the rest were a 
little cowed and bade her good even- 
ing and welcome ; and they talked 
whatever way kings and queens and 
princesses do, and he made her sit on 
his own seat of honour, and took a 
stool or a chair near her, and if he 
wasn’t delighted and surprised, her 
features were so like the scullery 
maid's, leave it till again. 

“They had a fine supper and a 
dance, and the prince and she danced 
and every minute his love for her was 
increasing, but at last she said she 
should go. Every one was sorry, and 
the prince more than any one, and he 
came with her to the hall, and asked 
might he see her safehome. Butshe 
showed him her filly and excused her- 
self. Said he ‘I'll have my brown 
horse brought, and myself and my 
servants will attend you.’ ‘Hand me 
up on my filly,’ says she, ‘first of 
all,’ and, be the laws, I don’t know 
how princes put princesses on horse- 
back. Maybe one of his servants 
stoops his back, and the prince goes 
on one knee, and she steps first on 
his knee and then on the servant’s 
back and then sits in the saddle. 
Anyhow she was safe up, and she 
took the prince’s hand and bid him 
good night, and the filly and herself 
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were away like a flash of lightning in 
the dark night. 

“ Well, peyihing sapere dismal 
enough when he went back to where 
a hundred tongues were going hard 
and fast about the lady in the daz- 
zling dress. 

“Next morning he bade his foot- 
man ask the girl in the catskin to 
bring him hot water and a towel for 
him to shave, She came in as modest 
and backward as you please; but 
whenever the prince got a peep at her 
face there were the beautiful eyes, 
and nose, and mouth of the lady in 
the glittering dress, but all as brown 
as a bit of bogwood. He thought to 
get a little talk out of her, but dick- 
ens a word would come out of her 
mouth but yes, or no. And when he 
asked her was she of high birth, she 
turned off the discourse and wouldn’t 
say one thing or the other; and when 
he asked would she like to put on 
nice clothes and be about his mother, 
she refused just as if he asked her to 
drown herself. So he found he could 
make nothing of her and let her go 
down stairs. 

“There was another great ball ina 
week's time, and the very same thing 
took place again. There was the 
princess, and the dress she had on 
was of silk and gold thread, and the 
darlintest little gold crown in the 
world over her purty curling hair. If 
the prince was in love before, he 
was up to his eyes in it this time ; but 
while they were going on with the 
nicest sweet talk says she, ‘I’m 
afraid, prince, that you are in the 
habit of talking lovingly to every girl 
you meet.’ ell, he was very eager 
to prove he was not. ‘Then,’ said 
she, ‘ a little bird belied you as I was 
coming through the wood. He said 
that you weren’t above talking soft 
even to’a young servant girl with her 
skin as brown as a berry, and her 
dress no better than catskin.’ ‘I de- 
clare to you, princess,’ said he, ‘ there 
is such a girl at home, and if her skin 
was as white as yours, and her dress 
the same, no eye could see a bit of 
differ between you.’ ‘Oh, thankee, 
prince!’ says she, ‘for the compli- 
ment ; it’s time for me to. be going.’ 
Well, he thought to mollify her, but 
she curled her upper lip and cocked 

nose, and wasn’t long till she left 
the way she did before. While she 


was astting on her filly he almost 
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went down on his knees to her to 
make it up. So at last she smiled. 
and said, ‘If I can make up my mind 
to forgive you, I’ll come to the next 
ball without invitation.’ So she was 
away, and when they came under 
the tree in the lawn she took the 
upper hem of her dress in her fingers 
and it came off like a glove, arid she 
made her way in at the back door, 
and into her crib at the stair foot. 

“The prince slept little that night, 
and in the morning he sent his foot- 
man to ask the girl in the catskins to 
bring up a needle and thread to sew 
a button on his shirt-sleeve. He 
watched her fingers, and saw they 
were small and of a lovely shape ; 
and when one of them touched his 
wrist, it felt as soft and delicate as 
silk. All he could say got nothing 
out of her, only—‘It wasn’t a nice 
thing for a prince to speak in that 
way to a girl of low degree, and he 
boasting of it after to princesses and 
great ladies.’ Well, how he did begin 
to deny anything so ungenteel, but 
the button was sewed, and she skipped 
away down stairs. 

“The third night came, and she 
shook the dress of silk, and pearls, 
and diamonds over her, and the nicest 
crown of the same on her head. As 
grand and beautiful as she was before, 
she was twice as grand now ; and the 
lords and ladies hardly dared to speak 
above their breaths, and the ‘prinee 
thought he was in heaven. He asked 
her at last would she be his queen, 
and not keep him in miseryany longer, 
and she said she would if he was sure 
he wouldn’t ask Miss Catskin the same 
question next day. Oh, how he spok 
and how he promised! He aske 
leave to see her safe home, but she 
wouldn’t agree. ‘ But don’t be down- 
cast,’ said she, ‘ you will see me again 
sooner than you think; and if:you 
know me when you meet me next, 
we'llpart no more. Just as she was sit- 
ting in her saddle, and the prince was 
holding her hand, he slipped a daw 
limber ring of gold on one finger. It 
was so small and so nice to the:touch 
he thought she wouldn’t = it. ‘ — 
now, my princess,’ says he to him- 
self, ‘I think I'll know you when I 
meet you.’ 

“Next morning he sent again for 
the scullery girl, and she came and 

de a curtchy. ‘What does your 
majesty want me to do?’ said she, 
24 
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* Only to advise me which of these two 
buits of clothes would look best on 
me; I’m going to be married.’ ‘Ah, 
how could the likes of me be able to 
advise you? Is the rich-dressed lady 
that I heard the footmen talking 
about to be your queen? ‘ Yourself 
is as likely to be my wife as that 
lady” ‘Then who is it?’ ‘ Yourself! 
I tell you.’ ‘Myself! How can your 
majesty joke that way on a poor girl? 
They say you're promised to the lady 
of the eos rich dresses” ‘I’m 
promised to no one but yourself. I 
asked you twice already to be my 
jueen ; I ask you now the third time.’ 
Ves, and maybe after all go and 
marry the lady of the dresses.’ ‘You 
promised you'd have me if I knew 

ou the next time we'd meet. This 
is the next time. If I don’t know 
you I know my ring on your fourth 
finger.’ She looked, and there it was 
sure enough. Maybe she wasn’t de- 
lighted. ‘ Will your majesty step into 
the next room for a minute,’ said she, 
‘and leave me by myself?’ He did 


go, and when she opened the door for 
him again there she was with the brown 


stain off her face and hands, and her 
dazzling dress of silk and jewels on 
her. Wasn’t he the happy prince, 
and she the happy princess? And 
weren’t the noisy servants lewd of 
themselves when they saw poor Cat- 
ékin in her royal dress saying the 
words before the priest ? They didn’t 

t off their marriage, and there was 
the fairy now in the appearance of a 
beautiful woman; and if I was to 
tell you about the happy life they led 
I'd only be tiring you.” 


In several of the household narra- 
tives of Teuton and Celt, there was a 
profusion of bloodshed, and very 
small regret for maiming or killing 
outright. Were our labours of a 
purely archelogical nature, we should 
not spare our readers a single horror 
of the many with which this class of 
fireside traditions abounds, But we 

refer cultivating for our little selec- 
fion a popularity among folk whose 
joys are many, and years few, and to 
sheaves the rough Juvenal declar- 
ed the test reverence should be 
paid. Therefore, let our critics for- 
giveus for using some of our materials 
with meee and —_ deeds “ 
cutting, thrusting, gashing “wi 
a difference,” This is said in special 
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pefmante to some versions of the next 
tale. 


SHAN AN OMADHAN AND BI6 MASTER, 


“A poor woman had three sons. 
The eldest and second eldest were 
cunning clever fellows, but they called 
the youngest Shan an Omadhan be- 
cause they thought he was no better 
than a simpleton. The eldest got 
tired of staying at home, and said 
he’d go look for service. He staid 
away a whole year, and then came 
back one day, dragging one foot after 
the other, and a poor wizened face 
on him, and he as cross as two sticks. 
When he was rested and got some- 
thing to eat, he told them how he 

ot service with the Bodach Leath of 

‘uaim an Drochaig (Gray churl of 
the townland of Mischance) and that 
the agreement was, whoever would 
first say he was sorry for his bargain, 
should get an inch wide of the skin 
of his back from shoulder to hips 
taken off. If it was the master he 
should also pay double wages ; if it 
was the servant he should get no 
wages at all. ‘But the thief,’ says 
he, ‘ gave me so little to eat,and kept 
me so hard at work, that flesh and 
blood couldn't stand it; and when 
he asked me once when I was in a 
men if I was sorry for my bargain, 

was mad enough to say ‘1 was,’ and 
here I am disabled for life.’ 

“Well to be sure! how vexed the 
poor mother and brothers were ; and 
the segond eldest said on the spot 
he'd and take service with the 
Gray'Churl and punish him by all 
the annoyance he'd give him till he’d 
make him say he was sorry for his 
agreement. ‘Oh,’ won’tI be glad to 
see the skin coming off the old vil- 
lain’s back !’ said he. All they could 
say had no effect: he started off for 
the Townland of Mischance, and in a 
twelvemonth he was back just as 
miserable and helpless as his brother. 

“All the poor mother could say 
didn’t prevent Shin an Omadhan 
from starting to see if he was able to 
regulate the Bodach Leath. He 
agreed with him for a year for twenty 
pounds, and the terms were the same. 
banat ate said ma Bodach 

th, ‘if you refuse to do anythi 
you are able to do, you must feos 
month's men ‘Tm satisfied, anid 
Shin; ‘and if you stop me -— 
doing a thing after telling me to” 
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it, you are to give me an additional 
month's wages.” ‘I am satisfied,’ 
says the master. ‘Or if you blame 
me for obeying your orders, you must 
give the same.’ - ‘I am satisfied,’ said 
the master again. 

“The first day that Shan served he 
was fed very poorly, and was worked 
to the saddleskirts. Next day he 
came in just before the dinner was 
sent up to the parlour. They were 
taking the goose off the spit, but well 
becomes Shan, he whips a knife off 
the dresser, and cuts off one side of 
the breast, one leg and thigh, and one 
wing, and fell to. In came the mas- 
ter and began to abuse him for his 
assurance. ‘Oh, you know, master, 
you're to feed me, and wherever the 
goose goes won't have to be filled 
again till supper. Are you sorry for 
our agreement?’ The master was 
going to cry out he was, but he be- 
thought himself in time: ‘Oh no, 
not at all,’ said he. ‘That's well,’ 
said Shan. 

Next day Jack was to go clamp 
turf on the bog. They weren’t sorry 
to have him away.from the kitchen 
at dinner time. e didn’t find his 
breakfast very heavy on his stomach ; 
so he said to the mistress, ‘I think, 
ma’am, it will be better for me to get 
my dinner now, and not lose time 
coming home from the bog.’ ‘That’s 
true, Shin,’ said she. So she brought 
out a good cake, and a print of butter, 
and a bottle of milk, thinking he’d 
take them-away* to the bog. But 
Shin kept his: seat, and never drew 
rein till bread and butter and milk 
went down the red lane. ‘ Now, mis- 
tress,’ said-hé, ‘Tl be earlier at my 
work to-morrow, if I sleep comfort- 
ably on the sheltery side of a clamp 
(pile of dry peat) on dry grass, and 
not be: comming here and going back. 
So you may as well give me my sup- 
per, and be done with the day’s trou- 

le.” She gave him that, thinkin 
he'd take it to the bog; but he fe 
to on the spot, and did not leave a 
strap to tell tales on him; and the 
mistress was a little astonished. 

" * He called to to the master 
in: the haggard (hay-yard, qu.), and 
said he, ‘ { are servants asked to 

‘in this country after aten their 

‘Nothing at all, but to & 
up ae = ig, ton 
up on the stable- strip 

and lay down, and some one that saw 
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him told the master. He came up. 
‘Shan, you anointed sthronshuch, 
what do youmean?’ ‘ 1 ge to sleep, 
master. The mistress, bless her, 
is after giving me my breakfast, din« 
ner, and supper, and yourself told me 
that bed was the next thing. Do 
you blame me, sir?’ ‘Yes, you ras- 
cal, I do.’ ‘Hand me out one pound, 
thirteen, and fourpence, if you please; 
sir’ ‘Qne divil and thirteen imps, 
you tinker! what for?’ ‘Oh, I see, 
you've forgot our bargain. Are you 
sorry for it?’ ‘Oh, ya—wno, I mean. 
T'll give you the money after your 
nap.’ 

‘Next morning early, Jack asked 
how he’d be employed that day. 
‘You are to be holding the plough in 
that fallow, outside the paddock.’ 
The master went over about nine 
o'clock to see what kind of a plough- 
man was Shan, and what did he see 
but the little boy driving the bastes, 
and the sock and coulter of the Plough 
skimming along the sod, and Shan 
pulling ding-dong again’ the horses. 
‘What are you doing, you conthra 
thief? said the master. ‘An’ aint 
striving to hold this divil of a plough, 
as you told me ; but that ownkran of 
a boy keeps whipping on the basteg 
in spite of all I say; will you speak 
to him?’ ‘No, but I'll speak to you. 
Didn’t you know, you bosthoon, that 


‘when I said ‘holding the Plonghs t 


meant reddening the groun 


an’ if you did, I wish you had said 


so. Do you blame me for what 
done?’ The master caught himse 
in time, but he was so stomached, he 
said nothing. ‘Go on, and rédden the 
ground now, you knave, as other 
ploughmen do.’ ‘An’ are you 80 
for our agreement?’ ‘Oh, not at all 
mauya (forsooth)!’ Shan plough 
away like a good workman all the 
rest of tle day. 

“Tn a day or two the master bade 
Shan go and mind the cows in a field» 
that had half of it under young corn. 
‘Be sure, particularly,’ said he, ‘to 
keep Browney from the wheat; while 
she’s out of mischief there’s no fear 
of the rest.’ About noon, he went te 
see how Shan was doing his duty, 
and what did he find but Jack asleep 
with his face to the sod, Browney 
grazing near a thorn-tree, oné end of 
a long rope round her horng, and "thi 
other end round the tree, and cra 
of the beasts all trampling and eati 
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the n wheat. Down came the 
switch on Shan. ‘Shan, you vaga- 
bone, do you see what the cows are 
at?’ ‘And do you blame me, master?’ 
‘To be sure, you lazy sluggard, I do? 
‘Hand me out one pound, thirteen, 
and fourpence, master? You said if 
I only kept Browney out of mischief, 
the rest would do no harm. There 
she is as harmless as a lamb. Are 
ou sorry for hiring me, master?’ ‘To 
that is, not at all. I'll give you 
our money when you go to dinner. 
¥ ow, understand me; don’t let a cow 
go out of the field, nor into the wheat 
the rest of the day.’ ‘Never fear, 
master!’ and neither did he. But 
the Bodach would rather than a great 
deal he had not hired him. 
’ “The next day three heifers were 
missing, and the master bade Jack go 
in search of them. ‘Where will I 
look for them? said Shan. ‘Oh, 
every place, likely and unlikely for 
them to be in. The Bodach was 
tting very exact in his words. 
hen he was coming into the bawn 
at dinner-time, what work did he find 
Jack at but pulling armfuls of the 
thatch off the roof, and peeping into 
the holes he was making. ‘ What 
are you doing there, you rascal!’ 
‘Sure, I’m looking for the heifers, 
poor things!’ ‘What would bring 
them there?’ ‘I don’t think any- 
thing could bring them in it; but I 
looked first into the likely places, that 
is, the cow houses, and the pastures, 
and the fields next em, and now I’m 
looking in the unlikeliest place I can 
think of. Maybe it’s not pleasing to 
you it is.’ ‘And to be sure it isn’t 
pleasing to me, you aggravating 
oogein (goosecap)!’ ‘Please sir, 
fand me one pound thirteen and four 
nce before you sit down to your 
inner. I’m afraid it’s sorrow that’s 
on you for hiring me at all.’ ‘May 
the div—oh, no; I’m not sorry. 
Will you begin if you please, and put 
in the thatch again just as if you were 
doing it for your mother’s cabin? 
‘Oh, faith I will, sir, with a heart and 
a ; and by the time the farmer 
came out from his dinner, Shan had 
the roof better than it was before, for 
he made the boy give him new straw. 
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“Says the master when he came 
out, ‘Go, Shan, and look for the 
heifers, and bring them home.’ ‘And 
where will I lookfor’em? ‘Goand 
search for them as if they were your 
own.’ The heifers were all in the 
paddock before sunset. 

“Next morning says the Bodach, 
‘ Jack, the path across the bog to the 
pasture is very bad ; the sheep do be 
sinking in it every step; go and 
make it a good path for the sheep’s 
feet.’* About an hour after he came 
to the edge of the bog, and what did 
he find a at but sharpening a 
carving knife, and the sheep standing 
or grazing round. ‘Is this the wa 
you are mending the path, Shan ?’ 
said he. ‘Every thing must have a 
beginning, master,’ said Shan, “ anda 
thing well begun is half done. I am 
sharpening the knife, and I’ll have 
the feet off every sheep in the flock 
while you'd be blessing yourself.’ 
‘Feet off my sheep, you anointed 
rogue ! and what would you be tak- 
ing their feet off for.’ ‘An’ sure to 
mend the path as youtoldme. Says 
you, “Shan, Dean staidhear, &c., 
make a path with the feet of the 
sheep.”’ ‘Oh, you fool, I meant 
make good the path for the sheep’s 
feet.’ ‘It’s a pity you didn’t say so, 
master. Hand me out one poun 
thirteen and fourpence if you don’t 
like me to finish my job.’ ‘ Divel do 
you good with your one pound thir- 
teen and fourpence!’ ‘It’s better 
pray than curse, master. Maybe 
you're sorry for your bargain 1 ‘And 
to be sure I am——not yet, any way.’ 

“The next night the Bodach was 
going to a wedding ; and says he to 

ack, before he set out: ‘I'll leave at 
midnight, and I wish you to come 
and be with me home, for fear I 
might be overtaken with the drink. 
If i there before, you may throw 
a sheep’s eyet at me, and I’ll be sure 
to see that they’ll give you something 
for yourself.’ 

“About eleven o’clock, while the 
Bodach was in great spirits, he felt 
something clammy hit him on the 
cheek. It fell beside his tumbler, and 
what was it but the eye of a sheep, 
and a very ugly looking article it was. 


———_——_— 0 oO 
* It would appear that the Bodach was guilty of a solecism in the construction Of his 
order. Staidhear do chosaibh na gcaoradh would be “ a path for the sheep’s feet ;” Staid- 


hear le cosaibh na gcaoradh, a path with the sheep’s feet. 


For neglecting the trifling 


differerice between the two expressions Shan made him suffer. 
. + A look expressive of mutual intelligence, or of wishing for something. 
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Well, he couldn’t imagine who threw 
it at him, or why it was thrown at 
him. After a little he got a blow on 
the other cheek, and still it was by 
another sheep’s eye. Well, he was 
very vexed, but he thought better to 
say nothing. In two minutes more, 
_ when he was opening his mouth to 
take a bit or a sup, another sheep’s 
eye was slapped into it. He sputter- 
ed it out, and cried, ‘Man o’ the 
house, isn’t it a great shame for you 
to have any one in the room that 
would do such a nasty thing? 
‘Master,’ says Shan, ‘don’t blame 
the honest man. Sure it’s only my- 
self that was throwin’ them sheep’s 
eyes at you to remind you I was 
here, and that I wanted to drink the 
bride and bridegroom’s health. You 
know yourself bade me.’ ‘I know 
that you are a great rascal; and 
where did you get the eyes? ‘An’ 
where would I get ’em but in the 
heads of your own sheep? Would 
you have me meddle with the bastes 
of any neighbour, who might put me 
in the Stone Jug (gaol) for it? ‘Mo 
chuma (my sorrow) that ever I had 
the bad a to meet with you.’ 
*Youw’re all witness,’ said Jack, ‘ that 
my master says he is sorry for having 
met with me. My time isup. Mas- 
ter, hand me over double wages, and 
come into the next room, and lay 
yourself out like a man that has some 
decency in him, till I take a strip of 
skin an inch broad from your shoul- 
der to your hip.’ Every one shouted 
out against that ; but says Shan, ‘You 
didn’t hinder him when he took the 
same strips from the backs of my two 
brothers, and sent them home in that 
state, and penniless, to their poor 
mother.’ Bedad, when the company 
heard the rights of the business, they 
were only too eager to go and see the 
job done. The Bodach bawled and 
roared, but there was no help at hand. 
He was stripped to his hips, and laid 
on the floor in the next room, and 
Jack had the carving knife in his 
hand ready to begin. ‘Now, you 
cruel old villain,’ said he, giving the 
knife a couple of scrapes along the 
flower, ‘I’ll make you an offer. Give 
me along with my double wages, two 
hundred poun 
brothers, and I'll do without the 
strap.’ ‘No! said he, ‘I'd let you 
skin me from head to foot first.’ 
* Here goes then,’ said Shan with a 
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in, but the first little scar he gave, 

dach roared out, ‘Stop your hand ; 
T’ll give the money.’ 

“* Now neighbours,’ said Shan, ‘ you 
musn’t think worse of me than I de- 
serve. I wouldn’t have the heart to 
take an eye out of a rat itself; I got 
half-a-dozen of them from the butcher, 
and only used three of them.’ 

“So all came again into the ther 
room, and Shan was made sit’ down 
and everybody drank his }.ealth, and 
he drank everybody's ‘,ealth at one 
offer. And six stout fellows saw 
himself and the Bodach home, and 
waited in the parlour while he went 
oa brought re the two hun- 

red guineas, and double wages for 
Shan himself. When he a home 
he brought the summer along with 
him to the poor mother and the dis- 
abled brothers ; and he was no more 
on oe 5 sagan the people’s 
mouths, but Shan a Ruisge ‘ 
the Skinner.’” eT 

_ The remaining tales of this’ collec- 
tion are genuine LeGENDs in the 
original signification, i.e,, things 
worthy to be read for moral improve- 
ment. The early preachers took the 
same care to render their sermons in- 
teresting, as the old historians did 
with their histories, and were aceus- 
tomed to illustrate the truths they in- 
culcated by striking apologues, “We 


senna a few a _ state in which 
hey were retained by our peasantry. 
In the first of these, admirers fF 
Schiller will recognise an old favour- 
ite which'some of his readers have 
perhaps taken for an original, but 


which was known through E 
before a word of Voragine’s Legs a 
Aurea was penned. 


THE GOOD BOY AND THE BOY THAT ENVIED HIM. 


“There was once a lord and lad 
and they had two servant boys. One 
was a fine innocent young fellow, and 
that everybody was fond of; the 
other was an envious ounkran, that 
begrudged all the people about him 
the very air they breathed. The 
lady was very kind to the good youn, 
boy, because he was so well dispose 
and because her little son and 
daughter were so fond of him. The 
bad boy was always striving to buz 
into the lord’s head some mistrust of 
his comrade ; and at last as they 
were coming home from hunting, a 
devilish grin came on his face as he 




















































































































pointed to where the lady was stand- 
ing in the garden, and the page 
holding her hand in his own two, 
and his mouth down on it. Well 
the lord was astonished you may be 
sure, and his face became like a coal. 
He said nothing, but walked up to 
his room without speaking to any one. 

“There was a foundry on his es- 
tate, and there he rode in the cool of 
the evetting. He went into the room 
where the great furnace was, and said 
he to the two men that were mind- 
ing it, ‘If any one comes to you 


. to-morrow morningand asks you from 


me if the job I gave you is done, 
take him and pitch him into the red 
fire before you.’ ‘Oh Lord, sir, what 
has he done? ‘If he wasn’t worthy 
of death I wouldn’t be here to give 
this order” ‘Oh, your lordship, it 
shall be done.’ 

“Next morning says he to the 
young boy, ‘Go down to the foundry, 
and ask the two men that are mind- 
ing the fire, if the job I. bade them 
do is finished.’ The page wished for 
nothing better. The sun was shin- 
ing, and he’d have a delightful walk 
through the meadows and the wood. 
So he went on, the.birds singing in 
the trees, and he singing along with 
them out of innocence and a light 
heart. The meadows brought him 
to the wood, and he had to go more 
than two miles across it to come out 
on the road the other side, and there 
was the foundry. After he was half 
a mile into it, he bethought him of 
an advice his mother gave him when 
he was leaving home, and that was, 
never to take a short cut while he 
had the high road to travel by. 

“ Back he turned to where a cross 
path led out to the road on his left. 
About the time he got out on the 
road, his wicked comrade was en- 
tering the wood by the same way 
himself was taking at first. He kept 
walking along pretty smart, but not 
so smart as to overtake the good 
boy if he hadn’t turned back. - 

‘While the good boy was going 
along without hurrying himself, he 
came up to a little chapel by the 
roadside, and he did not pass it 
without going in to say some prayers. 
For that was another parting advice 
his mother gave him, never to pass 
by a chapel that was open without 
going in and performing some de- 
votion. Mass was just beginning, 
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and he thought for the short time it 
would hold it wasn’t worth his while 
to go out. So he joined earnestly in 
the devotion, and when it was over 
he stepped out rather quick to make 
up for the delay. When he came to 
the furnace he asked the men if the 
job their lord gave them the day 
before was done. ‘Qh, faith it is 
so,’ said the wickedest looking of the 
two, and he put the devil’s grin on 
him, and pointed to the furnace. 
Though he didn’t understand him, 
he didn’t like his looks nor his tones ; 
so he turned round, and set off as 
smart as he could home. 

“The lord was sitting in his hall, 
rather troubled in mind, long after the 
young boy left the house. He began 
to be afraid that he’d been too hasty. 
It might be all innocent enough, he 
thought; my wife might be after 
doing something for himself or his 
mother, and that’s the way he was 
showing his gratitude. I was very 
wrong. There is no more than sus- 
picion after all. He called the first 
servant that was passing. ‘Go and 
tell So-and-so (naming the wicked 
boyy ‘Sir, I saw him going the 
same way that the widow’s son took 
after you gave him some directions.’ 
‘How long after? ‘ About half an 
hour. Just at the moment, in came 
the lady of the house, and she made 
a sign to the servant to go out. 

“She then held over her hand that 
had a scar on it to her husband, and 
said with such a pious and grateful 
air on her features, ‘Oh, my dear hus- 
band, how happy I am, and how glad 
you'll be to hear of the escape I had 
While myself and the 
children and the widow’s son were 
walking in the garden, I was pulling 
a flower, and a snake darted on my 
hand and bit it. Oh, so frightened as 
I was! But the poor boy ran and 
caught it, and sucked away at the 
wound, spitting out every now and 
then. The doctor was luckily in the 
castle, and the moment I could get 
my hand from the poor boy’s mouth, 
and get tomyroom, Thad him brought. 
Well, he said nothing could be better 
than what.the poor child did ; but to 
make sure he put some caustic to it, 
He said he couldn't be sure whether 
there would be any danger till to- 
day. I did not tell you all along for 
fear of afflicting you ; but the doctor 
saw it just now, and said there was 
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ae danger whatever. Oh, aren’t you 


“T, nor no one could describe the 
torment he endured while his wife 
was speaking. His face was frightful 
to see. When his lady stopped he 
sprung. up like a madman and was 
rushing out, when the door opened 
and there was the boy he thought 
burned to a cinder, full of life and 
sprightliness, before him, and his face 
so rosy after his walk. Only there 
was a chair at hand he’d have fallen 
on the floor. There he sat without 
saying a word or raising his eyes for 
a quarter of an hour, feeling a deadly 
ps ma inside of himself, and as if 
his brain was going to burst. His 
lady and the page were terribly 
frightened ; but he madesigns to them 

quiet, and at last came to him- 
self, 
* When he was able to question the 
young boy, and heard all he could 
tell, and saw no sign of the envious 
creature making his appearance, he 
guessed how it came about, and saw 
the hand of God in the rescue of the 
innocent and the punishment of the 
guilty. 
Mg He was up to this time a passion- 
ate and selfish sort of man, fond of 
worldly pleasures of all kinds ; but a 
at reformation took place in him 
rom that day. He acknowledged to 
his wife the whole thing from begin- 
ning to end, and while he lived he 
lamented the doom of the unhappy 
informer.” 


The principle that might be estab- 
lished by the next moral tale is liable 
to opposition ; but our object here is 
not to inculcate this or that opinion, 
but preserve the household legends of 
our peasantry. 


THE HERMIT AND THE ROBBER. 


“There was once a very holy her- 
mit, who was very exact in all his 
duties ; but one cold winter’s night 
when he wasexamining his conscience, 
he recollected that some of his duties 
of that very day were neglected. He 
felt such sorrow for his fault, that 
he threw off his clothes, and went 
into a deep part of the river that ran 
at the bottom of the hill in which his 
cell was scooped out. While he was 
there shivering and perishing with 
the cold, though he hardly felt it on 
account of his sorrow, a man went by 
driving four or five head of cattle 
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before him. When he saw the poor 
man with only his head above the 
water, he called out, ‘Oh, God help 
you, my poor fellow! can you come 
near the edge till I pull youout? ‘I 
don’t want to be pulled out. Iam 
here punishing myself for a sin of 
omission.’ ‘Omission! what’s that? 
killed any body after robbing him ? 
‘No.’ ‘ Betrayed your comrade, and 
got him hanged? ‘No.’ ‘ Well 
robbed a chapel? &c., &e. ‘No! 
‘Well Iam beat. What was it then ? 
It was so and so;—neglected my 
prayers, and the few I said were not - 
said with any devotion.’ 

“The man was going to laugh, but 
he sa 8 himself. ‘Oh gracious! 
If you think you deserve punishment 
for such a fleabite as that, what’s to 
become of me that’s just after steal- 
ing these cattle, and didn’t do much 
better for seven years past? T’ll re- 
pent and a myself just as you’re 
doing. Maybe God will pardon me, 
when he sees my heart changed.’ He 
turned the cattle about, and put them 
on the way back to their farm, and 
came back, and stripped himself, and 
went, and,stood by the hermit. An- 
gels came at last, and called them 
out, and the robber it was that got 
the first call. So you see a great sin- 
ner that gets a strong turn at once 
against his evil life, and forsakes it, 
is in a better state than a shilly- 
shally lukewarm person, that performs 
his duties and devotions in a dawd- 
ling lazy manner.” 

It would be a darling wish of ours 
that our concluding legend might make 
the same pleasingly-awful impression 
on our readers that the original reci- 
tation by Mrs. K. of the Duffrey 
made on the narrator, but that, alas ! 
is hardly to be expected. 


THE MUSIC OF HEAVEN. 


“ There was a monastery once, and 
it had a nice garden, and between the 
garden and a big forest there was 
only’a railing that had a door in the 
middle of it. A very pious monk was 
sitting in the summer house of the 
= one evening after saying all 

is prayers and his offices, and he was 
pondering over different things it the 
psalms he was after reading, and 
among the rest one saying that a 
thousand years was in the sight of 
God only as a day. He pondered, 
and he pondered, and he could not 
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understand the words at all, and while 
he was this way, a bird began to sing 
in one of the trees just outside the 
arden. He never heard anything 
like it in his life before, and it was 
just what he supposed the melody 
made by angels to be. At last the 
bird fluttered away to a tree further 
off, and the monk went outside of the 
garden, not to lose any of the notes, 
and still the bird moved further off, 
and still the monk followed it, his 
whole soul and mind and memory all 
wrapt up in the sweet music. He 
went into the wood about a quarter 
of a mile, and he was as he thought 
about half an hour moving that far, 
and he couldn’t fancy heaven itself to 
have anything more heavenly than 
the notes of the bird. 
“ At last it stopped singing, and the 
poor man felt like one just falling 
down on the earth out of paradise. 
He went back dismally, and when he 
came to where the paling and the 
little door in it ought to be, there was 
a high wall, and towers, and a big 
door, and a little one beside it. ‘Oh 
dear!’ said the poor man, ‘am I 
dreaming, or what has come over 
me? He rung the bell and the little 
door was opened. ‘What is your 
business ?’ said the porter, a man with 
a face and dress on him quite strange 
to the monk. ‘ My business, brother, 
is to go in, and say my prayers, and 
go to bed.’ ‘Go to bed! you speak 
asif you belonged to the place, and you 
a perfect stranger. Who are you?’ 
‘Rather you tell me who are you. 
There was a garden here half an hour 
ago, when I left it to follow a bird 
that was singing heavenly music into 
the wood, and here I find walls and 
gates, where there was a paling be- 
tween the garden and the wood, and a 
strange porter, for I don’t remember 
ever seeing your face before.’ Well, 
some of the brothers that were going 
by, gathered round, and could make 
no more of the business than the 
porter. They asked him who was 
the abbot when he left the garden, 
and what king reigned in the country, 
and shook their heads when he men- 
tioned their names. They thought 
they were speaking with a man out of 
his mind, till at last one of them said, 
“let us bring him to brother so AND 
so. He’s a hundred and ten years 
old, and maybe he’ll help us in our 
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puzzle. They brought him to the 
old brother through passages and 
rooms he never saw before, they won- 
dering at his strange dress and he at 
theirs. 

“ When the old, old man heard the 
story he began to speak. ‘ Brothers, 
when I entered this monastery, very 

oung, I often heard from an old 

rother, who was then as old as I am 
now, that when himself was a novice 
the oldest of the monks used to be 
telling of a brother so AND so that 
left the house one evening and never 
was heard of again. ‘Iam that poor 
lost brother,’ said the monk, ‘and 
God has thus made me feel how a 
thousand years in His sight are only 
as a day, a thing I was striving to 
understand that evening. A thousand 
years listening to that bird of heaven 
would not seem an hour to me. 
have now lived centuries beyond my 
time. Let me make my confession 
and receive the last sacraments, for I 
think no further time will be allotted 
me on earth.’ And it was so ; he died 
the death of the saints that night.” 

It has vexed us in putting these 
stories together that our plan did not 
allow of our appropriation of sundry 
tales met with in the Scotch, and 
Scandinavian, and German collections. 
We flatter ourselves, however, that 
those stories which survived all the 
changes and chances they must have 
met in their passage through the 
countries and the centuries they must 
have traversed before they reached us 
are probably among the best of all the 
Aryan repertory of fiction. Such as 
they are, aw may be received by our 
readers as obtained from bona fide 
oral sources; that no changes have 
been made in them by us except where 
decency required, and that they are 
given in as near an approach to the 
garb as well as the spirit of the origi- 
nals as could be furnished by one to 
the manner born, and to whom, when 
young, fireside stories were as neces- 
sary as daily food and the healthy air 
from. the neighbouring hills. None 
will more rejoice than he to hear of 
some one gathering from a fertile dis- 
trict where the native tongue is still 
— a harvest of stories racy of 
the Gaelic idiom, thus accomnpliahing 
effectually what he has himself at- 
tempted in the comparatively barren 
field of a semi-English county, 








